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the KlephantB, and therefore the J&taka, or Birth, muat of Beeetaltj haee been namad 
after him.** Ab I have abora pointed ont {p. lU), the title of each Jitaka, or BIrtk 
Siorr, Lb choaea, not bj anr mean* from the character which tha Bodiiat flDa la tt, 
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* Not ae ret foand ia the Jitaka Book ; hot Dr. BQhler baa tbowm la tha * IndSan 
Aatiqaary/ toI. i. p. 90S, that it ia the first tale ia tha * Vrlhat Kathl ' of Sahemeadra 
(Table I. No. U), sad ia the • Kathi Sarit Sinra* of Somadera (Table L No. »U 
aad waa therefore probahlj iadndcd ia tha ' Vrihat KalhA* of Guaadhya (Tabia I. 
Ha. >t). 

* The part of the ttoac rappoaed to baee eootaiaed tha laaariplka la loot 

* Translated below, pp. 391, Itt. 

* It ia mentiooed below, p. 128, aad Is Incloded la the ktshieasta (Table T.), aad 
fbrass the subicrt of the earring oa ooe of the rails at Boddha Gart (Ralendra LU 
Mrtra, pi. laaie. fig. S). 

* Not a« jet found ia the Jiuka Book. 

* Tran»Uted brlow, pp. lKft.lM. See also abore, a. Ule. 

* There arc fvor dx*tiact baa-rcLcb illuatratire of thia Jitaka. 
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It is well known tliat amongst tihe Buddhist Scriptor 

there is one book in whicli a large number of old storic 

fables, and fairy tales, lie enshrined in an edifyix 

commentary ; and have thus been preserved for the stuc 

and amusement of later times. How this came abo 

is not at present quite certain. The belief of orthod< 

Buddhists on the subject is this. The Buddha, as ooc 

sion arose, was accustomed throughout his long care 

to explain and comment on the events happening arou 

him, by telling of similar events that had occurred 

his own previous births. The experience, not of c 

lifetime only, but of many lives, was always present 

his mind; and it was this experience he so often m 

to point a moral, or adorn a tale. The stories so t^ 

are said to have been reverently learnt and repeated 

his disciples; and immediately after his death v^S5{V 

them were gathered together in one collection, cal 

the Book of the 550 Jatakas or Births ; the comment 

to which gives for each Jutaka, or Birth Story, 

account of the event in Gotama's life which led to 
you L I 



ii BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES 

first telliiig tliat particular story. Both text and oom- 
if^t^^ ^^^ ^^^^ handed down intact^ and in the Pali 
lapgnage in which they were composed, to the time of 
the Coiincil of Patna (held in or about the year 250 B.a) ; 
and they were carried in the following year to Ceylon 
by the great missionary Mahinda. There the commentary 
was translated into Sighalesey the Aryan dialect spoken 
in Ceylon; and was re-translated into its present form 
in the Pali language in the fifth century of our era. 
But the text of the Jataka stories themsdves has been 
throughout preserved in its original Pali form. 

Unfortunately this orthodox Buddhist belief as to the 
history of the Book of Birth Stories rests on a* foundation 
of quicksand. The Buddhist belief, that most of their 
sacred books were in existence inmiediately after the 
Buddha's death, is not only not supported, but is con- 
tradicted by the evidence of those books themselves. 
It may be necessary to state what that belief is, in order 
to show the importance which the Buddhists attach to 
the book ; but in order to estimate the value we ourselves 
should give it^ it will be necessary by critical, and more 
roundabout methods, to endeavour to arrive at some 
more reliable conclusion. Such an investigation cannot^ 
it is true, be completed imtil the whole series of the 
Buddhist Birth Stories shall have become accessible in 
the original Fi3i text^ and the history of those stories 
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shall have been traced in other sources. With the present 
inadequate information at our oommandy it is only pos- 
sible to arriye at probabilities. But it is therefore the 
more fortunate that the course of the inquiry will lead 
to some highly interesting and instructive results. 

In the first place, the fairy tales, parables^ fables, 
riddles, and comic and moral stories, of which the 
Buddhist Collection — known as the Jataka- Book— 
consists, have been found, in many instances, to bear 
a striking resemblance to similar ones current in the 
West Now in many instances this resemblance is 
simply due to the fact that the Western ttoriea trere 
borrotced from the BuddhM ones. 

To this resemblance much of thd interest excited 
by the Buddhist Birth Stories is, very naturally, due. 
As, therefore, the stories translated in the body of this 
volume do not happen to contain among them any of 
those most generally known in England, I insert here 
one or two specimens which may at the same time 
afford some amusement, and also enable the reader to 
judge how far the alleged resemblances do actually 
exist 

It is absolutely essential for the correctness of such 
judgment that the stories should be presented exactly 
as they stand in the original. I am aware that a close 
and literal translation involves the disadvantage of pre- 
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iV FOLK-LORE. 

seating the stories in a style whicli will piobablj seem 
strange, and even wooden, to the modem reader. But 
it cannot be admitted, tliat, for eyen purposes of com- 
parison, it would be sufficient to reproduce the stories 
in a modem form which should aim at combining 
substantial accuracy with a pleasing dress. 

And the Book of Birth Stories has a yalue quite 
independent of the fact that many of its tales have been 
transplanted to the West It contains d record of the 
eveij-iaj life, and every-day thought, of the people ' ^'^^ 
among whom the tales were told : it is the oldest, tnatt 
complete, and mast important Collection of Folk-lore extant. 

The whole Talue of its eyidence in this respect would 
be lost, if a translator, by slight additions in some places, 
slight omissions in others, and slight modifications here 
and there, should run the risk of conyeying erroneous 
impressions of early Buddhist beliefs, and habits, and 
modes of thought. It is important, therefore, that the 
reader should understand, before reading the stories I 
intend to giye, that while translating sentence by 
sentence, rather than word by word, I haye neyer lost 
sight of the importance of retaining in the English 
Torsion, as far as possible, not only the phraseology, 
but thejBtyle^d q>irit of the Buddhist story-teller.^ 

The first specimen I propose to giye is a half-moral 
half -comic story, which runs as follows. 



Ttia Au in tha Uon'i SUb. 

SiHA-CAMMA JITAKA. 

(Faosboll. No. 189.) 

Once upon a timc^ while Bralima-datta was reigning 
in Beniires, tlie future Boddha vai bom one of a 
peasant fanulj; and when he grew up> Ite gained hia 
living bj tilling the gnmnd. 

At tliat time a liawker used to go from place to plooc^ 
trafficking in goods carried bj an aaa. Now at each 
place be came to, when he took the pack down from (he 
ass's back, he used to clothe him in a lion's skin, and 
turn bim loose in the nee and barlej-fields. And when 
the watchmen in the fields saw the ass, they dared not 
go near him, taking him for a lion. 

So one day the hawker stopped in a village ; and whilst 
he was getting his own breakfast cooked, he dressed die 
ass in a lion's skin, and turned him loose in a barley- 
field. The watebmen in the Gdd dared not go up to 
him ; but going home, they published the news. Then 
all the villagers came out with weapons in their hands ; 
and blowing chanks, and beating drums, they went near 
the field and shouted. Terrified with the fear of death, 
the ass uttered a cry — the cry of an ass I 

And when he knew him then to be an ass, the fntnre 
Buddha pronounced the First Stanta : 

" This is not a licm's roaring, 

Nor a tiger's, nor a panther's ; 

Dressed in a lion's akin, 

VTis a wretched ass that roars ! " - 



vi THE ASS IN THE UOITS SKIH. 

But when the villagers knew the creature to be an ass, 
thej beat him till his bones broke ; and, carrying off the 
lion's skin, went away. Then the hawker came; and 
seeing the ass &llen into so bad a plight, pronounced the 
Second Stanza: 

" Long might the ass^ 
Clad in a lion's skin^ 
Have fed on the barlq^ green; — 

But he brayed I 
And that moment he came to ruin." 

And even whilst he was yet speaking the ass died on 
theqpoti 



This stoiy will doubtless sound familiar enough to 
EngliA ears; for a similar tale is found in our modem 
collections of so-called '.ZEsop's Fables.'^ Professor 
Benfq^ has further traced it in mediseyal French, 
German, Turkish, and Indian literature.* But it may 
hare been much older thfui any of these books; for 
the f able possibly gave rise to a proverb of which we 
find traces among the Greeks as early as the time 
of Plato.' Lucian gives the fable in full, localizing it 

1 /(ffMfi'f *iBM»^0 Fiblet* (London, Mnmj, 1862), p. HI : X« Tmimw%^ 
Book T. No. 21 ; JiEiop (in Greek text, ed. Fnm, 141, 262; ed. Coria, 118); 
B^hrim HLewit, toL ti p. 48). 

* BtmMt Fuicbn Tantrt, Book tr. , Ko. 7, in tho note on wbieh, tt toL L 
p. 462» bo refen to Btlm^f, 883 ; Robtrt^ in iho ' Fables in6ditM dn llojon 
Age, Vol. i. p. 860; and tbo Tnrkisb TOtf-n&mab (Boeen, toL ii. p. 149). 
In India it ii foond also in tbo Nortbern Boddbist Collection called KitbA 
8arit Sfij^ra, br Somadera ; and in Hitopadeia (iiL 2, Max Miiner, p. 110). 

s Kratyka, 411 (ed. Tancbnits, iL 27Q. 
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at Eume, in Soatii Italy/ and Jnlien luu given na a 
Chinese Vernon in his 'Avadanaa'* Erasmua, in hit 
work on proverbs,* alludes to the fable ; and eo also doea 
our own Shakespeare in 'King John.'* It ia wor&y 
of mention diat in one of the later storj-booka — in a 
Persian translation, that ia, of the Hitopodesa — there ia 
a version of our fable In vlucb it ia the vanity of the 
ass in trying to aing which leads to his disguise bong 
discovered, and thns brings him to grief.* But Pro- 
fessor Benfey has shown' that this version ia aimply 
the rolling into one of the present tale and of another, 
also widely prevalent, where on ass by trying to mng 
earns for himself, not thanks, but blows.^ I shall 
hereafter attempt to draw some concluaona from the 
history of the atoiy. But I would here point out that 
the fable could scarcely have originated in any counby 
in which Uons were not common; and that tlie Jataka 
story gives a reasonable explanation of the ass being 
dressed in the skin, instead of saying that be dressed 
himself in it, as is said in our '.Maa^'i Fables.' 
The reader will notice that the 'moral' of the tale 



> Lt^an, KKstor, 11. > TcO. iL No. Bt. 

* * Adagia,' luideT ' Asiiiui ipsd CnuBoa.' 

* Act iL Mcne 1 ; uid igain, Aet iii. now 1.' 

* Dt Smt§, ' Notai at Eitniti,' X. 1, MT. 

* Ice. n(. p. 4 SI. 

> Panebi Tantn, t. T. Prof. Wabcr {Imliidi* Stndini, i!L 1S2) 
Fhmim (Dnnln, App, ri. 3] and Srmimtu^i *AiUkU' undar 'Aauini Ml 
Ljrum.' Sea alio TQU-nunab (Bdacn ii. 318) ; and I voold add Twr^ ia 
Aalna Galliiu, iii IB ; aad J€nm$, ^ 27, ' * ■* " "~ * 
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is contained in two stanzas, one of wHich is put into 
the mouth of the Bodisat or future Buddha. This will 
be found to be the case in all the Birth Stories^ save 
tiiat the number of the stanzas differs, and that they 
are usuaUy all spoken by the Bodisat. It should also 
be noticed that the identification of the peasant's son 
with the Bodisat^ which is of so little importance to 
the story, is the only part of it which is essentially 
Buddhistic. Both these points will be of importance 
further on* 

The introduction of. the human element takes this 
story, perhaps, out of the dass of fables in the most 
exact sense of that word. I therefore add a story con* 
taining a faUe proper, where animals speak and act 
like men. 

The TalkatiTe Tortoise. 

KACCHAPA JATAKA. 

(FausboU, No. 215.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning 
in Benires, the future Buddha was bom in a minister's, 
family; and when he grew up, he became the king's 
adTiser in things temporal and spiritual 

Now this king was yery talkative : while he was 
speaking, others had no opportunity for a word. And 
the future Buddha, wanting to cure this talkativeness of 
was constantly seeking for some means of doing so. 
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THE TALKATIVE TORTOISE. \x 

At tliat time there was liyingy in a pond in the Himi* 
laya mountains, a tortoise. Two young hagsas (t.tf. wild 
ducks^) who came to feed there, made friends with him. 
And one day, when they had become yery intimate wiih 
him, they said to the tortoise— 

''Friend tortoise I the place where we live, at the 
Gh)lden Cave on Mount Beautiful in the Himalaya 
country, is a delightful spot. Will you come there with 
usP*' 

''But how can I get thereP'' 

"We can take you, if you can only hold your tongue, 
and will say nothing to anybody/' * 

" 1 that I can do. Take me with you*'' 

"That's rights" said they. And making the tortoise 
bite hold of a stick, they themselves took the two ends in 
their teeth, and flew up into the air.' 

Seeing him thus carried by the hagsas, some villagers 
called out^ " Two wild ducks are carrying a tortoise along 
on a stick!" Whereupon the tortoise wanted to say, 
" If my friends choose to carry me, what is that to you, 
you wretched slaves I " So just as the swift flight of the 
wild ducks had brought him over the king^s palace in the 
city of Benares, he let go of the stick he was biting, and 
falling in the open courtyard, split in two I And there 
arose a universal cry, "A tortoise has fallen in the open 
courtyard, and has split in two I " 

' PronoDDced liangta, often rendei^ iwan, a ftT<mrite bird in iDdiiB tidei, 
and constantlj represented in Baddhiit carringi. It it the original Goldeii 
Goose. See below, p. 294, and J&Uka No. 186. 

* There is an old story of a Fellow of Magdalen CoUm, Oxford, who 
inherited a family Urine. He went in great tronble to Dr. South, the Head 
of his Colle^, sajine that he doubted whether he could hol^ at the same 
time, the Liring and the Fellowship. ** Ton can hold anything,'* waa tha 
reply, ** if you can only hold your tongue." And he held all tkrm, 

* In the Vinlla Jataka (Xo. 160) they similarly carry a crow to ths 
Himfilaya monntaiBi. 




IIm Uag^ takfag die firtoi^ BttUha, wmt to &• pl^ 
If wwi ni liMi ty hM cowrtMti ; tadlooldiif •! Am torloii% 
k» Mind tibft BodiMl^ ''TcMlMrl lioir oomM k» to te 



Umi latavi BvdAft dioai^ to Umidl^ ^ Long opte^ 
i^g^vkUaf to aihunniA Am Uig^ luif^ I «mii|^ for 
MMMMMBtcC doiflff iOw Hitt tofftpjif anul kMi 
fnwbwi&^wilddMks; tad &qr ami km 
Mm Uto hoU Hi &• tlaflk, aid km ifOfmiTnf into &• 
flb totokaUa to Oa kOk Bok kb Wsf udib to 
kddUs toogM wkm k» km m^ €O0 4m itSk^ naut 
kif^ wntod to «j MMdhiBg^ Old Iflk fo tiht iliok; aod 
M MHk kif^ Idkn dovm froB &• i^t Old flmtkitkii 
Kfau'' And msjing, ''Tkdj, O Uiif I Amm wki m 
cdkd dwtter4Mnn»— paopb whom wotds ktfv no end— 
oonie to gri«f like tki^*' k uttered flieee Yenee: 

«< Yerily fk tortoiee killed kimaelf 
Whilst uttering his Toioe ; 
Tboagk k was holding tight <3ie sticky 
By a word himself k slew. 

** Bdiold him then, excellent hj strengthi 
And speak wise woids^ not out of season. 
You see how, by his talking orennnbh, 
Tk tortoise Ml into this wretehed plight I ** 

Tk king saw that k was himself referr ed to^ and said, 
*'0 Teacher I are you qpeaking of us f 

And tk Bodisat spak openly, and said, '^O great 
king I he it thou, or k it any other, whoerer talk 
beyond measore meets with some miskp lik thia.** 

And tk king henceforth refrained himself, and became 
a man of &w woidsL 




THE TAUCATirS TORTOISE. xl 

This stoiy too is found bIbo in Gro^ Latin, Arabio, 
Persian, and in most European Linguagea,^ tlioagli, 
strangdy eaoogh, it dow not occur in our booki of 
^sop'fl Fablea. Bnt in tlie '^Seop'a FaUea' i* usually 
included a story of a tortoiae wbo asked an eagle to teach 
bim to fly ; and bung dropped, split into two I * It is 
wortby of notice that in the Southern recension of the 
Fafica Tantra it is eaglei^ and not wild duchs or swan^ 
who cany the tortoise ; ' and there can, I think, be litUe 
doubt tbat the two fablea are historically connected. 

Anotber fable^ -very iamiliar to modem readers, is 
stated in the commentoiy to have been first related in 
ridicule of a kiud of Mutual Admiration Society existing 
among the opponents of the Buddha. Hearing the 
monks talking about the foolish way in which Devadatta 
and Kokiilika went about among the people ascribing 
each to the other virtues which neither posaessed, he is 
said to have, told this tale. 



1 Ann Tmntra, ToL Lp. II, when Frotmcr Benfej (L 339-341] fatCM 
■bo the later Tcnioni in diffemt luKDagw. Ha menUoni Wtlft Genua 
tmuUtion of the Etlilih ukd Pimiuib, to), i. p. SI ; Em»tc)ihtMi '^''g'iih 
tCruoD. p. 146 ; Eimm Sitk'i Greek Tcnion, p. 28 ; Jokn »/ Otpua'i Due^ 
toriani UamuuB Vita, D. t b. ; tha Oemun tmulition of thii brt (Din, 
1483}, F. Tiii. S 1 the Sptnuh tnniUtion, lii l ; FirmaiiU, U ; Dtm. « ; 
Axmr i SaliiUi, p. liS ; £< Livr, in Lumiira (ieS4, Bto.), IS4 : U OMkH 
*•» Fin, iTii. 309. See aUo Contei rt PiUm IndienuM d* Kdpti at da 
Lokmtn, iL 112; La Fanlaint, i. S, where the dneke fij to America (I) ; aad 
B'tkiirt • Ealilig imd Dimnig,' p. 34. In India it ii foimd ia Stmtiita, 
ud in iha EilapuUny \t. 2 (Mm UiUler, p. 11£). See Oaa Jwltm, L 71. 

> Thia Tenion ii faood id Jtmiritu (Lewii, L 122] ; nmibna, ii. T aad 
TLi. 14 (Orelli, SG, 128}; and in tha .Swpean tollectioiii (Fur. IBS: Cofia, 
GI] ind in AMtmin, lOt. 

■ Doboit, p. lot. 
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The Jackal and the Crow. 

JAMBU-EHADAEA JATAEA. 

(FausboU, Na 294.) 

Long, long ago, wHen Brahxna-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat had come to life as a tree-god, 
dwelling in a certain groye of Jambu-trees. 

Now a crow was sitting there one day on the branch 
of a Jamba-tree, eating the Jamba-fruits^ when a jackal 
coming by, looked up and saw him* 

'' Ha ! '' thought he. '' Fll flatter that fellow, and get 
some of those Jambus to eaf And thereupon he uttered 
this Terse in his praise : 



'* Who may this be, whose rich and pleasant notes 
Prochmn him best of all the singing-birds ? 
Warbling so sweetly on the Jambu-branch, 
Where like a peacock he sits firm and grand I ** 

Then the crow, to pay him back his compliments^ re* 
plied in this second Terse : 

** TiB a well-bred young gentleman, who understands 
To speak of gentlemen in terms polite I 
Gk)od Sir I — ^whose shape and glossy coat reTeal 
The tiger's oSiBpring — eat of these, I pray I *' 

And so saying, he shook the branch of the Jambu-tree 
till he made the fruit to falL 

But when the god who dwelt in that tree saw the two 
of them, now they had done flattering one another, eating 
the Jambus together, he uttered a third Terse : 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. xiU 

'' Too long, forsooth, Fve Iwme ihe nght 
Of these poor cliatterars of lies — 
The refuse-eater and the offiJ-eater 
BeLiuding eacli other I ** 

And making himself visible in awfol shape, he frightened 
them away from the place I 



It is easy to understand, that when this stoiy had been 
carried out of those countries where the crow and the 
jackal are the common scavengers^ it would lose its 
point ; and it may very well, therefore^ have been 
shortened into the fable of the Fox and the Crow and 
the piece of cheese. On the other hand, the latter is 
so complete and excellent a stoiy, that it would scarcely 
have been expanded, if it had been the original, into 
the tale of the Jackal and the Crow.^ 

The next tale to be quoted is one showing how a wise 
man solves a difficulty. I am sorry that Mr. FausboU 
has not yet reached this Jataka in his edition of the 
Pali text; but I give it from a Sii|halese version of 
the fourteenth century, which is nearer to the Pali than 
any other as yet known.' It is an episode in 



> See La Fontaine, Book L No. 2, and the canent coIlectioDf of JEeop'i 
Fablet (#^. James*! edition, p. 136^. It thoold be added that the Jamhii- 
khudaka-sagyutta in the Sagyutta ^ikaya has nothing to do with our faUe. 
The Jambo-eater of that storj is an ascetic, who li?es on Jamboi, and is eoa- 
Terted bj a discussion on Nirrina. 

* The Sinhalese text will be found in the ^BiitA Sti^^mrawt,' p. 
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The Birth as ' Great Fhyaidaa.*' 
MAHOSADHA JiTAKA. 

A woman, carrying her child, went to the fature 
Bnddha*8 tank to wasK And having first bathed the 
cliild, she put on her upper garment and descended 
into the water to bathe hersell 

Then a Yakshi^l,' seeing the child, had a craving to 
eat it. And taking the form of a woman, she drew near, 
and asked the mother — 

''Friend, this is a verjf pretty child, is it one of 
yoursP** 

And when she was told it was, she asked if she might 
nnrse it. And this being allowed, she nursed it a little, 
and then carried it o£ 

But when the mother saw this, she ran after her, and 
cried out, "Where are you taking my child tof and 
caught hold of her. 

The Yakshin! boldly said, "Where did you get the 
child from? It is mine!'' And so quarrelling, they 
passed the door of the future Buddha's Judgment HalL 

He heard the noise, sent for them, inquired into the 
matter, and asked them whether they would abide by his 

> Litennj'thegreatmedieiiM.' The BodiMt of flwl thna reodTed tkk 
aame beeanae he wii born with a powerful drug in hie band,— en omen of 



the eleremen in deriee bj which, when he grew np, be deli?ered people froai 
tbeir miffortnnet. Compare mj * Buddhism,' p. 187. 

* The Takihaa. producti of witchcraft and camiibaliim, are beings of 
BBaffical power, who feed on human flesh. The male Tahiha occn^iei in 
Buddhist stories a position similar to that of the wided genius m tbe 
Arabian Nights : the female Takahi^I, who occurs more frequently, usually 
pUp tlie put 01 siren. 



THE WISE yUDGS. XT 

decinon. And they ogreod. Then lie had a line drawn 
on the ground ; and told the Taluhifl to tahe hold of the 
duld'B amu, and the mother to take hold of ite l^a ; and 
said, "The child ahall be hen who dragi him over the Una." 

Bat aa soon as they polled at him, the mother, aeeing 
how he enffered, grieved &• if her heart would Imak. 
And letting him gt^ she etood there weejnng. 

Then the fatore Boddha asked the hyitandar^ " Wboaa 
hearts are tender to hahea P thoaa who have home chil- 
dren, or thow lAo have not P " 

And they answered, " O Sire t the hearts of modien 
are tender." 

Then he said, " Whom think yoa is the mothfT P dw 
who has the child in her arms, or she who has let go P " 

And they answered, " She who has let go is th« 



And he said, " Then do you all think that the othar 

was the thief P " 
And they answered, " Sire 1 we cannot telL" 
And he said, " Verily this is a Yakshigi^ who took the 

child to eat it" 
And they asked, "O Sire I how did yon know it P" 
And he replied, "Because her eyes winked no^ and 

were red, and she knew no fear, and had no {utf , I know 

it" 
And BO saying, he AnmmAmA <d the thief, ** Who ai* 

yottP" 
And she said, " Lord I I am a Yakahi^" 
And he asked, " Why did yon take away this ohildP" 
And she said, "I thought to eat him, O my Lord t " 
And he rebuked her, saying, " O foolish woman I For 

your former sins you have been bom a Takahi^^ and ntnr 
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do you stiU sin I '* And lie laid a tow npon lier to keep 
the Five Commandmentay and let lier go. 

But the mother of the child exalted the fature Buddha, 
and said, ''O my Lord! Ghreat Physician! may thy 
life be long!'' And she went away, with her babe 
clasped to her bosom. 



The Hebrew story, in which a similar judgment is 
ascribed to Solomon, occurs in the Book of Kings, which 
is more than a century older than the time of Gotama. 
We shall consider below what may be the connexion 
between the two* 

The next specimen is a tale about lifeless things en-^ 
dowed with miraculous powers; perhaps the oldest tale 
in the world of that kind which has been yet published. 
It is an episode in 



Sakka's Fressnts. 

DADHI-VAHANA jiTAKA. 

(Fausboll, Na 186.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning 
in Benares, four brothers, Brahmans, of that kingdom, 
deroted themselves to an ascetic life; and having built 
themselves huts at equal distances in the region of the 
Himalaya mountains, took up their residence there. 
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SAJCKA'S PRESENTS. xm 



The eldest of them died, and was re-1)om as the god 
Sakka.^ When he became aware of this, he used to go 
and render help at intervals every seven or eight days to 
the others. And one day, having greeted the eldest hermit, 
and sat down beside him, he asked him, '' Reverend Sir, 
what are you in need of f ** 

The hermit, who suffered from jaundice, answered, •* I 
want fire ! '' So he gave him a double-edged hatchet 

But the hermit said, '' Who is to take this, and bring 
me firewood ? '* 

« Then Sakka spake thus to him, '' Whenever, reverend 

Sir, you want firewood, you should let go the hatchet 
from your hand, and say, 'Please fetch me firewood: 
make me fire I * And it will do so." 

So he gave him the hatchet ; and went to the second 
hermit, and asked, *' Reverend Sir, what are you in need 
ofP" 

Now the elephants had made a track for themselves dose 
to his hut. And he was annoyed by those elephants, and said, 
" I am much troubled by elephants ; drive them away.*' 

Sokka, handing him a drum, said, *' Reverend Sir, 
if you strike on this side of it, your enemies will take 
to flight ; but if you strike on this side, they will become 
friendly, and surround you on all sides with. an army in 
fourfold array.'** 




reborn under bappj conditions. Meanwhjle somebodj die, nfoallj one of 
the Boni of men who hat deserred it, locceedi. for a hundred thooiand jeext 
or BO, to hit name and plaee and glory. Sakka ean call to mind hie expe- 
riences in his former birth, a gift in which he sorpassee most other bdnn. 
He was also giren to a kind of practical joking, bj which be tempted peo^, 
and has become a mere beneficent fairy. 

* That is, infantry, caralry, chariota of war, and elephants of war. Tmly 
a useful kind of present to giTe to a pious hermit I 
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So lie gave liiin the drum; and went to the third 
hennity and asked, '' Beyerend Sir, what are yoa in need 
off" 

He was also affected with jaundice, and said, therefore, 
*' I want sour milk.'' 

Sakka gave him a milk-howly Imd said, '' If yoa wish 
for anything, and turn this howl over, it will hecome a 
great river, and poor out such a torrent, that it will be 
able to take a kingdom, and give it to you.'' 

And Sakka went away. But thenceforward the hatchet 
made fire for the eldest hermit; when the second struck 
one side of his drum, the elephants ran away; and the 
third enjoyed his curds. 

Now at that time a wild boar, straying in a forsaken 
village, saw a gem of magical power. When he seized 
this in his mouth, he rose by its magic into the air, and 
went to an island in the midst of the ocean* And think- 
ing, ''Here now I ought to live,'' he descended, and took 
up his abode in a convenient spot under an Udumbara-tree. 
And one day, placing the gem before him, he fell asleep 
at the foot of the tree. 

Now a certain man of the land of Kasi had been ex- 
pelled from home by his parents, who said, " This fellow 
is of no use to us." So he went to a seaport, and em- 
barked in a ship as a servant to the sailors. And the 
ship was wrecked ; but by the help of a plank he reached 
that very island. And while he was looking about for 
fruits, he saw the boar asleep ; and going softly up, he 
took hold of the gem. 

Then by its magical power he straightway rose right 
up into the air I So, taking a seat on the Udumbara-tree, 
he said to himself, " Methinks this boar must have become 
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a sky-walker throagli tlie magio power of this gem. 
That's how he got to be living here ! It's plain enougli 
what I ought to do ; I'll first of all kill and eat him, and 
then I can get away I '' 

So he broke a twig off the tree, and dropped it on hit 
head. The boar woke up, and not seeing the gem, ran 
about, trembling, this way and that way. The man 
seated on the tree laughed. The boar, looking up^ saw 
him, and dashing his bead against the tree, died on the 
spot. 

But the man descended, cooked his flesh, ate it» and 
rose into the air. And as he was passing along the 
summit of the Himalaya range, he saw a hermitage ; and 
descending at the hut of the eldest hermit, he stayed 
there two or three days, and waited on the hermit ; and 
thus became aware of the magic power of the hatchet. 

" I must get that,'' thought he. And he showed the 
hermit the magic power of his gem, and said, ''Sir, do 
you take this, and give me your hatchet." The ascetic, 
full of longing to be able to fly through the air,^ did so. 
But the man, taking the hatchet, went a little way off, 
and letting it go, said, '' O hatchet ! cut off that hermit's 
head, and bring the gem to me ! " And it went» and cut 
off the hermit's head, and brought him the genL 

Then he put the hatchet in a secret place, and went to 
the second hermit, and stayed there a few days. And 
having thus become aware of the magic power of the 
drlim, he exchanged the gem for the drum ; and cut off 
hU head too in the same way as before. 



^ The power of goin? through the tir it iudiHj coDsidered in Iiidiaa 
1e;;eods to he the result, and t proof, of neat hoHnen and lonr-continiied 
penance. So the hermit thought he woola get a fine reputatioB dieaplj. 
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Then lie went to the third hermit^ and saw the magic 
power of the milk-bowl ; and exchanging the gem for it» 
caused hU head to be cut off in the same manner. And 
taking the Gem, and the Hatchet^ and the Drum, and 
the Milk-bowly he flew away np into the air. 

Not &r from the city of Benares he Mopped, and sent 
by the hand of a man a letter to the king of Benares 
to this effect, ''Either do battle^ or give me up your 
kingdom I '^ 

No sooner had he heard that message^ than the king 
sallied forth, saying, '' Let us catch the scoundrel I '' 

But the man beat one side of his drum, and a fourfold 
army stood around him I And directly he saw that the 
king's army was drawn out in battle array, he poured out 
his milk-bowl; and a mighty river aroee^ and the multi- 
tude, sinking down in it» were not able to escape I Then 
letting go the hatchet^ he said, ''Bring me the king^s 
head ! ** And the hatchet went, and 1»onght the king^s 
head, and threw it at his feet; and no one had time even 
to raise a weapon I 

Then he entered the city in the midst of his great 
army, and caused himself to be anointed king^ under the 
name of Dadhi-yahana (The Lord of Milk)^ and govemod 
the kingdom with righteooanesa.^ 



./ 



The story goes on to relate how the king planted a 
wonderful mango, how the sweetness of its fruit turned 
to sourness through the too-doee proodmily of bitter 



1 Compm XahiAihinta, xi. 17M. 
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herbs, (!) and how the Bodisat^ then the Idng^s minister^ 
pointed out that evil communications corrupt good 
things. But it is the portion above transkted which 
deserves notice as the most ancient example known of 
those tales in which inanimate objects are endowed with 
magical powers ; and in which the Seven League Boots^ 
or the Wishing Cup, or the Vanishing Hat» or the Won- 
derful Lamp, render their fortunate possessors happy and 
glorious. There is a very tragical story of a Wishing 
Cup in the Buddhist Collection,^ where the Wishing 
Cup, however, is turned into ridicule. It is not un- 
pleasant to find that beliefs akin to, and perhaps the 
result of, fetish- worship, had faded away, among Buddhist 
story-tellers, into sources of innocent amusement. 

Li this curious tale the Hatchet^ the Drum, and the 
Milk-bowl are endowed with qualities much more fit 
for the use they were put to in the latter part of the 
story, than to satisfy the wants of the hermits. It is 
common ground with satirists how little, save sorrow, 
men would gain if they could have anything they chose 
to ask for. But, unlike the others we have quoted, the 
tale in its present shape has a flavour distinctively Budd- 
hist in the irreverent way in which it treats the great 
god Sakka, the Jupiter of the pre-Buddhistic Hindus. It 
takes for granted, too, that the hero ruled in righteous- 

> FantbSU, Ko. 291. 
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ness; and thia it as common in the Jatakasy as the 
' lived happily ever after ' of modem love stories. 

This last idea recurs more strongly in the Birth Story 
oaiied 



k lesson for Sngs. _ 
RAJOVADA JATAKA. 
(FansboU, Na 151.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reig:ning in 
Benares, the future Buddha returned to life in the womb 
of his chief queen; and after the conception ceremony 
had been performed, he was safely bom. And when the 
day came for choosing a name, they called him Prince 
Brahma-datta. He grew up in due course ; and when he 
was sixteen years old, went to TakkasilS,^ and became 
accomplished in all arts. And after his &ther died he 
ascended the throne, and ruled the kingdom with 
righteousness and equity. He gave judgments without 
partiality, hatred, ignorance, or fear.' Since he thus 
reigned with justice, with justice also his ministers ad- 
ministered the law. Lawsuits being thus decided with 
justice, there were none who brought &lse cases. And 
as these ceased, the noise and tumult of litigation ceased 
in the king's court. Though the judges sat all day in 

> This if the well-knowii tomi in the Pftnjib caDed by the Oreeb TaziU, 
apd famed in Buddhist legoid as the great uniTentty of ancieiit India, at 
Nidanda wii in later tfiiwa 

* Literallj •* without partialis and the rett." that it, the rert of the e/ef i< 
tlie actiona forbidden to jndgce (and to kinp n 
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the court, ihej had to leave without «ay one coming for 
justice. It came to this, that the Hall of Justice wooU 
have to he closed I - 

Then the future Buddha thought, " From my mgning 
with righteouBueas there are none who come for jndg^ 
ment ; the hustle has ceased, and tlie Hall of Justice will 
have to be closed. It bdiores me, therefore, nor to 
examine into m; own foults ; and if I find that anything 
is wrong in me, to put that away, and practise <nily 

Thenceforth he sought for some one to tell him Ida 
faults ; but among thoae around him he found no <HU 
who would tell him of any fonlt, but heard only his own 
praise. 

Then he thought, "It is from fear of me that these 
men speak only good things, and not evil things," and 
he sought among those people who lived outside the 
palace. And finding no fault-finder there, be sought 
among those who lived outside the city, in the suburb^ 
at the four gates.' And there too finding no one to find 
fault, and hearing only his own praise, ha determined 
to search the country places. 

So he made over the kingdom to his ministers, and 
mounted his chariot; and taking only hia charioteer, 
left the city in disguise. And searching the country 
through, up to the very boundary, he found no fault- 
finder, and heard only of his own virtue; and so he 
turned back from the outermost boundary, and returned 
by the high road towards the city, 

Kow at that time the king of Kosala, Mallika by name. 
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was alfio mling his kingdom with righteousness; and 
when seeking for some fault in himself, he also found no 
fault-finder in the palace, but only heard of his own 
virtue! So seeking in country places, he too* came to 
that yery spot. And these two came face to face in a low 
cart-track with precipitous sides, where there was no 
space for a chariot to get out of the way I 

Then the charioteer of MaUika the king said to the 
charioteer of the king of Ben&res, '' Take thy chariot out 
of the way I'' 

But he said, ''Take thy chariot out of the way, 
charioteer! In this chariot sitteth the lord oyer the 
kingdom of Benares, the great king Brahma-datta.'' 

Yet the other replied, '' In this chariot, charioteer, 
sitteth the lord oyer the kingdom of Kosala, the great 
king Hifallika. Take thy carriage out of the way, and 
make room for the chariot of our king I *^ 

Then the charioteer of the king of Benares thought^ 
'* They say then that he too is a king I What u now to 
be done f ** After some consideration, he said to himself 
^ I know a way. I'll find out how old he is, and then 
111 let the chariot of the younger be got out of the way, 
and so make room for the elder/' 

And when he had arriyed at that conclusion, he asked 
that charioteer what the age of the king of Kosala was. 
But on inquiry he found that the ages of both were equaL 
Then he inquired about the extent of his kingdom, and 
about his army, and his wealth, and his renown, and 
about the country he liyed in, and his caste and tribe and 
family. And he found that both were lords of a kingdom 
three hundred leagues in extent ; and that in respectT of 
army and wealth and renown, and the countries in which 
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they llyed, and their caste and their tribe and their 
family, they were just on a par I 

Then he thought, *'I will make way for the moat 
righteous.'* And he asked, '' What kind of righteousneas 
has this king of yours P ^ 

And the other saying, '' Such and such is our king's 
righteousness,'' and so proclaiming his king's wickedness 
as goodness, uttered the First Stanza : 

The strong he overthrows by strength. 
The mild by mildness, does Mallika ; 
The good he conquers by goodness^ 
And the wicked by wickedness too. 
Such is the nature of ihU king I 
Move out of the way, O charioteer I 

But the charioteer of the king of Benares asked him, 
" Well, have you told all the virtues of your king P '' 

'' Yes," said the other. 

''If these are his virtues^ where are then his faults f 
replied he. 

The other said, ''Well, for the nonce, they shall be 
faults, if you like ! But pray, then, what is the kind of 
goodness your king has P " 

And then the charioteer of the king of Benares called 
unto him to hearken, and uttered the Second Stanza: 

Anger he conquers by calmness^ 

And by goodness the wicked; 

The stingy he conquers by gifts^ 

And by truth the speaker of lies. 
Such is the nature of thU king I 
Move out of the way, O charioteer I " 

And when he had thus spoken, both Mallika the king 
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and his charioteer alighted from their charioL And they 
took out the horses, and removed their chariot^ and made 
WE J for the king of Benares I 

But the king of Benares exhorted MaUika the king, 
saying, ** Thus and thus is it right to do.'' And returning 
to BenareSy he practised charity, and did other good 
deeds, and so when his life was ended he passed away 
to heaven. 

And MaUika the king took his exhortation to heart; 
and having in vain searched the country through for a 
fault-finder, he too returned to his own city, and prac- 
tised charity and other good deeds; and so at the end 
of his life he went to heaven. 



The mixture in this Jataka of earnestness with dry 
humour is very instructive. The exaggeration in the 
earlier part of the story; the hint that law depends in 
reality on false cases ; the suggestion that to decide cases 
justly would by itself put an end, not only to 'the 
block in the law courts,' but even to all lawsuits; the 
way in which it is brought about that two mighty kings 
should meet^ unattended, in a narrow lane; the clever- 
ness of the first charioteer in getting out of his diffi- 
culties; the brand-new method of settling the delicate 
question of precedence— « method which, logically carried 
out, would destroy the necessity of such questions being 
raised at all; — all this is the amusing side of the 
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Jiitaka. It duora, and u meant to throv, an ur of 
unreality orer tlie atoiy ; and it is none the len hnmoar 
because it is left to be inferred, because it is aaiy aa 
aroma which might easily escape uonotioed, onlj the 
hamoor of naive absurdity and of clarer repartee. 

But none the less also is the stoiy-tdler thoroughly 
in earnest ; be really means that justice is noblc^ Ukat 
to conquer evil by good is the right thing, and that 
goodness is the true measure of greatness. Tho objeet 
is edification also, and not amusement only. The kasosi 
itself is quite Buddbistio. The first four lines of the 
Second Moral are indeed included, as verse 223, in die 
Dhammapada or 'Scripture Verses,' perhaps the moat 
eocrcd and most widoly-read book of the Buddhist BiUa ; 
and the distinction between the two ideals of virtue is in 
harmony with all Buddhist ethics. It is by no meam^ 
however, exclusively Buddhistic. It gives expresmon to 
an idea that would be consistent with most of the later 
religions ; and is found also in the great Hindn Epio, tlio 
Maha Bhiirata, which has been called tlie Bible of flw 
Hindus,* It is true that further on in the same poem is 
found the oppoute sentiment, attributed in our stoiy to 
the king of Mallika ; * and that the higher teaching is 
in one of the latest portions of the Maha Bharafa, and 

1 Uabl Bhliabi, t. IfilS. Aaother pung* at in. 112U Ii tvj draOM. 
> Mahi Dhuau, lii. 40S2. Sw Dr. Midr't " Ucfaittl TnuUtkw tnm. 
SuukiitWiitan" (1S7B), |^ xixi, B8, 116, IM. 
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probablj of Buddhist origin. But wlien we find that 
the Buddhist principle of oyercoming evil bj good was 
receiyed, as well as its opposite, into the Hindu poem, 
it is clear that this lofty doctrine was bj no means re- 
pugnant to the best among the Brahmans.^ 

It is to be r^;retted that some writers on Buddhism 
haye bem led away by their just admiration for the 
noble tfiaching of Gh>tama into an unjust depreciation 
of the religions system of which his own was^ after all, 
but the highest product and result. There were doubt- 
less among the Brahmans uncompromising adyocates 
of the worst priyileges of caste^ of the most debasing 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies; but this 
Terse is only one among many others which are in- 
contestable eyidence of the wide preyalence also of a 
spirit of justice^ and of an earnest seeking after truth. 
It isy in fact, inaccurate to draw any hard-and-fast line 
between the Indian Buddhists and their countrymen 
of other faiths. After the first glow of the Buddhist 
reformation had passed away, there was probably as 
little difference between Buddhist and Hindu as there 
was between the two kings in the story which has just 
been told. 



* Similar {MMnra will ako be' found in Lto Tm, DoiigWf Confndas- 
Ssm, etc, p. 197 ; FftnehA Tmntn, L 247 (277}-iT. 72; in StolMrai, Quoted 
bj Miiir, ^. 366; and in St Matthew, t. 44-46; whereaa the luUiks 
doctrine k mcn lca t ed bj Coofnciaa (Legg«> Cbineie ClaMiei, L 162). 
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Among tlie otlier points of similarity between Buddbista 
and Kindos^ tbere is one which deserves more' especial 
mention here^ — that of their liting for the kind of 
moral-comio tales which form the bulk of Hts Baddhist 
Birth Stories. That tbis partiality was 1^ no means 
confined to the Buddhists is apparent from the Saet 
that books of such tales hare been amongst the most 
favourite literature of the Hindus. And this is the 
more interesting to as, as it is these Hindn ooHections 
that hare most nearly preserved the form in which 
many of the Indian stories hare been carried to die 
West. 

The oldest of the collections now extant is the one 
already referred to, the Pahcha Tastra, that is, the 
' Fire Books,' a kind of Hindu ' Pentateuch * or ' Pen- 
tamerone.' In its earliest form this work is unfor^ 
tunately no longer extant ; but in the sixth c^ituiy 
of our era a book rery much like it formed part of a 
work translated into Pahlari, or Ancient Persian; and 
thence, about 750 a.d., into Syriac, nnder the title 
of ' Kalilaq ahd Dahnao,* and into Arabic under the 
title 'Kaulah akd Dimkah.'^ 
1 The Dinin n 
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These tales, thougli originallj Buddhist, became great 
favoarites among the Arabs; and as the Arabs were 
gradnallj brought into contact with Europeans, and 
penetrated into the South of Europe, they brought the 
stories with them; and we soon afterwards find them 
translated into TTestem tongues. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of this preface to set.out in full 
detaQ the intricate literary history inyolved in this 
statement; and while I must refer the student to the 
Tables appended to this Introduction for fuller infor- 
mation, I can only give here a short summary of the 
principal facta. 

It is curious to notice that it was the Jews to whom 
we owe the earliest versions. Whilst their mercantile 
pursuits took them much amongst the followers of the 
Prophet, and the comparative nearness of their religious 
beliefs led to a freer intercourse than was usually pos- 
sible between Christians and Moslems^ they were natu- 
rally attracted by a kind of literature such as this-— 
Oriental in morality, amusing in style, and perfectly 
free from Christian legend and from Christian dogma. 
It was also the kind of literature which travellers would 
most easily become acquainted with, and we need not 
therefore be surprised to hear that a Jew, named Symeon 
Seth, about 1080 a.d., made the first translation into a 
European language, viz. into modem GreeL Another 
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Jew, about 1250, made a traiialatioa of a slightly 
different recension of tlie 'Kalilah and Dimnali' into 
Hebrew; and a third, John of Capoa, tamed thia 
Hebrew version into Latin between 1363 and 1278. 
At about the same time as the Hebrew Torsion, another 
was made direct from the Arabic into Spaniaht and 
a fifth into I^tin ; and from then five Termoni trans- 
lations were afterwards made into Oerman, Italian, 
French, and EnglisL 

The title of the second Latin renion just mentioned 
is very striking' — it is ".Ssop the Old." To the trans- 
lator, Baldo, it evidently seemed quite in order to ascribe 
these new stories to the traditional teller of similar stories 
in ancient times ; just as witty sayings of more modem 
times have been collected into boohs ascribed to the cmce 
venerable Joe Miller. Baldo was neither sufficiently 
enlightened to consider a good etoiy the worse for being 
an old one, nor sufficiently scrupulous to hesitate at 
giving his new book the advantage it would gain from 
ita connexion with a well-known name. 

Is it true, then, that the so-called .^Isop's Fablea — 
so popular still, in spite of many rivals, among our 
Western children.— are merely adaptations from tales 
invented long ^o to please and to instruct the child- 
like people of the East P I think I can give an answer, 
though not a complete answer, to the questitoi. 
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JEaop liimself is several times mentioned in classical 
literatnrey and always as the teller of stories or fables. 
Thus Plato says that Socrates in his imprisonment occu- 
pied himself by taming the stories (literally myths) of 
Maap into verse :^ Aristophanes four times refers to 
his tales:' and Aristotle quotes in one form a fable of 
his, which Lucian quotes in another.' In accordance 
with these references, classical historians fix the date 
of ^sop in the sixth century B.a;^ but some modem 
critics, relying on the vagueness and inconsistency of 
the traditions, have denied his existence altogether. 
This is, perhaps, pushing scepticism too far ; but it may 
be admitted that he left no written works, and it is quite 
certain that if he did, they have been irretrievably lost 

Notwithstanding this, a learned monk of Constan* 
tinople, named Planudes, and the author also of 
numerous other works, did not hesitate, in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, to write a work which he 
called a collection of JESsop's Fables. This was first 
printed at Milan at the end of the fifteenth century; 



* Vmp0, 66S, 1259, 1401, and foIL ; and Atw, 661 and foIL 

* Arirt. de part anim., iu. 2 ; Lndan Kigr., S2. 

' HerodotQf (ii. 134) makes him eontempomr wHli King Amasb of Egrpt, 
the beg:iimisg of whose reign is placed in 669 b.c. ; Plutarch (Sept. Bap. 
Coot., 162) makes him eontempofair with Solon, who is reputed to hare 
been bom in 63S b.c ; and Diogenes Laertins (L 72) says that he floorished 
about the fiftr-iecond OlympiacC «.«. 672-669 b.c. Compare C/tftlon, Faat 
HeQ. L 237 (under tha jear b.o. 672) and L 239 (under b.o. 634). 
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and two other luppleinentary coUectioiu Iuts salwe* 
qaentlj appeared.^ From tliese^ and especially from 
the work of Planndei, all our so-called Maap'n FaUet 
aro derived. 

WbeDce then did PUnndea and liia fellov-laboaren 
draw their tales? This cannot be completdj answered 
till the source of each one of them shall have heen clearly 
found, and this has not yet been completdy don& Bat 
Oriental and dasucal scholars have already traced a 
goodly number of them ; and the general results of their 
investigations may be shortly stated. 

Babeius, a Greek poet, who probably lived in the 
first century before Christ, wrote in verse a number of 
fables, of which a few fragments were known in the 
Middle Ages.* The complete work was fortunately 
discovered by Mjnas, in the year 1824, at Motmt Athoa; 
and both Bentley and Tyrwhitt from the fragment^ and 
Sir George Comewall Lewis in his well-known edition 
of the whole work, have shown that several of Planudei^ 
Fables are also to be found in Babrioa.* 

> One It neidelberR in IBID, iA the other at Pun in 1810. Than b s 
complete edition 0/ all ihete fibW 231 in numbs, br T. OL SchHdv. 
Bre^n, 1812. • ' 

" S« the (ditioiii br 2V Furim, Florenc*, 180B ; Bclumitr, fat h ■». 
pendu to hii edition of .£sop'i Fables, BmUn, 1812; Bemr, UOncbm, 
1818; Knock, HaMo, 1B3S; and Leieit, Pbilolog. UiHsam, 1831, L 180- 

of the ne-lj-found MB art by i«A.«™, !«(; OrtlH ni SmiUr, IMl 
0. C. Ltwu, IMS ; and Sduuiltvim, 18M. 
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It is poesible, also, that the JBsopean. fables of tlie 
Latin poet PuiEDKUs, wlio in the title of his work calls 
himself a freedman of Augustus, were known to Planudes. 
But the work of Fhsedrus^ which is based on that of 
Babrius, existed only in very rare MSS. till the end 
of the sixteenth century,^ and may therefore have easily 
escaped the notice of Planudes. 

On the other hand, we have seen tiiat versions of 
Buddhist Birth Stories, and other Indian tales, had 
appeared in Europe before the time of Planudes in Ghreek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Spanish; and many of his stories 
have been clearly traced back to this source.' Further, as 
I shall presently show, some of the fables of Babrius 
and Phffidrus, found in Planudes^ were possibly de- 
riyed by those authors from Buddhist sources. And 
lastly, other versions of the Jitakas^ besides those which 
have been mentioned as coming through the Arabs, had 
reached Europe long before the time of Planudes; and 
some more of his stories have been traced back to 
Buddhist sources through these channels also. 

« It WM fint edited bj PIIAmi, Ib 1696; alM bj OnVL Zuiicli, 1831. 
Ccoip. (kMUrkp, 'Phcdrai und die JEmtf, Febel im Mitteklter.' 

km el KeUl 



* By 5i/««(lfv d^ &My, in hit edition of KeUbb and DimniOi, Peril, 1S16; 
XewrlrMr Deshm^ckmrnntf in hit ' Enei sur ki Fablee Indiennei, et for lear 
Introd. en Enrope,* Parii, 1838; TnUmor Btmfejf^ in hit edition of the 
PafkA Tmntn, Leipng, 1869; ProfeeMr Umx M&tnr, ' On the Munation of 
Fables,* CoHUmj>orarp Sgview, Juljr, 1870; Frafeoor Weber, 'Ueber dot 
Zimmnienbang indiKher Fabdn mit Orieduaehen,* Indische Stndien, i& 
337 and folL ; Adolf Weifemr, 'Enai sur ks rajvporta entie ka apdognea 
de rinde et de la Grtee,' 1863; (HU K$Jkr^ ^Ueber die Qeechiehte der 
Gfieehischen Fabeln,' 1862. 
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'Wliat is at present known, then, with respect to the 
so-called .^Isop's faUes, amonnts to tUs — tliat none of 
them are reiJlf jEsopeon at all ; that &e collection waa 
first formed in the Middle Ages; that a Ui^ nmnber 
of them have been already traced back, in Tariooa way^ 
to our Buddhist Jataka hook ; and that almost the vhde 
of them are probably derired, in one vay or another, 
from Indian soorcea. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention, as a fitting close to 
the history of the so-called iBsop's Fablea, that those 
of his stories which Planndea borrowed indirectly from 
India have at length hoen restored to their original 
home, and bid fair to be popular even in this mnch- 
altered form. For not only has an Englishman trans- 
lated a few of them into several of Ae many languages 
qtoken in the great continent of India,* but Nariyan 
Balkrishna Godpole, B.A., one of the Masters of the 
Government High School at Ahmadnagar, has lately 
published a second edition of his translation into Sanskrit 
of the conmion English version of the successfnl qmrioos 
compilation of the old monk of Constantinople I 

■ J. GiUhritt, • The Oritntal Ftbnliit, oi Polnlot Tiudtfim of .Xmp'i 
ind other ADcient Ftblel (rom tha Engluh Xugnga into Hisdotui, 
Pcniin. Anbie, Bh*kka, BongU, Suucrit, etc, ia tte BnuMM Ch*nd«.' 
CilinilU, 1801. 
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A complete answer to tlie question widi which the last 
digression started can only be given when each one of 
the two hundred and thirty-one fables of Planudes and 
his successors shall have been traced back to its original 
author. ^But — ^whatever that complete answer may be — 
the discoTeries just pointed out are at least most strange 
and most instructive. And yet, if I mistake not, the 
history of the Jataka Book contains hidden amongst its 
details a fact more unexpected and more striking stilL 

In the eighth century the Ehalif of Bagdad was that 
Almansur at whose court was written the Arabic book 
Tfalilah and Dimnah, afterwards translated by the learned 
Jews I have mentioned into Hebrew, Latin, and Ghreek. 
A Christian, high in office at his court, afterwards became 
a monk, and is well known, under the name of St. John 
of Damascus^ as the jtuthor m Greek of many theological 
works in defence of the orthodox foith. Among ihese^ 
is a religious romance called 'Barlaam and Joasaph,' 
giving the history of an Indian prince who was converted 
byJBarlaam and became a hermit This history, the 
reader will be surprised to learn, is taken from the life 
of the Buddha; and Joasaph is merdy the Buddha 
under another name, the word Joasaph, or Josaphat, being 
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Simply a corruption of tlie word Bodisat^ that title of the 
future Buddha so constantly repeated in the Buddhist 
Birth Stories.^ Now a life of the Buddha forms the intro- 
duction to our Jataka Book, and St John's romance dso 
contains a number of fables and storiesi, most of which 
have been traced back to the same source.' 

This book, the first religious romance published in 
a Western language, became very popular indeed, and, 
like the Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah, was translated into 
many other European languages. It exists in Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, 



and Dutch. This will show how widely it was read, 
and how much its moral tone pleased the taste of the 
Middle Ages. It was also translated as early as 1204 
into Icelandic, and has even been published in the 
Spanish dialect used in the Philippine Islands I 

Now it was a very ancient custom among Christians 
to recite at the most sacred part of their most sacred 
service (in the so-called Canon of the Mass, immediately 



^ Joasapb ii in Artbie written also YOdisatf ; tnd thk, throngh s eonfn- 
sion between tbe Artbie letters Y and B^ if for Bodisat. See, for th« biftoiT 
of tbese changes, Reinand, * Memoirs sor Tlnde,* 1849, p. 91 ; qnoted witu 
approbation by Weber, * Indische Streifen,* iiL 67. 

* Tbe Buddhist origin was first pointed oat by Labonlmje in tlie Jrfrtt, 
JuIt, 1859 ; and more foil? by Lieorecht, in tbe ' Jahrbncn fiir romanisdM 
und englische Literator,* 1860. See also Littr6, JourtuU det 5«mmm, ISSft, 
who fullT discusses, and decides in fsTour of the romance being mUy tba 
work of St John of Damascus. I hope, in a future Tolume, to pubfish s 
complete analysis of St. John*s work ; pointing out the resemblances between 
it and the Buodhist liyes of Gotama, and giving parallel nassagea wheraver 
the Greek adopts, not only the Buddhist idMS» but also Buddhist exp 
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before tlie consecration of the Host) the names of deceased 
saints and martyrs. Religious men of local celebrity 
were inserted for this purpose in local lists^ called 
Diptycbsy and names imiversally bonoured throughout 
Christendom appeared in all such catalogues. The con- 
fessors and mar^rrs so bonoured are now said to be 
canonized, that is^ they have become enrolled among the 
number of Christian saints mentioned in the 'Canon,' 
whom it is the duty of every Catholic to reyere, whose 
intercession may be invoked, who may be chosen as 
patron saints, and in whose bcmour images and altars 
and chapels may be set up.^ 

For a long time it was permitted to the local eccle- 
siastics to continue the custom of inserting such names 
in their 'Diptychs,' but about 1170 a decretal of Pope 
Alerander IIL confined the power of canonization, as 
far as the Soman Catholics were concerned,' to the 
Pope himself. From the different Diptychs various 
martyrdogies, or lists of persons so to be commemorated 
in the 'Canon,' were composed to supply the place of 
the merely local lists or Diptychs. For as time went 
on, it began to be considered more and more improper 



* J^ Ben§iiH JJV. in ' De lerTonim Dei liettiilcttioBe et liettonim 
csBonitatioiie,' Ub. i cap. 46; Regnitr^ «De eedeiiA Chiisti,* ia MigM'f 
Theol. Can. CompL it. 710. 
_'. '^'5!?^.^'^'' \^' V^ '^^ jM,^ conilniMd and explained bj decreea ol 



rriMB VIII. (llth Maxth, 1626, and 6th Jnly, 1634} and of Alexander TIL 
(ie69). V -» » /. / 
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I to insert new names in so sacred a part of the Chnrob 

] prayers; and the old names being well known, ilie 

i Diptjcbs fell into disuse. The names in the Mar^n^ 

ologies were at last no longer inserted in the Canon, 
but are repeated in the service called the 'Prime'; 
though the term 'canonized' was stiU used of the 
holy men mentioned in them* And when the increasing 
number of such Martyrologies threatened to lead to 
] confusion, and to throw doubt on the excluave power 

j of the Popes to canonize. Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 

1 (1585-1590) authorized a particular Martyrdlogium, 

drawn up by Cardinal Baronius, to be used throughout 
the Western Church. In that work are included not 
only the saints first canonized at Rome, but all those 
who, having been already canonized elsewhere, were 
. then acknowledged by the Pope and the College of 

Rites to be saints of the Catholic Church of Christ 
Among such, under the date of the 27th of November, 
^- are included ''The holy Saints Barlaam and Josaphat,, 
. of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful 

acts Saint John of Damascus has described.''^ 
J Where and when they were first canonized, I have 

been imable, in spite of much investigation, to ascer* 
tain. Petrus de Natalibus, who was Bishop of Equilium, 



\ 



^ p. 177 of the edition of 1S78, betrinir the oiBdal ■ppronl of Fopt 
Pim IX., or p. S03 of the Cdogne edition of 1610. 
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the modem Jesolo, near Yenice, from 1370 to 1400, wrote 
a Martyrology called 'Catalogua Sanctorun'; and in 
it^ among the 'saints,' lie inserts botli Barlaam and 
Josaphat^ gi^g also a short account of them derived 
from the old Latin translation of St John of Damascus.^ 
It is from this work that Baronios, the compiler of the 
authorized Martyrology now in use, took over the names 
of these two saints, Barlaam and Josaphat. But^ so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, they do not occur in 
any martyrologies or lists of saints of the Western 
Church older than that of Petrus de Natalibus. 

In the corresponding manual of worship still used in 
the Greek Church, howerer, we find, under August 26, 
the name 'of the holy losaph,, son of Abener, king 
of India.'' Barlaam is not mentioned, and is not there- 
fore recognized as a saint in the Gredc Church. No 
history is added to the simple statement I have quoted ; 
and I do not know on what authority it rests. But 
there is no doubt that it is in the East^ and probaUy 
among the records of the ancient church of Syria, that 
a final solution of this question should be sought.' 

Some of the ' more learned of the numerous writers 

1 Cil 8«iiet, Leydoi ed. IMS, p. eBfi. 

* p. 160 of the put for the monin of Ang^ift of the Aoihoriied MvmSbt fA 
the Creek Chinth, pnUiihed et Conitentanople, 1S4S : "Tev Mov IwdUiif^ 

* For the tnf ormition in the lift three pegee I am ehiefly indeVted to aij 
father, the Ber. T. W. Davidi, without wboee generow aid I ihonld not haft 
nttcmpted to tooch thia obaenre and difBcnh qneitiflo. 
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who translated or composed new works on the bans of 
the story of Josaphat^ have pointed out in their notes 
that he had been canonized;^ and the hero of the 
romance is usually called St Josaphat in the titles of 
these works^ as will be seen from the Table of the 
Josaphat literature bdow. But Professor liebrebht^ 
when identifying Josaphat with the Buddha, took no 
notice of this; and it was Ptofessor Max MuUer^ who > ^ 
has done so much to infuse the glow of life into the 
dry bones of Oriental scholarship, who first pointed oat 
the strange fact — almost incredible, were it not for the 
completeness of the proof — that Gotama_ the Buddha, 
under the name of St Josaphat, is now officially recog- 
nized and honoured and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint I _ 

I have now followed the Western history of the 
Buddhist Book of Birth Stories along two channels 
only. Space would fail me, and the reader's patience 
perhaps too, if I attempted to do more. But I may 
mention that the inquiry is not by any means ex- 
hausted. A learned Italian has proved that a good 
many of the stories of the hero known throughout 
Europe as Sinbad the Sailor are derived from the same 

t 

inexhaustible treasury of stories witty and wise ;' and a 

' Soe, for instance, Billiiis, and the Italian Editor of 17S4. 
' Compargttiy *Rioerche intome al libro di Sindibad,* MHano, 1869. 
Compare LoHd^rger, ' Die Fabeln dot 8ophoS|' Poaen, 1859. 
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similar remark applies also to other weQ-known Tales 
mdaded in the Arabian Nights.^ La Fontaine, whose 
charming versions of the Fables are so deservedly ad- 
mired, openly acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
French versions of Kalilah and Dimnab; and Professor 
Benfey and others have traced the same stories, or 
ideas drawn from them, to Poggio^ Boccacdo^ Gbwer, 
Chancery Spenser, and many other later writers. Thna^ 
for instance^ the three caskets and the poond of flesh 
in 'The Merchant of Yenice,' and the precious jewel 
which in 'As Yon Like It' the venomons toad wears 
in his head,' are derived from the Buddhist tales. Li 
a similar way it has been shown that tales current 
among the Hungarians and the numerous peoples of 
Slavonio race have been derived from Buddhist souroei^ 
through translations made by or for the Huns^ wbo 
penetrated in the time of G^ghis Ehin into the East 
of Europe.' And finally yet other Lidian tales, not 
included in the TCalilag and Damnag literature^ bave 
been brought into the opposite comer of Europe^ by 
the Arabs of Spain.^ 



> See Benfej, Pttitidis Ttotn, toL L, Introdndioo, , 

* Act fi. wene 1. Ptofenor Benfej, in hit FuitKha Taatn, L S1S-S20. 
bM tnoed tfait idM lir and wide. Dr. Dennji, in Idi 'Fdklon ol Cluna,' 
girci fbe Chineie Boddhift Tcnko of it 

• See Benfej*s Introduction to Pificn Tmntn, {{ 86, S9, 71, M» 16S, 186. 
Mr. Baliton's forthcoming tramlition of TTbettn ■totict wiU tiuow inrdMr 
Bglit ott thii, at present, ntber obwnra rabjaet 

« 8ee^ lor exan^ tho Fable tnnalated bcdow, pp. S78-S7a. 
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CREEK AND BUDDHIST FABLES. xliU 

There is only one other point on which a few words 
should be said. I have puiposdy chosen as specimens 
one Buddhist Birth Story similar to the Judgment of 
Solomon; two which are found also in Babrius; and 
one which is found also in PluDdms. How are these 
similarities^ on which the later history of Indian FaUes 
throws no lights to be explained P 

As regards the cases of Babrius and Fho^druSi it can 
only be said that tlie Ghre^ wbo travelled with Alex- 
ander to India may have taken the tales there^ but 
they may equally well have brought them back. We 
only know that at the end of the fourth, and stiU more 
in the third century before Christy there was constant 
travelling to and fro between the Greek dominions in 
the East and the adjoining parts of India, whicb were 
then Buddhist, and that the Birth Stories were already 
popular among the Buddhists in Afghanistan, where 
the Greeks remained for a long time. Indeed, the very 
region which became the seat of the GrsBCo-Bactrian 
kings takes, in all the Northern versions of the Birtk 
Stories, the place occupied by the country of Easi in 
the Pali text, — so that the scene of the tales is laid 
in that district. And among the innumerable Buddhist 
remains still existing there, a large number are con* 
nected with the Birth Stories.^ It is also in this very 

> The legend of SomedbA*! Klf-tbnegttiofi (lee below, pp. 11-lS) it laid 
near Jelultbad ; and Mr. William Simpson baa discorerei un tha 90I two 
bas-reliefa repntenting tha principal incident in tha legend. 
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district^ and under the immediate successor of Alexander, 
that the original of the 'Kalilah and Dinmah' was said 
by its Arabian translators to have been written by Bidpai. 
It is possible that a smaller number of similar stories 
were also current among the Ghreeks ; and that they not 
only heard the Buddhist ones, but told their own. But so 
far as the Greek and the Buddhist stories can at present 
be compared, it seems to me that the internal evidence 
is in &your of the Buddhist versions being the originals 
from which the Greek versions were adapted. Whether 
more than this can be at present said is very doubtful : 
when the Jatakas are all published, and the aomilarities 
between them and classical stories shall have been fuUy 
investigated, the contents of the stories may enable 
criticism to reach a more definite conclusion. 

The case of Sobmon's judgment is somewhat different. 
If there were only one &ble in Babrius or PhsDdrus 
identical with a Buddhist Birth Story, we should suppose 
merely that the same idea had occurred to two different 
minds; and there would thus be no necessity to postulate 
any historical connexion. Now the similarity of the 
two judgments stands^ as far as I know, in complete 
isolation; and the story is not so curious but that two 
writers may have hit upon the same idea. At the same 
time, it is just possible that when the Jews were in 
Babylon they may have told, or heard, the stoiy. 
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Had we met with tlii« story in a book imquestioiiablj 
\ \ later than the Exile, we might suppose that they heard 

[ ^ the story there; that some one repeating it had ascribed 

the judgment to King Solomon, whose great wisdom was 
a common tradition among them; and that it had tliiia 
been included in their history of that long. But we 
find it in the Book of Kings, which is usually assigned 
to the time of Jeremiah, who died during the Exile; 
and it should be remembered that the chronide in quea- 
[ J tion was based for the most part on traditions eumoft 

i much earlier among the Jewish people^ and probably 

on earlier documents. 

If, on the other hand, they told it thers^ we may 

* 

expect to find some evidence of the fact in the deCaib 
of the story as preserred in the Buddhist story-booka 
current in the North of India, and more especiany in 
the Buddhist countries bordering on Persia. Now Dr. 
Dennys, in his ^ Folkhrt qf China^* has given na a 
Chinese Buddhist version of a similar judgment^ whieli 
is most probably derived from a Northern Buddhist 
Sanskrit original ; and though this version is veiy late^ 
and differs so much in its details from those of both 
the Pali and Hebrew tales that it affords no basb itsdf 
for argument^ it yet holds out the hope that we may 
discover further evidence of a decisive character. Thia 
hope is confirmed by the occurrence of a nmilar tale in 
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the Qtita Romanorum, a medisyal work whlcli quotes 
Barlaam and Josaphaty and is otherwise largely indebted 
in an indirect way to Buddhist sources.^ It is true 
that the basis of the judgment in that story is not the 
love of a mother to her son, but the Ioto of a son to 
his &ther. But that Tory difference is encouraging. 
The orthodox compilers of the 'Gests of the Bomans'* 
dared not have so twisted the sacred record. They 
could not therefore haye taken it from our Bible. like 
all their other tales^ however, this one was borrowed 
from somewhere ; and its history, when discovered, may 
be expected to throw some light on this inquiry. 

I should perhaps point out another way in which 
this tale may possibly be supposed to have wandered 
from the Jews to the Buddhists^ or from India to the 
Jews. The land of Ophir was probably in India. The 
Hebrew names of the apes and peacocks said to have 
been brought thence by Solomon's coasting-vessels are 
merely corruptions of Indian names; and Ophir must 
therefore have been either an Indian port (and if so^ 
almost certainly at the mouth of the Indus^ afterwards 
a Buddhist connti^), or an entrepot^ further west^ 



> No. ih. p. 80 of Swan and Hooper't popplar editioiL 1877 ; No. 

?u 167 of tlie critictl edition pnblifhed for the £Arlj Enffliib Text Society ^ 
879 bj S. J. H. Heritage, who baa added a TahiaUa biitofkal note at 

> Thif adaptatko of the Latin title ia worthy of notiea. It of eoma 
Beana ' Deeds ' ; but aa moat of the ftoriea are mora or lea buioroaii tha. 
word Ot$i, BOW speh Jut, aeq;iiiied ita preaanl maaniBf.- 
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for Indian trade. Bat tlie Tuy gist of die ftoooont 
of Sobmon's expeditaon by sea ia ita unprecedented 
and hazoidoufl character; it vonld have been impoaaible 
even for lum without the aid of Fbosnictan aailon; 
and it irai not renewed by tba Hebrewa tiU after 
the time when the account of the jodgment waa 
recorded in the Book of Kings. Any interooniae 
between his serTanta and tlie people of Ophir moa^ 
from the difference of language, have been of the moat 
meagre extent ; and we may safdy conclude tbat it 
waa not the means of the migration of our tal& It 
is much more likely, if the Jews heard or told the Indian 
story at all, and before the time of the captivify, 
that the way of communication was overland, ^oe 
is every reason to believe that there was a great and 
continual commercial intercourse between East and 
West from very early timea by way of Palmyn 
and Mesopotamia. Though the intercourse by sea was 
not continued after Sohnnon's tim^ gold of O pbif ,* 
ivory, jade, and Eastern gems still found th^ way 
to the West; and it would be an interesting t—k 
for an Assyrian or Hebrew scholar to trace the evidence 
of this ancient overland route in other ways. 

I IWm UT. 9 ; iMiah im. IS ; Job nji. 24, zxriH. IS. 
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SUMMAET. 

To sum up what can at present be said on the con- 
nexion between the Indian tales, preserved to ns in the 
Book of Buddhist Birth Stories, and their counterparts 
in the West:— 

1. In a few isolated passages of Greek and other 
writers, earlier than the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great, there are references to a legendary Maap, 
and perhaps also allusions to stories like some of the 
Buddhist ones. 

2. After Alexander's time a number of tales also found 
in the Buddhist collection became current in Gbeece, 
and are preserved in the poetical versions of Babrius 
and FhflDdrus. They are probably of Buddhist origin. 

3. From the time of Babrius to the time of the first 
Crusade no migration of Indian tales to Europe can be 
proved to have taken place. About the latter time a 
translation into Arabic of a Persian work containing 
tales found in the Buddhist book was translated by 
Jews into Greek,' Hebrew, and Latin* Translations of 
these versions afterwards appeared in all the principal 
languages of Europe. 

4. In the eleventh or twelfth century a translation 
was made into Latin of the legend of Barlaam and 
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Josapliat, a Greek ronuuioo vritteo in the eaghth oentaiy 
by St Jolia of Damasciu on the bans cf the Bnddhift 
Jataka book. TraiuUtaon^ poem^ and playa founded 
on this work vere rapidly prodnoed throaghoat WMtcm 

fi. Othw Buddhist flbnies not incloded in either ol 
the vorks mentioned in the two last paragraphs wan 
introduced into Eorope both daring the Crosadei and 
also during the dominion of the Arabs in £lpein. 

6. yersi(ms of other Boddhist stories were introdnoed 
into Eastern Europe by the Horn nnder Genghis EhuL 

7. The fables and storiea introduced through these 
Torioua channels became very pt^polar daring the Middle 
Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerons sermons, 
story-books, romances, poems, and edi^dng dramas. [Hiak 
extensively adopted and drcolated, they had a otmsider* 
able influence on the reriTal of literature^ which, hand 
in hand with the revival of learning, did so much to 
render possible and to bring abont the Great Befonoa* 
tion. The character of the hero of them — ^the Buddha, 
in his last or in one or other of his supposed previoos 
births — appealed so strongly to the i^mpathiee, and 
was so attractive to the minds of mediaivsl Christians^ 
that he become, and has ever since remained, an object 
of Christian worship. And a collection of these and 
similar stories — ^wrongly, but very naturally, ascribed to 
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ON THE BISTORT OF THE BIETH STOEIES Df 
INDIA. 

In tiie prerious part of tliis Introdactioa I lutTO 
attempted to point oat the resemblances between certain 
Western talcs and the Buddbist Birth Stories, to explain 
the reason of those resemblances, and to trace tha 
histoiy of the Birth Story literature in Eorope. Hoch 
remains yet to be done to complete this interesting and 
instructive history; bat the general resolta can alreadj 
be stated with a considerable degree of oertaintj, and 
the literature in which further research will hxn to be 
made ia accessible in print in the pnblio libraries ol 
Europe. 

For the history in India of the Jatolca Book itself • 
and of the stories it contains* so little has been dona, 
that one may say it haa atiU to be written; and the 
authorities for farther research are only to be found in 
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manuBcripts very rare in Europe, and written in Ian- 
gnages for the most part but little known. Mucli of. 
wliat follows is necessarily therefore very incomplete 
and provisionaL 

In some portions of the Brahmanical literatnrey later 
than the Yedas, and probably older than Buddhism, 
there are found myths and legends of a character some* 
what similar to a few of the Buddhist ones. But, so far 
as I know, no one of these hat been traced either in 
Europe or in the Buddhist Ckdlection. 

On the other hand, there is every reason to hope that 
in the older portions of the Buddhist Scriptures a 
considerable number of the tales also included in the 
f Jataka Book will be found in identical or similar forms ; 
for eyen in the few fragments of the Pifakas as yet 
studied, several Birth Stories have already been dis- 
covered.^ These occur in isolated passages^ and, except 
the story of King Maha Sudassana, have not as yet 
become Jatakai^— that i% no character in the story is 

> Tkiit, for instenee, th* IIa^i Ka^pia JItaxa (Fratbsn, Ko. 26S) k 
taken froB a itorT whkh k in both <ho P&li and the Chineie Tonioiit of tlM 
YiniTa Pitaka (Oldonbeig, p. iItQ ; <ho Txttika JItaka (Fsnibdn, No. 17, 
Inoiuitod beknr) ocean aliiioit woid for word in tho Colin Vaffga (tL S, S-S): 
tlie KHASfDHATATTA Jataka (Ftiiibdil, No. 208) ]• n ifiglitiT enlnmd 
Tcrnon of Cnlln Vam, ▼. 6 ; the Svkhatihabi Jataka (FaosbSll, No. 10, 
translated below) it^nnded on a ftorr in the Cnlln Vagga (tIL 1. 4-S) ; tlm 
If Aia-avDAaiAifA Jataka rFaufbdU, No. 96) it deri^ from tba Snttn of 
tbe nme name in the Dieha r^ik&ya (tnuulated bj me in ' Sacnd Booka of 
the Eaft,* toI. ixO ; the Makha Dxta Jataka (Faufbdll, No. 0, trandated 
below) from the fifntta of the lame name in the Mai jhima NikAjn (No. SS) ; 
and the Sakvmaoohi Jataka (FansbdU, No. lOSj, from a paxaUa ta ns 
Satipaf^hina Yasga of tha Sa^Uvtto Nikijn. 
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identified with the Bnddha in one or other of hia sup- 
posed previoiu birtha. Bat one boolc indiided in tli« 
Pali Pi(ak&a conusta entirely of real JItaka itoiie^ all 
of which are found in our Colleotun. 

The title of thia Torlc ia OasitI-pitama ; and 
it IB constructed to show when, and in what hirth% 
Gotama had acquired the Ten Great Perfections (Gene- 
rosity, Goodneaa, B«nuncia1ion, Wiadom, Firmnnaa, 
Patience, Truth, Resolution, Kiodnesa, and Eqnanimi^), 
without which he oonld not have heoome a Buddha. 
In striking analogy with the modem new, that true 
growth in moml and intellectnal poww is the result ol 
the labours, not of <Hie only, but of many soooeaaiTe 
generations ; so the qualificatitou necessary for th« 
making of a Buddha, like the characters of all tha 
lesser mortals, cannot be acquired during, and do not 
depend upon the actiona of, one life only, but are the 

i last result of many deeds performed through a long 

: series of consecntiTe livea.^ 

J To each of the first two of these Ten Perfectiona a 

J whole chapter of this work is devoted, giving in Teraa 

ten examples of the previous births in which the Bodisat 
or future Buddha had practised Generosi^ and Good- 
ness re^tectively. The third chapter gives only fifteen 

1 IW-SW an 
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examples of the lives in which he acquired the other 
eight of the Perfections. It looks yery much as if 
the original plan of the unknown anthor had been to 
give ten Birth Stories for each of the Ten Perfections. 
Andy corioosly enough, the Northern Buddhists haye 
a tradition that the celebrated teacher Apagosha began 
to write a work giving ten Births for each of the Ten 
Perfections^ but died when he had versified only thirty- 
four.^ Now there is a Sanskrit work called JZtaka 
Mala, as yet unpublishedy but of wluch there are 
several MSS. in Paris and in London, consisting of 
thirty-five Birth Stories in mixed prose and verse^ in 
illustration of the Ten Perfections.* It would be pre* 
mature to attempt to draw any conclusions from these 
coincidences^ but the curious reader will find in a TaUe 
below a comparative view of the titles of the Jatakas 
comprised in the Cariya Pi|aka and in the Jataka 
Mali.* 

There is yet another work in the Pali Pifakas which 
constantly refers to the Jataka theory. The Buddka* 
VAQSA, which is a history of all the Buddhas^ gives an 
account also of the life of the Bodisat in the character he 



1 TmnarU'f 'OflKhicbte del Bnddhismai* (a Tibetea mA of tlM 
cightoeBth eentvy, traniUted into Genntn bj Schioncr), p. 91. 

s JtfMfftdirf 'FiTeJfttiiluii^'pp. 68-6S,wbei«tfa«fdlteiloloQ0Jiiii^ 
riTCB, and Ldm Fetr, 'Etude wa let JOtiikMi' p. hi. 

s 8m Tablt, bdow. 
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filled during the lifetime of eooli of twoitf-foar of Um 
previous Buddhas. It ia on that work that a great part 
of the Pali Introdootum to oar Jataka Book it baaed, 
and most of the Tenea in the fint fif^ F>gM ^ *!>• 
present tramlstaon are qootationa from die Boddhs-Tigaa. 
From thii aoiirce to thai have atdhori^ for tventT- 
four Birth Storiei, corresponding to flie first twmtj'>foar 
of the tvenfy-serm preriooB Bnddha%* beaidei 11m 
ttilr^-four in illaatration of the Perfeotaon^ and tlia 
other isdbted ones I have mentioned. ' 

Beyond this it is impoaaible yet to state vhat pn^ 
portion of the stories in &e Jataka Book can thus be 
traced back to the earlier Pali Buddhist literature; and 
it would be out of place to enter here apon any lengthy 
discussion of the difficult question as to the date of thooe 
earlier records. He provislomil oondtuiona as to the 
age of the Sutta and Tinaya reached by Dr. Oldenbeig 
in the Tery able introduction prefixed to his editiint 
of the text of the Maha Tagga, and nunmariied at 
p. xzzviii of that work, will be sufficicmt for oar present 
purposes. It may be taken as so highly probabk ai to 
I be almost certain, that all those Birth Storie^ whieh 

! are not only found in the so-called Jataka Book itaeli, 

. but are also referred to in these other part* of the 

> See tbt Iwt of tbcM Bnddhu Mow, p. Gl, wha« It will bt mm tU fo 
I (Im Uit threi BnddhM m ten ■• Birth Btoy. 
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Pali PitakaSy are at least older than the Council of 
YeeilLi 

The Council of Yesali was held about a hundred years 
after Gbtama's death, to settle certain disputes as to 
points of discipline and practice which had arisen among- 
the members of the Order. The exact date of Gh>tama's 
death is uncertain;* and in the tradition regarding the 
length of the interval between that erent and the Council^ 
the * hundred years ' is of course a round number. But 
we can allow for all possibilitiei^ and still keep within 
the bounds of certainty, if we fix the date of the Council 
of Yesali at within thirty years of 8S0 B.a 

The members of the Buddhist Order of Mendicants 
were divided at that Council — as important for the 
history of Buddhism as the Council of Nice is for the 
Ustozy of Christianity — into two parties. One side 
advocated the relaxation of the roles of the Order in 
ten particular matters^ the others adopted the stricter 
view. In the accounts of the matter, whidi we at present 
only possess from the successors of the stricter party (or. 
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« ThM win bold good tiiongh tho Boddhsfnt nid tfao Gniyt Fitika 
ilioald ton ovi to m later tbiia moot of tho oiMr booko oontainod la tlM 
Tbno Pill FH>kaa. Tha:! tbo ftorios tbo^ ooottts \an% alreodj boeomo 
J&takM, wbentt in moit of tbo otbor cotes tSofo footed tho ilorifli an itfll 
only poimblot, wovdd teem to letd to thk oonchiBoa ; and tho foot that thoj 
baro pmerred eoino toit andent fonno (fiiob ao loettaTot hi i) may moraly 
bo duo to tbo bet that tiioj an older, not la matter and ideoi, but only m 
form. Compare what ii eaid bdow aa to tho Toaei hi tho Birth Storiei. 

» Tbo qneition k diaeueod at lon|;th hi my ^A s i^ ^mi Cmm ami " 
^OyfaA* la «Nimttiniata OikBta]m»* ?«L L 
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as ihey call themselyesy the orthodox INurty)» it is 
Imowledged that the other, the laxer side^ were in the 
majority ; and that when the older and more inflnfmtial 
members of the Order decided in &yoar of the orthodox 
view, the others held a council of their own, called, from 
the numbers of those who attended it^ the Oreat OoonciL 

Now the oldest Ceylon Chronids^ the DipaTagsa, whidi 
contains the only account as yet published of what oo» 
curred at the Oreat Council^ says as follows: 



i I '^ The monks of the Ghreat CouncQ turned the religioQ 

upside down ; 
They broke up the original Scriptures^ and made a 

new recension; 
A discourse put in one place they put in another; 
They distorted the sense and the teaching of the Yvn 

Nikiyas. 
Those monks — ^knowing not what had been spoken at 

lengthy and what concisely. 
What was the obvious^ and what was the higher 

meaning^-* 
Attached new meaning to new word% as if spoken bj 
^ I the Buddha, 

And destroyed much of the spirit by holding to the 

shadow of the letter. 
In part they cast aside the Sutta and the Yinaya so 

deem 
And made an imitation Sutta and Yinaya, changing 

this to that 
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Hie Pariwara abstract^ and the Six Books of Abhi- 

cQuamna; 
The Patisambliidiy the Niddesa, and a portion qf the 

So much they pat aside^ and made others in their 
plaoel'' • • • • 

The animus of this description is sufficiently eyident; 
and the DlpaYagsa, which cannot hare been written 
earlier than the fourth century after the commencement 
of oojt era, is but poor evidence of the eyents^of seven 
oentories before. But it is the best we have; it is ac- 
knowledged to have been based on earlier soorcei^ and 
it is at least reliable evidence that, according to Ceylon 
tradition, a book called the Jataka existed at the time 
ol the Coonoils of YeaalL 

As the Northern Buddhists are the successors of those 
who held the Great Council, we may hope before long 
to have the account of it from the other side^ either 
from the Sanskrit (nr from the Chinese.^ Meanwhile 
it is important to notice that the fact of a Book of Birth 
Stories having existed at a very early date is confinned, 
not ooly by such stories being found in other parts of 
the PQi Pitakas, but also by ancient monuments. 

Among the most interesting and important discoveries 

* There an wrenl woiki enmiMfaied b j Mr. Betl in bit Cttakm ol 
ChiiMM Boddhiftk Workf ia tfaa Indtt OIBm libniT (we cfMci^ 
aod pp. 107-109), from wbieh we mig kk eipeet to eeme nai fnfoniAtioa. 



OF THB Blltra STOX/SS. 

whicli we owe to recent arclueolc^ical researchei in 
India must undoubtedly be rectonei flioee of the Bud- 
dhist earrings on the raOinga round the dome-shaped 
relic shriaea of ^nchi, AmaraTatI, and BharhuL Hun 
have been there found, very boldly and olaarly soii^ 
tured in deep bas-relief, figurea whicli mre at fint 
thoaght to represent merely scenea in Indian life. Eren 
so their Talue as records of andent dviUntion would 
have been of incalculable valae ; hut they have aoqnired 
further importance rince it boa been prored that moat 
of them are illostrationi of the aaored Birth Stories in 
the Buddhist Jataka booh, — are scenes, that ia, from the 
life of Gotama in his last or prenoua births. Hia 
would be incontestable in many cases from flie earrings 
themselves, but it is rendered doubly sure by flie titlei 
of Jatakas having been found inscribed over a number 
of those of the bas-reliefs which hare been last dia* 
covered — the carvings namdy, on the railing at 
Bharhul 

It is not necessary to torn aside here to examine into 
the details of these discoveriea. It is sufficient for our 
present inquiry into the age of the Jitaka stories thai 
these ancient bas-reliefs afford indisputable eridenoa 
that the Birth Stories were already, at the end of the 
third century B.a, considered eo eacied that they wera 
chosen as the subjects to be represented round the moat 




Ix ON THE PAU NAMES 

sacred Buddhist boildmgs, and that they were already 
popiilarly known under the technical name of ' Jatakas.' 
A detailed statement of all the Jatakas hitherto dis- 
covered on these Buddhist xttilings^ and other places^ 
win bo found in one of the Tables appended to this 
Introduction; and it will be noticed that sereral of 
those tales translated below in this volume had thus 
been chosen, more than two thousand years ago, to fill 
places of honour round the relic shrines of the Oreat 
Teadier. ^ 

One remarkable fact apparent from that Table will 
be that the Birth Stories are sometimes called in the 
inscriptions over the bas-reliefs by names different from 
those given to them in the Jataka Book in the Pali 
Pitakas. This would seem, at first sights to show that^ 
although the very stories as we have them must have 
been known at the time when the bas-relieb were carved, 
yet that the present collection, in which different names 
are clearly given at the end of each story, did not then 
exist But^ on the other hand, we not only find in the 
Jataka Book itself very great uncertainty as to the 
names^ — ^the same stories being called in' different parts 
of the Book by difEarent titles,* — but one of these very 



^ Thv, Ko. 41 ii callad botb Losaxa Jataka ud ICiTTA-TiimAKA 
Jataka (Fe«r, ' Etude inr let JktakM,* d. 121) ; Ko. 4S9 k called Catuih 
tIka Jataka and alio Mitta-tikdaka Jataka ( JM. p. 120) ; Ko. 67 is 
called Yaxakzxda Jataka and alio Ku]iBalx.A Jataka (FanMIl, toL L 
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OF THE BIRTH STORIES. \A 

bas-reliefs has actually inscribed over it two distinct 
names in folll^ 

The reason for this is very plain. When a faUe 
about a lion and a jackal was told (at in No. 167) to 
show the advantage of a good character, and it wis 
necessary to choose a short title for it^ it was caUad 
'The Lion Jataka,' or 'The Jackal Jataka,' (nr eren 
'The Good Character Jataka'; and when a faUe was 
told about a tortoise^ to show the evil results which 
follow on talkativeness (as in No. 216), the fable might 
as well be called 'The Chatterbox Jataka' as 'TIm 
Tortoise Jataka,' and the &ble is referred to accordingly 
under both those names. It must always have been 
di£Sculty if not impossible, to fix upon a short title which 
should at once characterize the lesson to be taught^ and 
the personages through whose acts it was taught; and 
different names would thus arise^ and become inter* 
changeable. It would be wrong therefore to attach 
too much importance to the difference of the namos ott 
the bas-reliefs and in the Jataka Book. And in trans- 



p. 278, and toL iL p. 206) ; No. 96 it called Tblapatta JXtaxa ud 
TakkjlsIla Jataka (iM. toI. L p. S93, and toL L pp. 460, 470) : K«. 101. 
there ealled Pa^^ika Jataka, » the eamt etorr at 5«. S17, mn odkl 
Sboou Jataka ; No. SO, there eaUnd If u^ika Jataka^ the mam iletj at 
No. 286, there called SalOka Jataka ; No. S16. tha Kacxxata JXtaxa, 
b called Bahu-bha^i Jataka ia tha DhammaMda (p. 410) ; and Ka. lit 
ie called OuitA Jataka, SIha Jataka. and Sioala Jataka. 

> CMfMiiifJUM, 'ThaStapaof Bhartat,*pLilTiL Tha carriM OhMliitw 
a bbU of a cat and a cock, and b khellad hoth Bi^ik Jitaks ni Xiltals 
J&taks (Cat Jilaka sad Cock Jitaka). 



Ixii THE JATAKA ONE OF THE A/JGANI. 

lating the titles we need not "be afraid to allow onrselYes 
a latitude similar to that whicli was indulged in by the 
early Buddhists themselYes. 

There is yet further eyidence confirmatory of the 
DipaTagsa tradition. The Buddhist Scriptures are some- 
times spoken of as consisting of nine different divisions^ 
or sorts of texts (Aggani), of which the seventh is 
'Jatakas,' or 'The Jfttaka Collection' (Jatakag). This 
division of the Sacred Books is mentioned, not only in 
the Dipavagsa itseli^ and in the Sumai|gal| Tilasin^ hut 
also in the Agguttara Nikaya (one of the later works 
included in the Pali Pitakas), and in the Saddhaima 
PuQ^arika (a late^ but standard Sanskrit work of the 
Northern Buddhists).^ It is common, therefore^ to both 
of the two sections of the Buddhist Church;- and it 
follows that it was probably in use before the great 
schism took place between them, possibly before the 
Council of Yesali itself. In any case it is condusiye 
as to the existence of a collection of Jatakas at a very 



The text of the Jataka Book, as now received among 
the Southern Buddhists, consists, as will be seen from the 



1 8m tfaa AQtlioriiiei quoted ia mr mairail, 'Buddbkm,* pp. S14, 81ft; 
sad Dr. MoRia, in tfaa Atmdtm^ lor Jlsj, ISSO. 




JATAKA BOOK AND BODDSAGBOSA. hUi 

translation, not oolj ci the atoriea, bat of an eUborai* 
commentaiy, containing a detailed Explanation of tlis 
Terse or rersea wluck oceor in eac^ of Uie atones; an 
Introduction to eoolL of tliem, giving the ocoaaioa on 
which it is said to have been told ; a ConclDBCoit e^lain- 
iug the connexion between the penonagea in the Intio* 
dnctoiy Story and flie characters in the Birth Stoiy; 
and finaDj, a long general Introdnotioa to ^ whal* 
work. It is, in &ot, an edition by • later hand of flu 
earlier storiea; and thoogb I have called it omoiaefy 
the Jataka Book, ita fall title it '^e Commentaiy on 
the Jatakaa.' 

We do not know either the name of the aathor of 
this work, or tlie date when it was oompoaed. Hie 
meagre account given at the commencement of the work 
itself (below, pp. 1, 2) contains all our present informa- 
tion on these points. Ur. Cfailder^ wbo is the translabv 
of this passage, has elsewhere aeoiibed the work to 
Buddhaghoaa;* but I Tentnn to think that this 1% 
to say the least, very uncertain. 

We have, in the tbirty-serentili chapter of the ICalii- 
vaijsa,* a perhaps almost contemporaneoos aoooont of 
Buddbnghosa's literaiy work; and it is there diatinoUy 
stated, that after writing in India the AtthanlinI (a oom- 
mentaiy on the Dhammasaiiginl, the 6ist of the Six 

■ In hi* DietiMU7, Fn&M, p. ix, sok, ■ Tnnov, pp. IW->W. 



IxiT WHO COMPILED THE JA TAKA BOOK. 

Books of the Abhidhamma Pi{aka), lie went to Ceylon 
(about 430 a.d.) with the express intention of translating 
the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali. There he studied 
under the Iliera Sagghapali, and having proved his . 
efficiency by his great work ' The Path of Purity ' 
(Yisuddhi-Magga, a compendium of all Buddhism), he 
was allowed by the monks in Ceylon to carry out his 
wish, and transLate the commentaries. The Chnmicls 
then goes on to say that he did render *the whole 
Sinhalese Comm^itary' into PalL But it Jby no means 
f ollow^ as has been too generally supposed, that he 
was the author of all the Pali Conmientaries we now 
possess. He translated, it may be granted, the Conmien- 
taries on the Yinaya Pi{aka and on the four great divisions 
(Nikiyas) of the Sutta Pitaka; but these works^ together 
with these mentioned above, would amply justify the 
very general expression of the chronicler. The ' Sinha- 
lese Conmientaiy' being now lost, it is impossible td 
say what books were and what were not included under 
thai expresrion as used in the MahavaQsa ; and to assign 
any PSU oonmientary, other than those just mentioned, 
to Buddhaghoaa, some further evidence more dear than 
the ambiguous words of the Ceylon Chronicle should 
be required. 

What little evidence we have as regards the pisrticular 
work now in question seems to me to tend very strongly 




PROBABLY NOT BVDDaAGHOSA. Iff 

in tbe other direction. Buddhagliosa oonld scaxcety have 
commenced his labours cm the Jltaka Commentuyt 
leaving the works I have mentioned — so much more 
important from his point of view — undone. Kov. I 
vould Bsk the reader to imagine >i™>Blf in Buddha g hosa ■ 
position, and then to read carefully th« canning vorcb 
of our Jatoka Commentaiy as translated h^v, and to 
judge for himself whether they oonld poanUy bo sach 
words as Buddhaghoea would probably, under llw <nr- 
cumstances, have written. It is a matter of f eeUng ; but 
I confess I cannot think it possible that he wu the 
author of them. Three Elders of the Buddhist Order 
are there mentioned with respect, but neither the name 
of Revata, Buddhaghosa's teacher in India, nor the name 
of Sagghlpoli, his teacher in Ceylcoi, is even referred 
to; and there is not the slightest alludon either to 
Buddbaghosa's conversion, his journey from India, the 
high hopes be had entertained, or the work he had 
already accomplished I This nlence seems to me ulTn of t 
as convincing as such negative evidence can. possibly be. 

If not however by Buddhaghosa, flie work most have 
been composed after his time; but probably not Icmg 
after. It is quite clear from the account in the Mahl- 
vaijsa, that before he came to Ceylon the Sighaleee oom- 
mentaries hsd not been turned into Kli; and on fln 
other hand, the example he had set so well will aliDoel 

vou I. y 



Ixri JATAKA TALES OUTSIDE 

certainly have been quickly followed. We know one 
instance at leasts that of the MaliayaQsa itself, wUck 
would oonfinn this supposition; and had the present 
work been mudi later than bis time;, it would not bave 
been ascribed to Buddbagbosa at alL 

It is wortby of notice, perbaps^ in tbis connexion, 
that tbe Pili work is not a translation of tbe Sigbalese 
Commentary. Tbe autbor tbree times refers to a previous 
Jataka Cknnmentary, wbicb possibly formed part of tbe 
Sigbalese work, as a separate book;^ and^in one case 
mentions wbat it says only to overrule it' Our Pali 
work may bave been based upon it^ but cannot be said to 
be a mere version of it And tbe present Commentary 
agrees almost word for word, from p. 68 to p. 124 of 
my translation, witb tbe MADHUBA-ATTHA-viLlsnvT, tbe 
Conmientary on tbe ' Buddbavagsa ' mentioned above^ 
wbicb is not usually ascribed to Buddbagbosa.' 

Tbe Jataka Book is not tbe only Pali Commentary 
wbicb bas made use of tbe ancient Birib Stories. Tbey 

» 

occur in numerous passages of tbe different exegetical 
works composed in Ceylon, and tbe only commentary 
of wbicb anything is known in prints that on the 



> Ftiiiboll, ToL L p. 63 ud p. 48S; toL fi. p. 2M. 

* See tbt tnoilatiMi beknr, p. SS. 

* I jndce from IWmeKr'f tnaljBi of tiiat work is tfaa Joarnal ol tin 
Bengil Amtk Sodetr, 1839, wKera ioiiie long eztncti hsTt bees tnadsM, 
aid Um OQBtnti ol oOmt ptntftt gifca is abttnet 
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OUR JATAKA BOOK. XttSl 

Dliamma-padai) op * Collection of Scripture Verses^* con- 
tains a considerable number of them* Mr. Fansboll 
Has published copious extracts from this Commentary, 
which may be by Buddhaghosa, as an appendix to his 
edition of the text; and the work by Captain Roger% 
entitled ' Buddhaghbsa's Parables' — a translation from 
a Burmese book called 'Dhammapada-Tatthn' (that is 
'Stories connected with the Dhamma-padag'}— oonasti 
almost entirely of Jataka tales. 

In Siam there is even a rival collection of Birdi 
Stories, which is called Pannasa- JItakaq (' The Pifty 
Jatakas'), and of which an account has been given us 
by M. L^on Feer;^ and the same scholar has pointed 
out that isolated stories, not contained in our collection, 
are also to be found in the Pali literature of that 
country.' The first hundred and fifty tales in our col- 
lection are divided into three Ponndttw, or fifties;' 
but the Siamese collection cannot be either of these^ as 
M. Feer has ascertained that it contains no tales b^;in- 
ning in the same way as any of those in either of these 
three * Fifties.' 



1 ' Etude for let Jfitaku,^ pp. 62-65. * JM, ppi 66-71. 

> This is clear from toI. i. p. 410 of Mr. Faiub5ll*t text, wliera, at Am 




is DO such ent]7 at the end of the 160th tale, tfaa ezpremoii ' Mid£ Fif^* 
shows that there muft hare been, at one time, ndi a difiiioB ■■ k aboie 
■Utad. 



Ixviii PROFESSOR BENFEY GIT 

In India itself the Birtli Stories sumved the fall, 
as some of them Iiad probably preceded the rise, of 
BnddbisnL Not a few of tbem were preserred by being 
included in the Maha Bbftrata, the great Hindu epic 
which became the storehouse of Indian mythology, phi- 
losophy, and folk-lore.^ Unfortunately, the date of the 
final arrangement of the Maha BhSrata is extremely 
uncertain, and there is no further eyidence of the con- 
tinued existence of the Jataka tales till we come to the 
time of the work already frequently referred to — ^the 
Pancha Tantra. 

It is to the history of this book that Professor Benf ey 
has deroted that elaborate and learned Introduction 
which is the most important contribution to the study 
of this class of literature as yet published ; and I cannot 
do better than give in his own words his final con- 
clusions as to the origin of this popular story-book:^— 

''Although we are unable at present to giye any 
certain information either as to the author (nr as to the 
date of the work, we receive^ as it seems to me, no 
unimportant compensation in the fact^ that it turned 
oaif with a certainty beyond doubt» to have been ori- 
ginally a Buddhist booL This followed especially from 
the chapter discussed in | 225. But it was already 
indicated by the considerable number of the fitbles and 

* See, for imttnee, iborv, p. zxrfi ; and below, p. 186. 

* * PftntKha Tantim,* Ton ThtOor JBmfep, Leipng , 1860» p. iL 

* That 11, is the eoune ol Fktii Beiiiej*i weaercliei. 




THE PAlfCHA TANTRA. Izix 

tales coBtaineid in the work, whioli could also be traced 
in Buddhist vritings. Thar numher, and alao the 
relation between the form >n which tiie^ are told in our 
work, and that in which fliey appear in the Boddhiit 
writing!, incline ui — najr, drire iu — ^to the oonduDon 
that the latter were the source fnna which our work, 
within the circle of Buddhist literature, proceeded. .... 
"The proof that our work ia of Buddhist oripn ie 
of importance in two ways ; firstly— on which we will 
net here further innst — for the history of the woric 
itself ; and secondly, for the determination of what 
Buddhism is. We can find in it one more proof of that 
literary activity of Buddhism, to which, in my articles 
on * India,' which appeared in 1840,' I had already fdt 
myself compelled to assign the most important plaoe 
in the onligbtenment and general intelleotnal derdt^ 
ment of India. This view has since received, fnnn year 
to year, fresh confirmations, which I hope to bring 
together in another place ; and whereby I hope to prove 
that the very bloom of the intellectaal life of India 
(whether it f oond expression in BrahmanJcaJ or Bnddhist 
works) proceeded substantially from Buddhism, and is 
contemporaneous with the epoch in which Buddhism 
flourished ; — tiiat is to say, from the third century before 
Christ to the sixth or seventh century after Christ. 
With that principle, said to have been produmed by 
Buddhism in its earliest years, 'that only thai teaching 
of the Buddha's is true which contraveneth not sound 
reason,'* the autonomy of man's Intellect was, we may 
fairly say, efiectively acknowledged; the whole relatioa 
between the realms of the knowable and of the onknow- 
able was subjected to its control; and notwithstanding 
that the actual reasoning powers, to which the ultimate 
appeal was thus giren, were in fact thai not altogether 

> In ' Ench und OraW* EncTklapiedM,' mbmUIt at in. S66 nd tn. 






Izx Tff£ PANCHA TANTRA IS BUDDHIST. 

MHind, yet the way was pointed out by wUck Beasoii 
could, under more favoorable cironmfltancesy begin to 
liberate itself from its failings. We are already learning 
to Talne, in the pbilosopliical endeavours of Buddhism, 
the labours, sometimes indeed quaint^ but aiming at. 
thoroughness and worthy of the highest respect^ of its 
aerere earnestness in inquiry. And that^ side by side 
with this^ the merry jests of light, and even friyolous 
]>oetry and conversation, preserved the cheerfulness of 
life, is clear from the prevailing tone of our work, and 
still more so from the probable Buddhist origin of those 
other Indian story-books which have hitherto become 
known to us.'' 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to show that the 
Pancha Tantra consisted originally, not of five, but 
of certainly eleven, perhaps of twelve;, and just posdbly 
of thirteen books; and that its original design was to 
teach princes right government and conduct.^ The whole 
collection had then a different title descriptive of this, 
design ; and it was only after a part became detached 
from the rest that that part was called, for distinction's 
sake, the Pancha Tantra, or Five Books. When this 
occurred it is impossible to say. But it was certainly 
the older and larger collection, not the present Pancha 
Tantra, which travelled into Persia, and became the 
source of the whole of the extensive 'Kalilag and 
Damnag' literature.' 



* ComMratfaatiil6oftfaaKzth8tof7aboTe,p.xzii, <ALf osfBrEafk* 
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THE WORK OP BtDPAL Izxl 

fHie Arabian aothon tA. tlw work tnuuUt«d (throng 
tke andent Persian) from tliia oUar cdlectioii angn h fo 
a certain Bidpai ; tIio ia aaid to haTe composed it ia <sdflr 
to instract Dabsc^eUtn, the nKoeaaor of SXw^^it ia liia 
Indian possession^ in voridly wiadooL* ^ere may wdl 
be some trutb in tUa tradition. And vlten we oonodar 
that tLe ' Barlaam and Joaa p hat* literatom took ita 
orig^ at the same time^ and in the same place, aa tiis 
' Kalilag and Damnag ' liteimtare ; that both of them 
are baaed upon Snddhiat originali taken to Bagdad in 
the sixth century of our en; and that it ii preeiady 
such a book as the Book of Birth Storiea from whioh 
thej could have derived all that they borrowed; ii ia 
difficult to avoid connecting tiieae facta together by the 
supposition that the work ascribed to Bidpai may, in bct» 
have been a selection of ttwae ^taka storiea bearing 
more especially on the oondoct ol lifi^ and preceded, 
like our own collection, I7 a aketch of the life of thei 
Buddha in bis laat birth. Snch a siq>poatioa would 
afford a reasonable ezplanatkm ol eome cnriona faela 
which have been quite inexplicable on the existing 
theory. If the Arabic 'KaliTah and Dimnah' was an 
exact translation, in oar modem aenae of the word tran^ 
lation, of an exact translation of a Boddhiat work, how 



Izxii OTHER AND LATER 

comes it that the yarious copies of the 'Ealilah and 
Dimnah' differ so greatly^ not' only among themselYes, 
but from the lately discovered Syi^ 'Ealilag and 

• 

Damnag/ which was also, according to the current 
hypothesis^ a translation of the same original? — how 
comes it that in these translations from a Buddhist 
book there are no references to the Buddha, and no 
expressions on the face of them Buddhistic? I^ on 
the other hand, the later writers had merely derived 
their subject-matter from a Buddhist work or works^ 
and had composed what were in effect fresh works on 
the basis of such an original as has been suggested, we 
can understand how the different writers might have 
used different portions of the material before them, and 
might have discarded any expressions too directly in 
contradiction with their own religious beliefs. 

Hie first three of those five chapters of the work as- 
cribed to Bidpai which make up the Pancha Tantra, are 
also found in a form slightly different, but, on the wholes 
essentially the same, in two other Indian Story-books^-* 
the EathI-Samt-SIoaka (Ocean of the Bivers of 
Stories), composed in Sanskrit by a Northern Buddhist 
named Somadera in the twelfth century, and in the 
well-known Hitopadesa, which is a much later work. 
If Somadeva had had the Pancha Tantra in its present 
form before him, he would probably have included the 




INDlAlf STORY BOOXS. lixill 

vhole five boolcs in hia enoycIopiecUo oolleoticni ; and tii» 
absence from the EatLa-Sarit-Sagan of &• lait two 
booka woald tend to show that when he mote hia great 
work the Pancha Tantia had not been oompoaed, or at 
least t""^ not reached the North of Tn^'iti 

Somadeva derived hia knowledge of the three bodka 
he doea give from the Vrisat-Katha, a work aacribei 
to GnQadhjra, written in the Faifiohl dialect and pro* 
bablf at least as early aa the iLzth oentory.* IHiia woi^ 
on which Somadeva'a wh<de poem ia baaed, ia lost But 
Dr. Biihler has lately discovered another Sanakrit poem, 
based on that earlier work, written in Kashmir bj 
Eshemendra at the end of the eleventh oentDrj, and 
called, like its original, Ypbat-Eatha ; and as Somadeva 
wrote quite indcpendenllj of tbia earlier poem, we may 
hope that a comparison of the two Sanakrit worka wiU 
afford reliable evidence of the contents of die Old 
Yribat-Eatha.* 

I should also mention here that another well-known 
work, the YsTAiA-FAiicA-YuisATT (the Twenty-five 
Tales of a Demon), is contuned in both the Sanakrit 
poems, and was therefore probably also in Gu^adhya'a 
collection; bat as no Jitaka stories have been aa yet 
traced in it, I have simply incladed it for purposes ol 



* Dr. Bihtmr ia tb* lailiu Aatiiauy, 
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THE INTRODUCTORY STORIES. 

reference in Table I., together witli the most important 
of those of the later Indian story-books of which any- 
thing certain is at present known« 



There remains only to add a few words on the mode 
in which the stories, whose history in Europe and in 
India I have above attempted to trace^ are presented 
to ns in the Jataka Book. 

Each story is introduced by another explaining where 
and why it was told by the Buddha; the Birth Story 
itself being called the AtUorvaUhu or Story of the Past^ 
and the Introductory Story the Paeeuppannortattku or 
Story of the Present There is another book in the 
Pali Pitakas called ApadXkajq, which consists of tales 
about the lives of the early Buddhists; and many of 
the Introductory Stories in the Jataka Book (subh, for 
instance, as the tale about Little Boadling, No. 4, or 
the tale about Kumara Eassapa, No. 12) differ very little 
from these ApadSnaa. Other of the Introductory Stories 
(such, for instance, as No. 17 below) seem to be mere 
repetitions of the principal idea of the story they intro- 
duce, and are probably derived from it. That the 
Introductory Stories are entirely devoid of credit is 
dear from the fact that different Birth Stories are in- 
troduced as having been told at the same time and place, 



^ 
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TRANSMIGRATION OP CHARACTEJL IxiV 

and in answer to the same question. Thus no less than 
ten stories are each said to have been told to a certain 
loTc-sick monk as a warning to him against his lolly ;^ 
the closelj-allied story given below as the Introdnctioa 
to Birth Story No. 30 appears aLx> as Ihe Introdootion 
to at least four others;* and there are many other in- 
stances of a similar kind.' 

After the two stories have been told, there comes a 
Conclusion, in which the Buddha identifies the person* 
ages in the Birth Story with those in Ihe Introduetoiy 
Story ; but it should be noticed that in one or two casea 
characters mentioned in the Atita*Yatthu are supposed 
not to have been reborn on earth at the time of the 
Paccuppanna-vatthu.^ And the reader must of course 
avoid the mistake of importing Christian ideas into thia 
Conclusion by supposing that the identity of the persona 
in the two stories is owing to the passage of a 'soul' 
from the one to the other. Buddhism does not teach- 
the Transmigration of Souls. Its doctrine (which is 
somewhat intricate, and for a fuller statement of which 
I must refer to my Manual of Buddhism') would be 
better summarized as the Transmigration of Character; 

1 Kot. 61, 62, 63, 147, 169, 198, 196, 19S, 199, MS. 

* Not. 106, 145, 191, 2S6. 

s Not. 58, 73, 142, 194, 220, tnd 877, biTt the um I n twdoeiwy Stotv. 

And M Not. 60, 104, 116, 161. 

And Not. 127, 128, 13S, 173, 176. 
« 8MthePMlinotoattiMeiidolJMtiksKo.9l. 

• pp. 99-106. 



Izxvi THE ABHISAMBUDDHA'GATHA^ 

for it 18 entirely independent of tiie early and widely- 
prevalent notion of the existence within each human 
body of a distinct soul, or ghost^ or spirit. The Bodisat^ 
for instance, is not supposed to have a Soul^ which, 
on the death of one body, is transferred to another; 
but to be the inheritor of the Character acquired by the 
previous Bodisats. The insight and goodness, the moral 
and intellectaal perfection which constitute Buddhahood, 
could not^ according to the Buddhist theory, be acquired 
in one lifetime: they were the accumulated result of 
the continual effort of many generations of successiye 
Bodisats. The only thing which continues to exist 
when a man dies is his Karma^ the result of his words 
and thoughts and deeds (literally his ' doing ') ; and 
the curious theory that this result is concentrated in 
some new individual is due to the older theory of 
souL 

In the case of one Jatala (Fausboll, Na 276), the 
Conclusion is wholly in verse; and in sereral cases the 
Conclusion contains a verse or verses added by way 
of moraL Such verses, when they occur, are called 
AbhiMambuddhO'gdtlid, or Yerses spoken by. the Buddha, 
not when he was still only a Bodisat, but when he 
had become a Buddha. They are so called to distiniruish 

Sr ^9 

them from the similar verses inserted in the Birth Story, 
and spoken there by the Bodisat Each story has its 
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OJ: verses spoken by the BUDDHA. IzzvH 

Terse or yersea, eitlier in the Aflta^taiiku or in the 
Conclusion, and sometimes in both. The number of 
cases in which all the Torses are AbAitamlmddka-gMd is 
relativelj small (being only one in ten of the Jatakaa 
published^); and the number of cases in which thej 
occur together with verses in the AMa-'VttiUm is Torj 
small indeed (being only five out of the three hundred 
Jatakas published') ; in the remaining two hundred and 
sixty-five the verse or verses occur in the course of tli* 
Birth Story, and are most generally spoken hj the 
Bodisat himseli. 

There are several reasons for supposing that fliesa 
verses are older than the prose which now forms their 
setting. The Ceylon tradition goes so far as to say that 
the original Jataka Book, now no longer extant^ oon- 
sisted of the verses alone; that the Birth Stories are 
(Commentary upon them ; and the Introductory Stories^ 
the (Tonclusions and the * Pada^gata-^amnajfa^ or wofd* 
for-word explanation of the verses, are Oommentary 
on this (Commentary.' And archaic fonns and forecd 

1 Not. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 28, 29, 87, 66, 6S, 6S, S6, S7, Sa, §7, lOS, 114, IM 
(total, eighteen ia the Eka-Nip6ta) ; 166 (-66, 61), IM. 201, »7 (-if), 
241 (toiba, fift ia the Duka-Nipfita) ; 266, 266, i6S, 364, 364, Stl, 909 
(totat teren ia tha Tika-NipAta, and thif^ ahogitiMi). 

* Kot. 162, 168, 172, 288, 2S6. 

* Tbii belief underlies the cnrionf noii formiag the laal wordiallka lliki* 
nipina Jitaka, L 346 : **TkoM wlio bdd the Cmnetl allv tka iMik al te 
BleMed One nlaccd tba liaM beginaias vMiMa mUAi ia Iba 

and tbea, makiBf the other liaM bcgtaaiBf Uk umi ialo oaa fi 

(the Jitaka) iato the Eka-Kipita (th^^^lv iaddKif aB tibaM j] 
whidi hara oalj oaa fwaa).** 




Ixxviii STORIES OLDER THAN THE VERSES. 

oonatnictiona in the yerses (in striking oontrast with 
the regularitj and simplicity of the prose parts of the 
bookX and the oormpt state in which some of the verses 
are found, seem to point to the conchuion that the Terses 
are older. 

But I Tentore to think fhat^ though the present form 
of the verses may be older than the present form of the 
Birth Stories, the hitter, or most of the latter, were in 
existence first ; that the verses^ at least in many cases^ 
were added to the stories after thq^ had heoome conent; 
and that the Birth Stories without verses in them at all 
— those enumerated in the list in note 1 on the last 
page^ where the verses are found only in the Concluaon 
— are, in &ct, among the oldest, if not the ddest, in the 
whole collection. For any one who takes the tronUe to 
go through that list seriatim will find that it contains a 
consideraUe number of those stories which, from their 
being found also in the Pali Fi{akas or in the oldest 
European collections, can already be proved to bdong 
to a very early date. The only hypothens which will 
reconcile these foots seems to me to be that the Birth 
Storiee^ though probably originally older than the verses 
they contain, were handed down in Ceykn till the time 
of the compilation of our present Jitakm Book, in the 
Sinhalese language ; whilst the verses on the other hand 
were not translated, but wero preserved as they wero 
received, in FSU. 




ARRANGEMENT OF THE JATAKA BOOX. lnU 

There is another group of Btories Thioh seem* to be 
older than moat of the othen ; thooe, nainely, in whioh 
the Bodisat appears aa a nrt of chom^ a moraliser oufy, 
and not an actor in the plaj, whose part may haTO been 
aa addition made when the stoiy in which it ooonn ma 
adopted by the Buddhists. Such is the fable abofe 
translated of ihe Ass in the Lion's Skin, and moat of 
the stories where the Bodiaat ia a rvkkha-dtttM — tlie 
fairy or genius of a tree.^ But tlie materials an insaffi- 
cient at present to put this forward as otherwise than 
a mere conjectore. 

The arraagemeat of the stories in our preaait colleiy 
tioQ is a moBt unpractical one. They are classified, not 
according to their contents, bat according to the nomber 
of verses they contain. Thus, the First division (Kipeta) 
includes those one hundred and fifty of the stories which 
have only one verse; tbe Second, (me hnndred stories, 
each having two verses ; the Third and Fourth, each of 
them fifty stories, containing respectively three and foor 
verses each; and so on, the number of stories in each 
division decreasing rapidly after the number of Tetwa 
exceeds four; and the whole of the five hundred and 
fifty Jatakas being contained in twent^-two NipitaL 
Even this division, depeading on so unimportant a bctor 

< S«e, loT iiutaitoav bdow, {ip. 213, 238, 330, SIT; ibon, p. xB; wd 
Jalaka, No. US. 



Ixxx REPETITION OF STORIES. 

88 the number of the Tersest is not logically carried oat ; 
and the round nnmbors of the stories in the first four 
diyisions are made up by including in them stories which, 
according t6 the principle adopted, should not properly 
be placed within them. Thus several Jatakas are only 
mentioned in the first two Nipatas to say that they 
will be found in the later ones;^ and several Jatakas 
given with one verse only in the First Nipata, are given 
again with more verses in those that foDow;* and occa- 
sionally a story is even repeated, with but little variation, 
in the same Nipata.' 

On Uie other hand, several Jatakas, which count only 
as one story in the present enumeration, really contain 
several difierent tales or fables. Thua^ for instance^ 
the Kulavaka Jataka (On Mercy to Animals)^ consists 
of seven stories woven, not very closely, into one. The 
most striking instance of this is perhaps the TJmmagga 
Jataka, not yet published in the Pali, but of which the 
Sinhalese translation by the learned Bafuwan Tudawa 

> K«. no, 111, 113, 170, 192 in the UmmiggB JitiJci, aad Ko. 264 ia 
te Saiwi Jfcteks. 

•Ko.S0-Ko.2S0. Ko.0S-Ko.2S7. 

f, S4— „ 210. „ S0» „ 290. 

„ 40. „ 200. „ 102- „ 217. 

„ 67- „ 224. „ 146- „ 190. 

> BoKo. S2-KO.104. 
„ 99- „ 101. 
„1S4-., 1S6. 
„196-„ 226. 

Compm the two itoriei Not. 29*aad 24 teadtted Mov. 
« l^udided below, pp. 270-290. 
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REAL NUMBER OF THE STORIES. Ixxrf 

occupies two hundred and fifty pages octayo, and oonriata 
of a yerj large number (I haye not counted fhem, and 
there is no index, but I should think they amount io 
more than one hundred and fiffy) of most entertaining 
anecdotes. Although therefore the Birth Stories are 
spoken of as * The fiye hundred and fifty Jatakas^' this 
is merely a roimd number reached by an entirely arti- 
ficial arrangement, and giyes no due to the actual number 
of stories. It is probable that our present eolleetJon. 
contains altogether (including the Introductory Stories 
where they are not mere repetitions) between two and 
three thousand independent tales, fables, anecdotes^ and 
riddles. 

Nor is the number 550 any more exact (though the 
discrepancy in this case is not so great) if it be supposed 
to record, not the number of stories, but the number of 
distinct births of the Bodisat. In the Kulayaka Jitaka, 
just referred to (the tale On Mercy to Animals), there 
are two consecutiye births of the future Buddha ; and on 
the other hand, none of the six Jatakas mentioned in 
note 1, p. Ixxx, represents a distinct birth at all — the 
Bodisat is in them the same person as he is in the later 
Jatakas in which those six are contained. 



From the facts as they stand it seems at present to 

TOU X. # 
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haaai SUMMARY OF THE 

be the most probable explanation of the rise of our 
Jataka Book to suppose that it was due to the religious 
faith of the Indian Buddhists of the third or fourth 
century B.a, who not only repeated a number of &blei^ 
parables^ and stories ascribed to the Buddha, but ga^e 
them a peculiar sacredness and a special religious signi- 
ficance by identifying the best character in each with 
the Buddha himself in some preyious birth. From the . 
time when this step was taken, what had been merely 
parables or &bles became V Jatakas^' a word invented to 
distinguish, and used cmly of, those stories which have 
been thus sanctified. The earliest use of that wovd at 
present known is in the inscriptions on the Buddhist 
Tope at Bharhut; imd from the way in which it is 
there used it is clear that the word must hare then been 
already in use for some considerable time. But when 
stories thus made sacred were popularly accepted among 
people so accustomed to literary activity as the early 
Buddhists^ the natural consequence would be that the 
Jatakas should have been brought together into a col- 
lection of some kind ; and the probability of this having 
been done at a very early date is confirmed, firstly, by 
the tradition of the difference of opinion conoerning a 
Jitaka Book at the Councils of YesSli; and secondly 
by the mention of a Jataka Book in the ninefold divi* 
sion of the Scriptures found in the Ajgguttara Nikiya 
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mSTORY OF TUB JATAKA BOOK. Ixxxiii 

and ia the Saddharma Pandarika. To the oompQer of 
thisy or of some early collection, are probably to be as^ 

cribed the Verses, which in some cases at least are later 
than the Stories. 

With regard to some of the Jatakas, among which 
may certainly be included those f onnd in the Pali Pi{akas^ 
there may well have been a tradition, more or less re- 
liable, as to the time and the occasion at which they were 
supposed to have been uttered by the Buddha. These 
traditions will haye g^ven rise to the earliest Introductorj 
Stories, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards 
invented; and these will then hare been handed down 
as commentary on the Birth Stories, till they were finally 
made part of oiir present collection by its compiler 
in Ceylon. That (either through their later origin, 
or their haying been much more modified in transmis- 
sion) they represent a more modem point of yiew than 
the Birth Stories themselyes, will be patent to eyery 
reader. There is a freshness and simplicity about the 
' Stories of the Past ' that is sadly wanting in the * Stories 
of the Present ' ; so much so, that the latter (and this 
is also true of the whole long Introduction containing 
the life of the Buddha) may be compared more accurately 
with mediseyal Legends of the Saints than with such 
simple stories as ^sop's Fables, which still bear a like* 
ncss to their forefathers, the 'Stories of the Past' 



Ixzxiv HISTORY OF THB JATAKA BOOK. 



The Jatakas ao constituted were carried to Ceylon in ^ 

the Pali language, when Buddhism was first introduced 
into that island (a date that is not quite certain, but 
may be taken provisionally as about 200 b.c.) ; and the ^ 

whole was there translated into and preserved in the 
Sinhalese language (except the yerses, which were left 
untranslated) until the compilation in the fifth century 
A.D., and by an unknown author, of the Pali Jataka 
Book, the translation of which into English is commenced 
in this Yolume. 

When we consider the number of elaborate similes 
by which the arguments in the Pali Suttas are 
enforced, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Buddha was really accustomed to teach much by the 
aid of parables, ^d it is not improbable that the 
compiler was quite correct in attributing to him that 
subtle sense of good-natured humour which led to his 
inventing^ as occasion arose^ some &ble or some tale 
of a previous birth, to explain away existing failures in 
conduct among the monks^ or to draw a moral from 
contemporaneous events. It is even already poesiUe 
to point to some of the Jatakas as being probably the 
oldest in the collection; but it must be left to futora 
research to carry out in ampler detail the investigation 
into the comparative date of each of the stories^ both 
those which are called 'Stories of the Past' and thoae 
are called 'Stories of the Present' 
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SPECIAL TEACHING OF THE JATAKAS. taxv 

Besides the points whicli the teacliing of the Jatakat 
has in common with that of European moralists and 
satirists, it inculcates two lessons pecoliar to itself — 
firstly, the powerful influence of inherited character; 
and secondly, the essential likeness between man and 
other animals. The former of these two ideas undeilies 
both the central Buddhist doctrine of Earma and the 
theorj of the Buddhas, yiews certainly common among 
all the early Buddhists, and therefore probably held by 
Gotama himself. And the latter of the two underlies 
and explains the sjrmpathy with animals so conspicooos 
in these tales, and the frequency with which they lay 
stress upon the duty of kindness, and even of oourtesy^ 
to the brute creation. It is curious to find in theae 
records of a strange and ancient faith such blind feeling 
after, such vague foreshadowing of beliefs only now 
beginning to be put forward here in the West; but it 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the paramount 
value to us now of the Jataka stories is historicaL 

In this respect their value does not consist only in 
the evidence they afibrd of the intercommunion between 
East and West, but also, and perhaps chiefly, in the 
assistance which they will render to the study of folk- 
lore ; — that is, of the beliefs and habits of men in the 
earlier stages of their development. The researches of 
Tylor and Waitz and Peschel and Lubbock and Spenoer 



Ixxxvi VALUE OF THE JATAKAS FOR 

liave shown us tliat it Ib by this means tliat it is most 
easily possible rigbtly to understand and estimate many 
of tbe habits and beliefs still current among ourselves. 
But the chief obstacle to a consensus of opinion in suok I 

studies is the insufficiency and inaccuracy of the autho- 
rities on which the facts depend. While the ancient 
literature of peoples more advanced usually ignores or 
passes lightly over the very details most important from 
this point of view, the accounts of modem travellers 
among the so-called savage tribes are often at best very 
secondary evidence. It constantly happens that sucb 
a traveller can only tell us the impression conveyed to 
his mind of that which his informant holds to be the 
belief or custom of the tribe. Such native information 
may be inaccurate, incomplete, or misleading; and it 
reaches us only after filtration through a European 
mind more or less able to comprehend it rightly. 

But in the Jatakas we have a nearly complete picture^ 
and quite uncorrupted and imadulterated by European 
intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular 
beliefs of the conmion people of Aryan tribes closely 
related to ourselves, just as they were passing through 
the first stages of civilization. 

The popularity of the Jatakas as amusing stories may 
pass away. How can it stand against the rival claims 
of the fairy tales of science, and the entrancing, many* 
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THE HISTORY OF EARLY TIMES. Izxxrii 

'j| sided storj of man's gradual rise and progress? But 

thougli these less fabulous and more attractiye storiee 
shall increasingly engage the attention of ouraelTee and 
of our children, we may still turn with appreciation 
to the ancient Book of the Buddhist Jataka Tales as 
a priceless record of the childhood of our laoe. 



I avail myself of this opportunity of acknowledging 
my indebtedness to several friends whose assistance has 
been too continuous to be specified on any particular 
page. Professor Childersi whose premature death was 
so great a blow to Pali studies, and whose name I 
never think of without a feeling of reverent and grateful 
regret, had undertaken the translation of the Jatakas^ 
and the first thirty-three pages are from his pen. They 
are the last memento of his earnest work: they stand 

I exactly as he left them. Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
j who takes a deep interest in this and cognate subjects^ 

has been kind enough to read through all the proofa^ 
and I owe to his varied scholarship many useful hints. 
And my especial thanks, and the thanks of any readers 
this work may meet with, are above all due to Professor 
FausboU, without whose tdiiio prineepa of the Pali text^ 
the result of self-denying labours spread over many yeari^ 

I I this translation would not have been undertaken. 

T. V. BHY8 BAYIDGL 
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TABLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THB HISTOBT 
AND MIGRATIONS OP THE BUDDHIST 
BIRTH STORIES. 



TABLE L 
INDUS WORKS. 

1. TIm JItaxa ArraATi^iiAxI. A tdSite&cm, proUUy fait mmit !■ 
the third or fmuili MUtorr ■.&, of itorua pnTioad; toMaf, nd umbed 
to the Eoddhi, tDd put into ib piraest tana in Ceflon, in dw flflh txuiUuj 
«.D. Th« P^ t«it ia being edited bj FrofoMc FuubBlL, of Copuih^em; 
Tol. i. 1877, ToL a. IS78, toL iiL in tlu pn*. £ngliih btuUtiM ia O* 
^oent woik. 

U. Sighilew IniuUldon of Xo. 1, called Pam uia viiui JItaka tou. 
Written in Cfjion in or ibont 1S20 A-lt. 

lb. Guttiul KIwtata. a poetica] venoa b Bo, or old Bi^liabw, li 
one of the itoriet in la, bj Btitw^ltitet ITmmut, about lilt. E£tad fa 
Colombo, 1870, with inb-oduction and commenlai^, bj BmfmuBt TW^baa. 

If. EfU IlTALiTA. A poetical Tcciioa in Bo, or oU Kgbaleaa, td Ma 
of tha itoriei in Is, bj AUgiammif Jleitflak, IBIO. Edited iB Cobobis 
wilb conunenlar;, 18M. 

li. .^n E*tUrn Lovt Sttrji. Traiulation ia Ten« ^ !«, bj TImmp AMi, 
C.C.f., London, 1871. 

I(. AiiDiu JiTiuTl. An EId poem, bj SSjSdJtirBja SHJm, king of 
Cejlon in ITSO. 

2. The CiutI Pir^sA. A book at the Boddhirt ScriptBrea ottba InnA 
tentury B.C., containing thirtj-BTa of tfae oldest aboTa ilorin. Sea TabU IV. 

3. Th« JItau MtLl. A Sanikrit vork of nnknown dati^ aba contaia- 
ing Ihirtj-GTO of the oldeat itoriea in Ko. 1. Baa Tabla IT. 

«. The PiNMlBi-JJiTAug, or ' 60 Jitakaa.' A Pfili voA Tiittn it 
Slam, ol ooknown data and conlcnta, bat appanatl; diitinct btm Ko. I. 
8«a aboTt, p. liriL 
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xc INDIAN WORKS. 

* 

5. PaScha Taxtba. PMeduBTiL See aboTe, pp. Ixfifi-lxzfi. 

Text edited V7 JT^MyorlM, Bomi, 1848. 

ICulkwn and BuMiTf Bonibfty, 1868. 

6. TninilatieM : — Gennan, by Benffff, Ltipog, 1869. 

7. Fieneli „ JhiM», Paiia, 1828. 

8. ,, „ Imneertm^ Paiia, 1871. 

9. Greek », Oulanoi and l>sfMil(ilM» Atlieni, 1861. 

10. HxTOPADiaA. Mediae?aL Compiled piinc^ally from No. 2, witk 
additioof from another uiknown wofk. 

Text edited by (krep and CMdrook$, Seran^ur, 1804. . 
Mmmilicm^ LradoB, 1810. 
BnmUm^Bntita^ 1828. 
iSdU^fandXaMM, Bonn, 1829^1881. 
NpaUmUr, Calcntte, 1880 and 1844. 
Jckntom, Hertford, 1847 and 1864, with Engliah 



TtUB, Calevtta, 1841. 

JB. AmM, Bombay, 1869 „ 

Mmx Miller, LradoB, 1864-1868 » 

11. Tianilationa:— Englidi, by WiOtim, Bath, 1787; reprinted by 

KySlankar m bii edition of tiie text 

12. „ „ Sir W. Jcm$, Calentfta, 1816. 
12c „ „ JB. jim0ld, LradoB, 1861. 
18. German „ Mms MulUr, Leipng, 1844. 
18fl. „ „ Jhiraek, Tabingen, 1868. 
14. „ „ X. JHtef, Bredan, 1874. 

16. French „ Xciytft, Firii, 1790. 

16. „ „ Ztmemmf Faiii, 1866. 

17. Greek „ OmUmm and T^pMM, Aiheni, 1861. 

18. YsTALA Pa9ca Tq^ATx. Twenty-fiTe itoriee told by a Yetila, or 
deiMn. Sandoit text in No. 82, foL it pp. 288-298. 

18e. Gie^ Twiion of No. 18 added to No. 17. 

19. ynmlLA Kathsi. Tamfl Tcnion of No. 18. Edited by MtierUm in 
' A Compilation of Papen in the Tamfl Langoage,* ICadrai, 1889. 

20. No. 19, tnnalated into Englith by Bdkinftm^ in ' ICeeellaneotti 
Translationi from Oriental Langvagei,' London, 1881. 

21. No. 18, traniUted into Brajbakha, by Suni^ 1740. 

22. Bttal PACHiai. Tranilated from No. 21 into Engliah by MSim KaU 
XrUkffM BmkOur, Calcutta, 1884. See No. 4U 

22«. Baital PAonai. Hindnetani Tcnion of No. 21, Cakntta, 1806. 
Edited by AN^iir, Hertloid, 1866. 
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INDIAN WORKS. xd 



22a. English Temoiu of 22«, bj /. T. FUtt9^ SMmf^ and Bmrls^. 

2'lc. YiKRAM AND THB YjLXpnLi, OT Takf of HmdA Denbj. Adopted 
from 223 bj Riekari F, Bwrtm, London, 1870. 

22<f. Gennan Tenion of 22«, hj JT. (ktterUp, in tba < BiUioUitk OiieA- 
talischer Marchen mid Enahliingeii,* 187S, wiUi valnabto iatrodnetiam ud 
notfli. 

23. SsioDi E0B. Hongolian Tenkm of Ko. 18. 

24. German Ternoni of Ko. 23, bj 3ei\fmmm Sirfwuum in JftsMMlEadU 
Strei/ereien im Ltrndi ier KmlmSekm, L 247 and fbIL, 1804; and bj Jmlg^ 
1866 and 1868. 

25. German renion of No. 18, bj Dr. LuU r^ GSn, 1871. 

26. $UKA Saptati. The aerentf iteriea of n pairoi. 

27. Greek Tenion of No. 26, by Jkm$tnoi OmUmm and G. X. JifptUm^ 
P$ittakou JfytholcguU Nuktenmt^ included in their Twnon of Noa. 10 and 18« 

28. Persian Torsion of No. 26, now kat; bat xeprodnead by JfmAMH 
under the title Tuti Nimah. 

28a. ToTA Eahawi. HindnstSni Tenion of 26. Edited by JPMii. 
283. English Tersion of 28a, by the Utp, G. SwuUL 

29. SixHA8A2fA DTlTRiNf ATI. Tho thirty-two storiea of the tiuona of 
Vikramuditja ; called also nkmmm Caritrm. Edited in Madraa, 1861. 

29a. SxNOHASAN BATTiax. Hindi Tersion of 29. Edited by 5^ ^MMO. 

30. VATKif Sixghasan. BengaK Ternon of No. 29, Sorampur, 1818. 

31. Abji BoBJi Cha:!. Mongolian Torsion of No. 20. 

32. Vrihat-katha. By Gw^Aik^m^ probably about the aixth eeBtmy; 
in the Pai^cT Prikrit. See aboTa,'p. IzziiL 

33. KathI Saxit SIoaba. The Ocean of tho BiTen of Talea. It k 
founded on No. 32. Includes No. 18, and a part of No. 6. The Sanakiit 
text fdited by BrockkmuM^ Leipzig, toL L with Gennan Iranalatios, 1889 ; 
Tol. ii. text only, 1862 and 1866. Original by i^7£^madhNi^JUff«, of Kaahndt, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. See aboro, pp. 1tt«j bmS. 

34. Vrihat-katha. A Sanskrit Tersion of No. 84, by Kthmnmif^ of 
Kashmir. Written independently of Somadera'a woik, No. 82. Boa 
aboTo, p. IxxiiL 

36. Panca Da^9a CHAmA Phabaitdha. Storiea about King Tikim- 
miditjaU magic umbrella. Jain Sanskrit. Text and Gennan Toiioa bj 
Weber, Berlin, 1877. 

36. Yasatadatta. By Suhamiku, Possibly as old as the aixth oantmy. 
Edited by Fitz-Edwri StU, in the BikliMtea ItuUem, Calcuttn, 1869. Thk 
and the next are romancea, not story-boofak 

37. EadambabI. By Baifm ^Aaffo, t serenth oentuy. Edited in Gal* 
cutta, 1850 ; and again, 1872, by rariwoafi/atf. 
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88. BengaE Tenioi «f No. 87, V7 Tof SM^nhnr TnrhartOntL Tenfli 
edition, Ca]clttti^ 1888. 

39. Daba-kvxIka-caxiti. Bji^ffy^HyPnzfhoatmy. Edited bjCfny, 
1804 ; Wiltm, 1848 ; md hj Bukkr, 1878. 

89a. Hdidoo Talis, foimded on No. 39. By P. W. JmU, London, 1878. 
891. Un TintADi. BjJ7(pjN»/yl^ JWtfdb#, Fiiii, 1881-1868. Contuni 
n tnntbtion inio Fnndl of No. 89. 

40. KathIb^ata, the Stream ol Teles. In four Boob ; the fhei being 
Ko. 18, the ieeond No. 29, the thud end foorth mipfiinen^ei 

41. PusvsHA-PAnlKSHA, the AdTentozei of King HaniBbm. Brobeblj of 
the f oorteentli eentnj. Bj VU^ptOL 

41e. Engliili trantletion of No. 41, hj BMjm XSU Xritkmm, Sew mp ni, 
1880. 8eeNo.22. 
48. VlBA-CAXXTAp, the AdTcntniei of King $i]if ehann. 
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THE KALIUO ASH DAUKAO LITEBATDXl.' 
1. A )o«t B^dhut work in k laagMp af KocOwm bfii, MsriM to 

KdpaL Sn ibort, pp. Ixx-l^fi. 
I. PUtI Ttnioa, 6S1-6T9 ±.b. B7 JteraSff, Om Cewt phjridn if 

Ehom If nhlTTBB. Bm iboT*, p. zxlz. 

5. Kiuua vm Dakxao. Sjiiu v««l«m of No. 1. PdUIiM wUk 
Q«nDtn tamUtiim b; OtMlmr BitktR, ud IntoodoettM If ProhMnr Ha ^ f, 
Ldpiig, ISTfl. Tliii ud If«. 1( pfMarra the bnt nidcoM ol A* coMlaali 
of No. 3, ud at iti Bn^hiit originil or origiBda. 

4. EiLtUB wl UraxM (FMm tt BidpiQ. AnUt tchIm «f Na. 1^ 
bj AU-aO^h, MB of Almokab. Data ibovt TH a-d. Tnt «f cm na«> 
DOS edited bf Bilftln it Baeg, Puii, 1810. Oths luBtMtwi Mtkid rt 
lengftli in Ignaiio Gnidi'i ' Stndii ml twto Anbo d«l 13*0 fi CaUIn • Dinma ' 
(Borni, 187S]. 

6. Ealiu AMD DuciA. EBfllik fcctioa ol No. 4, by Xirtrftjff, 
Oxford, 1819. 

B. Da* Boch du Wniiif. Ottuu Tiraaa d No. 4, ^ I^tft 
Gtnttgart, ISM. 

7. StipbamitEi kai IcbtElatU. Oraak wma «f No. 4, bj Suwm 
&tJI, tboiit lOSO A.D. Edited b; &«. (httfriti aurhi, Bslin, 10*7 ^ 
piinlad in Atheni, 18S1), ud hj JurinHHnu, TTpala, ITM. 

8. Latin Tcnion of No. T, b; AtWr Amm, at Am Md «f bk aditfaM il 
Fachjmena, Bmna, I8M. 

0. Feniu tniuUtian of No. 4, bj AUtd JTaafi JTwr ^flki, tll».lIU. 
Eiiita, in US. onlj, in Paiia, Bariin, and Tkus. 

10. AxTtn 1 Sdhaiu. Foniaa tmalation, tbioogb tba Im^ al Nou 4, 
bj^HHi'iibii^Iid Fatf r'^£wili/r; od of tbo flftosA oHtnf. 

11. AMTlft I SCHAILI, OB TKH LlOKTS Or CAaoPV*. EagfU fWMB rf 

No. 10, br £fwanf Entwidi, Hcrttotd, 1864. 

11a. Another Engliih TtrnoBof No. 10, hjArilmrlf. fTalbifM (Lante, 
ADaa). 

12. Lrrxa on Loalmn. Fnneb TonioB tt No. 10, bf Dmid ItmMi, 
d'lipahu, Parii, 1IH4, 8n. 

13. Du. OoTiuio DB* B«>n. ItalUa renioa at No. 7, Fnaia, 1681 ; 
hj OMir Ifili. Edited b; Turn, BologM, 187S. 
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zdT JCALILAG AND DAMNAG. 

14. Hebrew Tersion of No. 4, by /m/ (P), before 1250. Exkts onlj in m 
BBgle MS. in Pirii, ol wbicb the fint pert it miiwif . 

15. DiBicroRnnc Humastjb Yitjb. Letiii Tenion of No. 14, bj /eiU ^ 
Cf/iM. Written 126S-1278. Printed about 1480, witbont date or name of 
plaee. Next to No. S it is tbe bett eridenoe of tbe eontente of tbe lost booba 
Noe. lends. 

16. German Ternon of No. 16, also aboot 1480, but withont date or name 
of plaee. 

17. Yenion in Ulm dialect of No. 16. Ubn, 148S. 

18. BqMb 'Altu .£sopu8.* A translation direct firam Arabia into 
Latin (P thirteenth eentny.) Edited in ib JfmTf ' Poesiee in^ditea dn 
mojen age,* Paris, 1854. 

19. Caula i Dnori. Spanish vendon ol No. 4 (f throngh an unknown 
Latin Tcrsion). About 1251. Published in 'Bablioteea de Autoiea Es^ 
pailolee,' Ma^ 1860, toL 51. 

20. Calii^ ST DiMKi. Latin rersion ol the last, bj Rnmmi it Bizi$n^ 
ISIS. 

21. Co3n>n Lvcixon. By Dm Jutm Mamml (died 1847), grandson of 
St. Ferdiiiand of Spain. Spanish source not certain. \ 

22. SornAD Tnn SAZLon, or Book of the Seien Wise Hasten. Sea 
Onymntti, ' Bioerche intomo al Libro di Sindibad,' Milano, 1869. 

2S. ConTia ST NovTSLLia. By Bamtvmtun dt$ Fnitn^ I«7<ni» 1587. 
24. ExmcTLAnio coimA Loa ExroAioa. 149S. Spanish Tcnion of the 



25. Disconan dbou Axdcali. Italian of last, bj ^Nfs JSrmsifelay 
1548. 

26. La FiLoeoFiA IConALB. By Dsni, 1552. Italian of last but ana. 

27. NmrtkU English Tenion of laat» 1570. 

28. FABLtaby £« JWilMMs. 

First edition in tL books, the subjects of whidi are moefly takaa 
from classical authon and from Planndes's JEsop, Paris, 1668. 

Second edition in zL books, the fite later taken from Noa. 12 and 
28, Paris, 1678. 

Third edition in zii. books, Paris, 1694. 
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THE BABUAM AND J08APHAT 
1. SI. JcltH of DamatetaU Omk lixU Bema ecBtoy X«. Knt 
edited bf BoiiMnf ADi, im hii ■ ADeodota OnM»,' hik, ISH^ t«L It. B^ 
printed in Uigse't ' Patrologik Cnim CompMai, Serici OiSMk,' tas. xa^ 
pp. S36-1150, with the LatiB tnuUtioa bj Biu-t* ia pnmlU edon^ 
Boinaude'i text ii Tcriemd, tad ite inperieetknu potnled obI, \j SoBUir 
(who nukM on ol ni Tkbu UBS.) in tha 'Wirav JahtUAw,* toL bB. 

5. ByrtM vtnitn ot ITo. 1 exiiti oolj in Itft. 

3. ^mlMwrriMoflTD. SeiirttooljnHB., omHB. M]« rt Im* m 
oU M the elennth enlni7. 

4. latim vtTMipm of Ko. I, ef uknown data and nthv, of vUA VSB. 
of the twelfth eentoi; in etill otnat. Tb«n b » Uaek-Mlw efitka 
(F Spien, 1470) in the Britiih Hnwnm. It wai adopted, with ablnriatian* 
in MTcnl placet, hj Turctprrnii Billoticihiii, in hie 'SpeeohiB S*- 
toriale' (lib. it. cap. 1-03}; bj Jaconua a Tonaoim, ia hit 'L^Mda 
Aorea ' (ed. GritM, 1B44) ; ud wie leprialed in foil is die editiooa of Sw 
wgrki of St. John of Damafcoi, publiihed at Baeel ia &■ ■iitiiinlh ewtmy.* 
From thii Latin reman all the latcs madiaral wnke oa thi* eahjed an 
dtluT directlj or io^iectl; doind. 

4ii. An abbreviated Tenion in Latia of tha toorieanth ootny fa tta 
Britiih Uiuenm. Arnndel H8. 130, foL 61-GT. Be* Eodi, No. >, p. ifr. 

6. Bartaam and Jmafiml, A poem of the thirteanth CMtny, p«h- 
lisbed from a MS. in the Sohnt-Laabacb libraij hf L. DiarHanaai, aadv 
the title ' Uittbeilongen uba one noch nngednckta m.hA beathaitnai dn 
B. and J.' GieiMa, IBM. 

5. Another poem, patllj pnbliibcd &om an impcrieet US. at ZAriA, br 
Fun Pn:rrtn, ia Hanpt'i ' ZdtKb. I. d. Alterthnm,' L IST-IU. 

7. Sarlaam ami Jttafhat. Bj Bcdolt tor Eaa. Wtittea about 1190. 
Idteet and beet edition bf Fkun Prnirm, ia ' Dichtungaa dea deabcbH 

■ Bmi (IIU-IS??) «■ tiVbek of tIL WtlitH'i, ia BHItnj. iHOer eAtIca U kta 
LiIlB iri>lpi>. tr Rvwrj-d, It >Ih rrprinlfdlBMIri*. 'S>rinL*lbia,'(«, tuUi M< 
Kirr>1>rpjritFn1illi>n>h»r>D1H«rrd b»ld«[Antimp,iaoii Cala(M, lai.eu.). 

■ Tti(limiiKMuKinc»PT<JibeBm,Biid*i«l,rdlilailiHtlMdaullM«TlUM,h 
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HitldaHen,* foL iS., Leiptig, 184S. Thif popolir tradBMBi of flit nbicel 
oifti in aimMroM 1C88. 

7. IKt SjtUfi Jmmjfksi %md Bmrlmium, Dite and tsflior not Btned. 
Blaek-ktitr. Woodenti. TIfle <m lift page. Fiftj-dx diort chaptvi. 
QnaiBl and f ofdUe old Oennan. A iman folio fat flie Biitiik ICvMnm. 

8. HiiUnm #•» dtm Ltben iat sweim H. BHehtiftr Bmrim mm BnmUm^ 
fmd Jmt^^kmi dt$ XSmig*i m IndUm Sokn^ H9, Traadated frooi the Latin 
Vy the Covnta of "ExL WfEn n uM and HoHznoLLBur, MHiieha, 16M. Is 
40 kqg diapttni pp. 60S, 12aM. 

Datea:-* *" ^ 

9. Jr«l LiPm #» B^irff mm BmrUmm dm HStremit^ #» Jmagikti JTcNilaf 
mtm iMiUm, Koo in Kederdnita rertaalt door F. t. H., Antwop, IMS, 12nio. 

A new edition of thia yenion appealed in 1672. Thia ia n k^g and tediooa 
proaa Tmon of flia holy kgcnd. 



8. Poeai bj Qui dx Cambkat (1200-1250). Edited bj HoMAmr Zofnm- 
BBBO and Paul lisrsn in flia 'BiUiofliA dea litnariacba y«eina,' in 
Stuttgart, foL Izxr., 1864. Thej mention alao (pp. 818-826) :— 

9. Im n$ tU Semt Jctmpkn. Poem hy CHABDnT. Edited Vj Jomr Koci, 
HeinvoBn, 1879, who eonHnna flia editoia of No. 8 aa to flia loDowing old 
F^eaeh feniona, 10-16; and fnrfliflr addneea No. lU. 

10. A thiid poem bj an unknown anflior* 

11. A proae woik Vj an unknown anther— all flma bai^g of te 18fli eant 
11a. Anofliar in 1C8. i;gerton, 746, Britiik ICvaoi. 

12. A poem in French of flie fifteenth eaBtmy, boaaj ott te ahalnel in 
Latin of No. 4, bj Jacob vm YoBAsm. 

15. A Proven^ tale in proae, eontaiitfng onlj flia ateiy aC Jomlal and 
the talea told by Barlaam, wifliont flia momlifatioM. 

14. A mirada play of aboid 1408. 

16. AboUmt miiada play of aboni 1460L 
Italiin:^ 

16. Fite dS aaii Oi^m/tU eom mrti U im BmrUmm. By Gbo. Aimnno 
Bbmobdhq. Pobliihed aboni 1600, at Yeneaia and Bamana, IObm. Than 
ia a aeeond edition of thia, alao without data; and n tUid, pnbliahad in 
Kodenn in 1768, with iDwIntioM. 

17. Stmrim if 88. BmrUmm « OU§mfati$. By Boitau, Beam, 1784, 
8to., of whieh a aeeond edition appeared in 1818. 

18. Im M»/iMtflM vtte a 8mnU /aia/af, JI§MU id B$ Ammr% B$ itW 
JmUm, imth$ n nmeqm pmr ii^/tm ek*$i aierl. A proaa roaaaBea, edited by 
TBLBaroBO Bixx firam a 1C8. belonging to flia Commandaton F^anoaaaa da 
Boad, in pp. 124-162 of n coOeelm « BioM a Pkoaa,' LMea, 186S» 8f0. 
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19. A proM TiUim BmiU J^BMfmt. In MS. Add. 10909 of flii VtOtk 
1 Museum, which PavI Mayer (lee No. 8) mji begint eueUy if Ko. 1% Wl 
f ends differentlj. (See Koch, No. 9 aboro, p. ziiL) 

20. A MtipprtuntMtiom di Bturlmtm # Jomfmt k BMBtknied bj Fwil M r% o 
Palenno in hk ' I mannscritli Palatini do FInnxa,' 1800, tqL H. p. 401. 

ShandinaTian : — 

A fun accoont of all the SkandinaTian Tenioiia k gi?« in Mtrl mm U •§ 
Joaaphmfi St^m, hj C. R. Uxom, Chziftlaniay 1861» 8fO. 

Spaniih: — 

JToMffte, He,, hUtcrui d$ U fwrm viim it Im Jwmmm p ttiyi i larw 
BarUum, tU, Bj Baltabat on Sajita Cnui. Pobliibed in flio 
dialect need in the Philippine Iilandi at Manila, 1099. A Ittanl 
of Biliw (No. 1). 

EngUih:— 

In HonaTMAinf'a ' Altengliieho L^genden,* FnderiMxn, 187ft, aa Oli 
Engliih f enion of the legend k pobliihed from flio Bodkian MS. No. TTt. 
There k another reoemion of the mme poem in the Haikian MS. No. 419iw 
Both are ol the foorteenth centory ; and of the weond thara k an o lhg oaff 
in the Yemon MS. See farther, Warton'a * ffiatoiy of Ei^kh FmIij/ 
L 271-279, and iL 80, 68, 808. 

Horstmann haa also published a Middle English Terdon in flio * ftiqgmi 
of the Sagan 07mnaaiQ^^' 1877. 

Tht SUtory oftU 1*9$ Wist Fkihttfktrt; er, tht Wtrndtrpa MthHtm ^ 
ikt Lift of Jtkttktiphmt tht Jfrmnl, 8tm tf Awmriam^ Km§ tf Bmrwm im 
ImdU, tie. Bj N. H. (that ia, NicnoLAO Hnnicx), Gent., Lnndim, ITIU 
pp. 128, 12nio. Thk k a prose romanea, and an abridged tnomlnlios of tfbo 
Italian Tcnion ol 1800 (No. 18), and containa onlj one labia (at pw 41) of 
the Nightingale and the Fowkr. 

The work referred to on p. xhi, nndsr tiie titlo OttU 
collection of tales with lengthy moraUtatioos (probablj a swws), 
in England about 1300. It soon passed to the ContinenA, and waa 
I re-written in nameroos MSS., with additions and aHsraliona. llttoo 

editions appeared between 1472 and 1475 ; and one of tkeao, ^"^^^^-^f Itl 
^ stories, m the sonrte ol the work now known nndsr ^k titlo. Talo Ko. IM 

quotes Barlaam. The best edition of the Latin Twiion k bj H. 
Berlin, 1872. The last English translation k HoomX Boltt*a 
qnarian Library, Loodon, 1877. The Early EagliBh fwriaaa Iwfo 
edited by Sin F. Maddbh ; and^ain, inrol. xxzifi. of te lilm 8ari» of 
the Eariy Eaglkh Text Sockty, by S. J. H. HowAra. 
TAt Sewtm Bftt (edited by TnoHAa Wnionr for flio Pimj Soaiolf , ISii) 
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COMPABISOK OF THB CA2ITA PITAIA, AND THB JATAZA 
JULL 



If AUtto*Mrifu. 
1. DamSJajra^. 



14. CUa-bodUV. 

15. H>lugM-rIja-^ (27). 
IS. Bnrv rtjk-^. 



la. Jan&a-ir. 
SO. a.nfcfcT^-^ 



t-dmtpvtt*-^. Eumbt»-j' 



KulniSnpiQ^i'}*- 
9ret!illu-j* (21). 

VifTintuB-i* (9). 
T«ifi.-r. 

Brihmiifi-j*. 
Umin udayanli-j*. 

SuparSp-i". 
Mfll»j«-i' (30). 
Tartaka-potaka-j° (19). 
Kacchap»-i*. 



WihAaiii.i' raf 



fps-in- 



HmU-J*. 
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S9. Tattikk-potaka-^ (I«). 

50. Hacxlu-^a^ (lE^ 
ai. Ka^ha-diplnBa-^. 
n. 8atBaaBa-/(Zt, S3). 
SI SETa9Ba.rina-^. 

51. EkaiiM^. 
U. KahS-loB^iavK-^ (7. H). 

Fcr &• abon lim m* JWr, ' Eti^ 

Joonal of tlu Cej-lon Bnneh irf the Bojal Anitio t ^. __ 

Faiutitt, 'Fhe J&Ukai,' p. 69; and i1m aboTB, pp. liii, Ih. It will 1w 
ieoi that tbcTB an un»a talc* with identical, and odi er t«o mon wi& 
dmilai tillaa, ia (ha two (cllMtions. Editioiu of thcM two woiki an wr 
nracli nqmrad. Tba Cambridge UniTcratf librarj poMBaMi a U& ol M 
foraar, with the Tatiotu readisga of icroal other 11S& noted, for wm, Vj 
DnnAmaUi. 
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TABLE V. 

ALPHABETICAL U8T OF JATAKA 8TORIS8 DT THE 

MAHATASTU. 

Arranged from CoweD and Eggeliqg'f ' CaUlogM of Boddhifi Strnkril M88L 
in Hm PotMsdoii of the Bojal Anatie Sodetj (HodgwNi Colketta).* 

AmarSje l^armgrakadbltfy jitakay. 

Arindama-j*. 

Afthisenaiya-j*. 

BhadraTargikfiiia^-j*. 

Campaka-Dflgar9ja-j*. 

Oodbi-f. 

Hastinl.f^ 

Hflka-j*. 

UniTilTa-kAfjapidi-kft|ji^8Ba9-j*. 

Ajnftta-Kanvfinja-j*. 

KiniiaxT-j *.> 

K|ioehapa-j*. 

Kofa-f. 

ICafljeri-j*. 

Markata-f. 

ICpgarfijfio mrfipaaja-j*. 

Kalinlje rftjaknmiif je-j*. 

Povjaraata-j*. 

PQi^asja MaitrfijavT-pvtnijm j*. 



»-B8ma-|iiU-j*^ 
flfhabafja^j*. 

^aknntaka-f. (Two wilk «Ui tffla.) 
$ankfhflpaia9«j*. 
9anti9.f. 

S&rthaTfihaija-r* 
$iil.f. 

$iif -praUia^ nriga-iijaijm J*. 

Syftma-jV (Qv. Pf|. SS.) 

$7lmaka-f. 

Trivakui jfof Biaa j*. 

UpaU gaiga paliMf-j*.. 

VliHiridhipa»f, 

Taim-f. 

Vijitf Tatjm Yaidaba-itjfio-f • 

Tafoda-f. 

Toaodhari ja hbafn&km'f. 

„ TjaghffblAt^f»>j*. 



I TbcM two JaUka* abo fona tkt mb< 
Bodct/** Lihnrj (CaulofM, p 14). 
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TABLE VL 
PLACES AT WmCH THE TALES WEBE TOLD. 

IL L6011 Feer has taken the tremble to count the number of timet eaeb of 
the f ollowii^ pleeee is mentioned at the eommeneement of the Commentary. 

JetaTana monasterj ^1^1 j 

>41« 



Sftrat^ . 
YeimaBa . 
B&jagalia • 
LaffhiranayjSnn 
Yeaftfi . . 
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JL|sff 



K«A 



DakUuvEpri 

IGthik . 
BjtiiaGan^ 
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To wlu^ we may add from pp. 124-128 below- 
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THE NIDANAKATHA 

OE 

THE THREE EPOCHa 



[vT. 1-11.] The Apaniiaka and other Birthi» which in 
times gone by were recounted on YariouB occasiont bj the 
great illustrious Sage» and in which daring a long period 
our Teacher and Leader, desirous of the salyation of 
mankind, fulfilled the vast conditions of Buddhahood,' 
were all collected together and added to the canon of 
Scripture by those who made the recension of the Scrip- 
tures, and rehearsed by them under the name of TBUB 
JATAEA. Having bowed at the feet of the Great Sage, 
the lord of the world, by whom in innumerable existencea* 
boundless benefits were conferred upon mankind, and 
having paid reverence to the Law, and ascribed honoiir 
to the Clergy, the receptacle of all honour ; and having 
removed all dangers by the e£Scacy of that meritorious act 
of veneration and honour referring to the Three 0«ni% 
I proceed to recite a Commentary upon this Jataka, 
illustrating as it does the infinite efficacy of the aetkma 
of great men — a commentary based upon the method 
of exposition current among the inmates of the Great 
Monastery. And I do so at the personal request of the 
elder Atthadassin, who lives apart from the worid and 

> Lit pcrf6ct0d fh« TMl eoMlitotsto of BuMhalKwd, te 
t Lit in diooiaadi of k(H>t of WtiM ; sko|liilM 
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ever dwells with his fraternity, and who desires the 
perpetuation of this chronicle of Buddha ; and likewise of 
Buddhamitta the tranquil and wise, sprung from the race 
of Mahimsasaka, skilled in the canons of interpretation; 
and moreover of the monk Buddhadeva of clear intellect. 
May all good men lend me their favourahle attention 
while I speakl^ 

Inasmuch as this comment on the Jataka, if it be ex* 
pounded after setting forth the three Epochs, the distant, 
the middle, and proximate, will be clearly imderstood by 
those who hear it by being understood from the beginning, 
therefore I will expound it after setting forth the three 
Epochs. Accordingly from the yery outset it will be well 
to determine the limits of these Epochs. Now the nam* 
tive of the Bodhisatta's existence, from the time that at 
the feet of Dipankara he formed a resolution to become 
a Buddha to his rebirth in the Tusita heaven after 
leaving the Yessantara existence, is called the Distant 
Epoch. From his leaving the Tusita heayen to his at- 
tainment of omniscience on the throne of Knowledge, 
the narrative is called the Intermediate Epoch* And the 
Proximate Epoch is to be found in the various places in 
which he sojourned (during his ministry on earth). The 
following is 



THE DISTANT EPOCH. 

Tradition tells us that four asankheyyas' and a hundred 
thousand cycles ago there was a city called Amaravali. 
In this city there dwelt a brahmin named Sumedha, of 
good family on both sides, on the &ther^s and the 

* The abore linet in thf original are in tcim. I bara f omd it impoaiibla 
to foDow the arrangement of toe ttanxaa, owing to the eztevne faiTolntfoa of 
tbeatTla. 

s An aaanUiejTi ia a period of Taat dnratioa, Ui aa JmaksJaMs, 
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mother's side, of pure ooncepiion for seven generations 
back, by birtb unreproacbed and respected, a man comdyy 
well-favoured and amiable, and endowed with remarkable 
beauty. He followed bis brabminical' studies witboot 
engaging in any otber pursuit. His parents died while 
he was still young. A minister of state, who acted at 
steward of his property, bringing forth the roU-book of 
his estate, threw open the stores filled with gold and silTer, 
gems and pearls, and other valuables, and said, '' So much, 
young man, belonged to your mother, so much to your 
father, so much to your grandparents and great-grand* 
parents," and pointing out to him the property inherited 
through seven generations, he bade him guard it caref nUy* 
The wise Sumcdha thought to himself, '' After amassing 
all this wealth my parents and ancestors when they went 
to another world took not a farthing with them, ean it 
be right that I should make it an object to take my 
wealth with me when I goP" And informing the king 
of his intention, he caused proclamation to be made^ 
in the city, gave largesa to the people^ and embraced 
the ascetic life of a henniL 

To make this matter dear the Stort of 8u)cm>HA must 
here be related. This story, though given in full in the 
Buddhavamsa, from its being in a metrical form, ia not 
very easy to understand. I will therefore relate it with 
sentences at intervals explaining the metrical constmetioa. 

Four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand cydea ago 
there was a city called AmaravatI or Amara, reaoimding 
with the ten dty cries^ concerning which it ia said in 
Buddhavamsa^ 

12. Four ■Makbejjas md s Imdivd tiMMsad ejcki aga 
A city thert wm edbd Anara, b«wlifal tad pltataal, 
BcMmndiag wttb te %m critt, ilwaaiKaf ia food aad driaL* 



> Lit •" caaMd te A«M la W Wat" 

• Hera a gkn ia ^ mt MaHimii tba wiiaU ^m cria^ 
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Then follows a stanza of BuddliaTaiMsa enumerating 
some of these cries^ 

13. Tbe tnunpetiiig of elepbtnts, the neighing of bones, (the sound of) 

dmmsy tnunpetSi and ehtriol% 
And mnds and drinks were eried, with the inTitiitiony **£at and 
drink." 

It goes on to say, 

14. A city sopplied with ererj requisite, engaged in erery sort of indnstrr. 
Possessing the seren predons things, thronged with dwellen of many 



The abode of deront men, like tbe pro^erons city of the angda. 
15. In the city of AmaraTaff dwelt a brahmin named Snmedha, 

Whose board was many tens of milKons, blest with mncb wealth and 
store; 
IS. StodioQs, knowing the Mantras, Tersed in tbe three Yedaa, 

Master of the sdenoe of di?ination and of tbe traditions and obssrraneea 
of bis 



Now one day the wise Sumedha, haying retired to the 
splendid upper apartment of his house, seated liinmAlf 
cross-legged, and fell a thinking. ''Oh! wise man,^ 
grievous is rebirth in a new existence, and the dissolution 
of the body in each successiTe place where we are reborn. 
I am subject to birth, to decay, to disease, to death, — it 
is right, being such, that I diould strive to attain the 
great deathless Nirraita, which is tranquil, and free from 
birth, and decay, and sickness, and grief and joy ; surely 
there must be a road that leads to Nirrana and releases 
man from existence." Accordingly it is said, 

17. Seated in sednsion, I then tboogbt as foDowi: 

Grieroiis is rebirth and the breaking np of tbe body. 

IS. I am snbjeet to birth, to decay, to disease. 

Therefore will I seek Nirrfiira, free from decay and death, and seenre. 

19. Let me lesTO this perishable body, this pestilent eoogregatioa d 

Tapoui, 
And depart withoot desires and without wa&ta. 

20. There is, there mnst be a road, it cannot but be: 

I will seek this road, that I may obtain release i^om eiistencai 



> The BodhisatU is frequently called pa^jita, e.g. JMSjMf^fle (FIto Jfit 
62), RamajptnfiiU pasaratbm Jit 1). 
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Further he reasoned thiUy '' For as in this world tliere 
is pleasure as the correlative of pain, so where there it 
existence there must he its opposite the cessat ion of 
existence; and as where there is heat there is also cold 
which neutralizes it, so there must he a Nirriiia^ that 
extinguishes (the fires of) lust and the other passioiis; 
and as in opposition to a had and evil condition there 
is a good and blameless one, so where there is evil Birth 
there must also he Niryaitay called the Birthless^ becanaa 
it puts an end to all rebirth." Therefore it is said, 

21. Ai where there U mfleriiig there ie alio Ui«| 

80 where there ie exiftence we miui look for soa-cxieliaeeb 

22. And es where there ie heet there ie alio eold, 

80 where there ie the threefold fire el peenoa eatiartioa mmI \m 
eonghl 

23. And es eoexistent with erfl there ie alio food« 

Efen ao where there ie hirth* the ecMetioa el huth ehoild be ee^Vl 

Again he reasoned thus, '' Just as a man who has laDen 
into a heap of filth, if he beholds afar off a great pond 
covered with lotuses of five colours, ought to seek that 
pond, saying, * By what way shall I arrive there P' but 
if he does not seek it the &ult is not that of the pond ; 
even so where there is the lake of the great deathleas 
Nirvana for the washing of the defilement of sn, if it 
is not sought it is not the &ult of the lake. And jasi 
as a man who is surrounded by robbers, if when tbet^ 
is a way of escape he does not fly it is not the fimlt 
of the way but of the man; even so when there ia a 
blessed road leading to Nirvijta for the man who ia 
encompassed and held fast by sin, its not being aoiighl 
is not the fault of the road but of the person. And aa 
a man who is oppressed with sickness^ there being a 
physician who can heal his disease^ if he doea not get 

* La. •« Eztiaetiee.** 

* Mr. FeiiibdU poiBia o«l to m thai im ftWAeyfi sai >M «t iMie 
Tedie ahhreriatieeBi 
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cured by going to the physician that is no fault of the 
physician; even so if a man who is oppressed by the 
disease of sin seeks not a spiritual guide who is at hand 
and knows the road which puts an end to sin, the fault 
lies with him and not with the sin-destroying teacher/' 
Therefore it is said, 

24. Ai A mmi falleii •mong filth, beboldiiig s brimming Ukt^ 
If he seek Dot thai lake, the fault ia not in the lake ; 

35. So when there exists a lake of Kirrfiita that waahea the ttaina of an. 
If a man seek not that lake, the fault ia not in the lake of Nirrfiiia. 

26. Asamanbeset with foea, there being a way of eieape^ 
If be flee not awaj, the fault is not with the road ; 

27. So when there b a waj of bliss, if a man beset with lia 
Seek not that road, the fanlt ia not in the waj of bliaa. 

25. And as one who is diseased, there being a physician at band^ 

If he bid him not heal the disease, the faidt ia not in the healer : 
29. So if a man who is sick and oppressed with the disease of lia 
Seek not the spiritual teacher, the fault ia not ia the teacher. 

And again he argued, '^ As a man fond of gay clothing, 
throwing off a corpse bound to his shoulders, goes away 
rejoicing, so must I, throwing off this perishable body, 
and freed from all desires, enter the city of Nirviiia. 
And as men and women depositing filth on a dung- 
heap do not gather it in the fold or skirt of their 
garments, but loathing it, throw it away, feeling no 
desire for it ; so shall I also cast off this perishable body 
without regret, and enter the deathless city of NirraiUL 
And as seamen abandon without regret an unseaworthy 
ship and escape, so will I also, leaving this body, which 
distils corruption from its nine festering apertures, enter 
without regret the city of Nirrifa. And* as a man 
carrying various sorts of jewels, and going on the same 
road with a band of robbers, out of fear of losing his 
jewels withdraws from them and gains a safe road ; even 
so this impure body is like a jewel-plundering robber, 
if I set my affections thereon the precious spiritual jewel 
of the sublime path of holiness will be lost to me^ there* 
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fore ought I to enter tlie ci^ of mr^Jia, fonakmg 
this robber-like bodj." Therefore it it said, 

so. Ai ■ nun might with lottluag ihakt off ■ copM baa>d 19M hk 



And depart ieeiira, ii _ . 

31. Erni to let me depart, regrattias wAing, nnlin| «alUa(, 

Learing thii peridiabla bodj, tliia coIlaeluM «f manj fad npaai^ 
St. And ai men and wanwn d^Mh flUh ^M ■ fan^Mf, 

And depart regretting nolbiag, wantjag mOing, 
3S. 80 will I depart, Icanng thii bodj tlUd witk foil Tapovi, 

A* one Imtm a cei^ool after depodtiBg ofdn* "Otmn. 
34. And u the ownm fomk* the mttea bufc Ort b i]utt«ad ud 

And depart without regrtt er leagiig, 
85, So ihall I go, Usving thiibodj wiA iti bim i^ertacM erw finili g, 

Ai ita ownan ^aart the broiai ah^ 
30. And aa « man cairyinf nrao, wilking with rbbbat, 

Seeing danger of loaing hia wari^ parta coi^amj viA lb* lo hh ew 
and gate him gOM, 
37. Even so ii thia hodj lika * nugbtj rabber, — 

Learing it I will depart Ihnmgh fear of lodng good. 

Haviag thus in nine similes pondered upon the ad- 
vantages connected with retirement from the world, the 
wise Siunedha gave away at his own honae, as aforesaid, 
an immense hoard of treasure to the indigent and way- 
farers and sufferers, and kept open house. And renouncing 
all pleasures, both material and sensual, departing from 
the city of Amara, away from the world in Himavanta 
he mode himself a hermitage near the mountain called 
Dhammaka, and built a hut and a perambulation hall free 
from the five defects which are hindrances (to meditation). 
And with a view to obtain the power residing in the 
supernatural faculties, which are characterized by the 
eight causal qualities described in the words beginning 
" With a mind thus tranquillised," ' he embraced in that 



(SunaiUUphtla SntU, tea Lotoa, p. 470, Bm 14). 
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hermitage the ascetic life of a jRislii, casting off the cloak 
with its nine disadvantages, and wearing the garment of 
bark with its twelve advantages. And when he had 
thns given up the world, forsaking this hut, crowded 
with eight drawbacks, he repaired to the foot of a tree 
with its ten advantages, and rejecting all sorts of grain 
lived constantly upon wild fruits. And strenuously 
exerting himself both in sitting and in standing and in 
walking, within a week he became the possessor of the 
eight Attainments, and of the five Supernatural Faculties ; 
and so, in accordance with his prayer, he attained the 
might of supernatural knowledge. Therefore it is said, 

88. HaTug pondered thoi I gtTe manj thousand mOlioni of wealth 
To rich and poor, and mada mj wa j to HiniaTanta. 

89. Not far from HimaTanta b the mountain caDed Dhammaka, 

Hera I made an ezodleni hermitage, and hnilt with care a leafy hvt. 

40. There I hoilt me a cloiater, free from Ato defect^ 

Pooesied of the eight good qnalitiea, and attained the ttrength of 
the nipematoral Faeoltiea. 

41. Then I threw off the doak posiened of the nine fraUi^ 

And pot on the raiment of hark posiened of tha twelTO adTantagee. 

42. I left the hoi, crowded with the eight drawhado^ 
And went to the tree-foot possessed of ten adTantagee.* 

48. WhoDj did I reject the grain that is sown and planted* 

And partook of the eooitant fmita of tha earth, possessed of mas j 
adrantagsa. 

44. Then I s tre n no nd y strore, in dtting, in standing, and in walking, 
And within se?«n da ja attained the might of the Facdtiaa.* 

Now while the hermit Sumedha, having thus attained 
the strength of supernatural knowledge, was liying in 
the bliss of the (eight) Attainments, the Teacher Dipan* 
kara appeared in the world. At the* moment of his 
conception, of his birth, of his attainment of Buddhahood, 
of his preaching his first discourse, the whole universe 

* Mr. Fanshsn writes to me that^M^f for gnpelu mnst ha rierwed as a old 
Pali form originating in the Sanskrit gnpaih. 

* Hfre follow four pages of later eommentaiy or gloss, whidi I laa?t 
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of ten thousand worlds trembled, shook and quaked, and 
gave forth a mighty sound, and the thirty-two prognoetioa 
showed themselves. But the hermit Sumedha, living in 
the bUss of the Attainments, neither heard that sound 
nor beheld those signs. Therefore it it said. 



45. Thu when I bjid attained th« eoiuiimiiiation, wUU I was ibj aeladl 
to the Law, 

The Conqueror named DTpanbum, ebief of the SBirariav ap pe sia d. 
4S. At his eonception, at hie hirth, at hit Bnddhahood, at hie pcaaeyaf , 

I saw not the fonr signs, plnnged in the bUssfol traaee ol la e ditatfa a. 

At that time Dipankara Buddha, aoeompanied by a 
hundred thousand saints, wandering his way from ^aoe 
to place, reached the city of Ramma, and took wf his 
residence in the great monastery of Sudassana. And the 
dwellers of the city of Ramma heard it said, '' Dipankara, 
lord of ascetics, having attained supreme Bnddhaship^ 
and set on foot the supremacy of the Law, wandering Ids 
way from place to place, has come to the town of Ramma, 
and dwells at the great monastery of Sudassana.** And 
taking with them ghee' and butter and other medicinal 
requisites and clothes and raiment, and bearing perfomea 
and garlands and other offerings in their hand% their 
minds bent towards the Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy, 
inclining towards them, hanging upon them, they ap- 
proached the Teacher and worshipped him, and presenting 
the perfumes and other offerings, sat down on one aide. 
And having heard his preaching of the Law, and invited 
him for the next day, they rose from their seats and 
departed. And on the next day, having prepared alme- 
giving for the poor, and having decked oat the town, 
they repaired the road by which the Buddha was to 
come, throwing earth in the places that were worn away 
by water and thereby levelling the surface, and aoatlering 
sand that looked like strips of silver. And they sprinkled 
fragrant roots and flowers, and raised aloft flags and 
banners of many-colourod cloth% and set 19 banana 
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arclies and rows of brimming jars. Then the hermit 
Somedliay ascending from his hermitage^ and proceeding 
througli the air till he was above those men, and 
beholding the joyous multitude^ ezdaimed, ''What can 
be the reason?'' and alighting stood on one side and 
questioned the people, '' Tell me, why are yoa adorning 
thisroadP'' Therefore it is said, 

47. In the r^on of tlie border distrieti, liATiiig iariled flie Boddht, 

With joyftil hearts thej are dearing te riMid hj which ha should 



48. And I at thai time learing mj hermitage^ 
Bustling m j barken tonie, departed throqg^ flie mr. 

49. And seeing an excited mohitade joyons and delighted, 
Descending from the air I straighiwsj asked flie nMi^ 

M. The people is excited, joyow a»l happf. 

For whrnn is the road bcdng deared, ^e pa^ flie wsj olhis 

And the men replied, '' Lord Sumedha, dost thoa not 
know? Dipankara Buddha, haying attained supreme 
Knowledge, and set on foot the reign of the glorious 
Law, travelling from place to places has reached our 
town, and dwells at the great monasteiy Sudassana; 
we have invited the Blessed One, and are making ready 
for the blessed Buddha the road by which he is to 
come." And the hermit Sumedha thought, -The very 
sound of the word Buddha is rarely met with in the 
world, much more the actual appearance of a Buddha; 
it behoves me to join iliese men in clearing the road." 
He said therefore to the men, ** If you are clearing this 
road for the Buddha, assign to me a piece of ground, 
I will dear the ground in company with yon." They 
consented, saying, ''It is well;" and perceiving the 
hermit Sumedha to be possessed of supernatural power, 
they fixed upon a swampy piece of ground, and assigned 
it to him, saying, '' Do thou prepare this spot" Sumedha, 
his heart filled with joy of which the Buddha was the 
cause, thought within himself ''I am able to prepare 
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this piece of ground by supernatural powers Vat if to 
prepared it will give me no satisfaction; tlus day it 
behoves me to perform menial duties;" and fetching 
earth he threw it upon the spot. 

But ere the ground could be cleared by him,— rwith 
a train of a hundred thousand miracle-working Mints 
endowed with the six supernatural fiiculties^ while angels 
offered celestial wreaths and perfumes, while celestial 
hymns rang forth, and men paid their homage with 
earthly perfumes and with flowers and other oflbring% 
Dipankara endowed with the ten Forces, with all a Buddha's 
transcendant majesty, like a lion rousing himsdf to seek 
his prey on the Vermilion plain, came down into the road 
all decked and made ready for him. Then the hermit 
Sumedha — as the Buddha with unUenching eyes ^h 
proached along the road prepared for him, beholding that 
form endowed with the perfection of beauty, adorned with 
the thirty-two characteristics of a great man, and marked 
with the eighty minor beauties, attended by a halo of 
a fathom's depth, and sending forth in streams the six* 
hued Buddha-rays, linked in pairs of different colours^ 
and wreathed like the varied lightnings that flash in 
the gem-studded vault of heaven— exclaimed, ''This day 
it behoves me to make sacrifice of my life for the 
Buddha : let not the Blessed one walk in the mire— nay, 
let him advance with his four hundred thousand saints 
trampling on my body as if walking upon a bridge of 
jewelled planks, this deed will long be for my good 
and my happiness.'' So saying, he loosed his hair, and 
spreading in the inky mire his hermit's skin mantle^ roll 
of matted hair and garment of bark, he lay down in the 
mire like a bridge of jewelled planks. Therefore it it 



61. OaettioiMd bj «• Umj nplMd, As iaeoiiptnUt Bsddks ii tea iais 
thaworid, 
Th« Conqotror samtd DTpMkartp \aA «f Iks siiiMw^ 
For him tht road k ekmd, Iks wsj, te pttk of Ui 
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52. When I heard the name of Buddha joy sprang np forthwith within me, 
Bepeating, a Buddha, a Buddha! I gave utteranee to mj joy. 

63. Stan^ng tiiere I pondered, joyful and excited, 

Here I will aow the teed, may the happy moment not pan away. 

64. If yon dear a path for the Buddha, asiign to me a place, 
I alw will dear the road, the way, the path of hie coming. 

66. Then they gate me a piece of ground to dear the pathway ; 

Then repeating within me, a Buddha, a Buddha ! I deared the road. 
56. But ere my portion was cleared, DTpankara the great iage» 

The Conqueror, entered the road with four hundred thousand sainta 

like himself, 
Pooessed of the six supernatural attributes, pure from -all taint of sin. 

67. On e? ery nde men rise to receiTe him, many drums send forth their mnsie, 
Men ai^ angeb OTerjoyed, shout forth their i^planae. 

68. Angels look upoii men, men upon angda, 

And both with dasped hands upraised approach the gieai Being. 

69. Angels with cdestial music, men with earthly muiaey 
Both sending forth their strains approach the graai Being. 

60. Angels floating in the air sprinkle down in all direetiona 
Celestial Erythrina flowers, lotuses and coral floweia. 

61. Men standing on the ground throw upwards in all direetiona 
Champae and Salala flowers, Cadamba and fragrant Mesua, Pnnnaga, 

andKetaka. 

62. Then I loosed my hair, and spreading in the miia 
Bark robe and mantle of skin, lay prone upon my faea. 

65. Let the Buddha adyance with his disdples, treading upon ma; 
Let him not tread in the mire, it will be for my blessing. 

And as lie lay in the mirey again beholding the Buddha- 
majesty of Dipankara Buddha with his unblenching gase, 
he thought as follows: ''Were I willing^ I could enter 
the city of Bamma as a norice in the priesthood, after 
haying destroyed all human passions ; but why should I 
disguise mysdf ^ to attain Niryana after the destruction 

* The following is what I take to be the meaning of this passage : ''HI 
chose I could at once enter the Buddhist priesthood, and by the praetiee of 
ecstatic meditation f Jhfina) free myself from human passion, and oecome an 
Arhai or saint. I snonld Uien at death at once attain Ninrina and cease to 
exist But this would be a selfish course to pursue, for thus I should beaeflt 
m jidf only. Why shoiUd I thus slip unobsorred and in the humble garb of 
a monk into Nirrfiiia P Nay, let me rather qualify myself to become a Buddha, 
and so save others as wdl as mysdl'* This is the ^rMt Act op BimnrciATioii 
by which the Bodhisattre, when Nirrina was within his grasp, n r e fe ned la 
endure ages of heroic trials in Uie exerdse of the Pfiramitfa, that no mlrhft bo 
enabled to become a Buddha, and so redeem mankind. See D'Alwia'sInlTO- 
ductioB la Kachchiyana's Oranuiar, p. tL 
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of human poanonP Let me rather, like Dipankan, lianng 
risea to the aapreme knowledge of the Truth, enabk 
mankind to enter the Ship of the Truth and n tmxrj them 
across the Ocean of Existence, and when tlii* ia door 
afterwards attain NirraHa; this indeed it ia right' that 
I should do." Then haring enumerated the eig^t ooa- 
ditions (necessary to the attainment of Buddhahood), and 
having made tlie resolution to become Buddha, he laid 
himsdf down. Therefore it is aaidf 

84. Aj I Uj BpoB tha gTOOBd Om «M flw thoBfht fl< mi but, 

If I wiihed it I might thii da; dcrtror withia ■• dl koBM fiiJiM. 

<5. Bat whj ihoBld I in diiguin irriT* at tlw kMiriadf* of th* tiiAt 
I will ittais omiUMMnce Mid boeama ■ Boddhft, n4 (Mn) 'mm n4 

es. WltribonUIa 

I will ituin 01 
ST. Bf tliU ra 

WillttUi 
63. Cutting oS tli0 fb^Am of truumigntioii, HUnihiliitiftF Um Uma f< 




EmbarUng in tha ihip of the Tradi, I will cut; mt«« wift at mm 
•nd uig«h.i 

And the blessed Diponkara having reached the spot 
stood close by the hermit Sumedha's head. And opening 
his eyea possessed of the fire kinds of grace as one opeu 
a jewelled window, and bidding flie hermit Sumedha 
lying in the mire, thonght to himself, "This hermit who 
lies here has formed the resolution to be a Buddha; will 
his prayer be fulfilled or notP" And casting forward 
his prescient gaze into the future, and considering, he 
perceived that foar asankheyyas and a hundred thousand 
cycles from that time he would become a Buddha named 
Gotama. And standing there in the midst of the aaaembly 
he delivered tbis prophecy, "Behold ye this austere 
hermit lying in the mire P" " Tea, Lord," they antwend. 



< \niat fotlom bom Htmi to H>un biloap to ■ la 
nnuiia tli* tmuUtioa with p. K, liM 11, 
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** This man lies here having made the resolution to become 
a Boddha, his prayer will be answered; at the end of 
four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand cycles hence 
he will become a Buddha named Gotama, and in ihat 
birth the city Kapilavatthu will be his residence, Queen 
Kaya will be his mother. King Suddhodana his father, 
his chief disciple will be the thera IJpatissa, his second 
disciple the thera Eolita, the Buddha's servitor will be 
Ananda, his chief female disciple the nun Ehemft, the 
second the nun UppalavanifS. When he attains to years 
of ripe knowledge, having retired from the world and 
made the great exertion, having received at the foot of 
a banyan-tree a meal of rice milk, and partaken of it 
by ihe banks of the Neranjara, having ascended the 
throne of Knowledge, he will, at the foot of an Indian 
fig-tree, attain Supreme Buddhahood, Therefore it is 
saidf 

70. DTpanVart, knower of all worldi, receiTcr of offeriagi, 
Standiiig bj tliai which pilloired my head, ipoke these wordi X 

71. See ye thia anstere hermit with hie matted hair, 
CoimtleM a^ henee he win he a Buddha in this worid. 

72. Lo. the great Being departing from pleeaant KqiOa, 

Haying fought the great fight, performed all manner of aniteritiea, 
7S. HsTing nt at the foot of the Ajapila tree, and there reotiTed rioe 
potlag^ 

Shan approach the Neranjari iif«r. 
74. Having reottred the rioe pottage on the hanki of the Neranjari, the 



Shan eome hj a liur road prepared lor him to the foot of the 
Bodhi-treew 

76. Then, nariTaUed and gUffiona, rererentian j ealnting the tiinme ef 

BodU, 
At the foot of an Indian fig-tree he ihaU attain Boddhahood. 
7fi. The mother that bean him ihaU he caned MAjt, 

Hie father win he Suddhodana, he himielf win be Gotama. 

77. H» chief diidplee win be Upatima and KoUtm 

Void of hnman pamon, freed from denre, calm-minded and traaq[BiL 

78. The tenritor Ananda win attend npon the Conqneror, 
KhemA and UppalaTamifi win be his chief female disdples, 

79. Void of hnman pasrion, freed iWmi desire, eafan-minded and teaaq[all. 
The saered tree of this Bnddha is eaned AMttha. 
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The hermit Sumedha, exclaiming, " Uy prayer, it aa om i, 
will be accomplished," was filled with happiaoM. ^le 
multitudes, hearing the words of Dipaokars Bnddha, 
wer» joyous and delighted, exclaiming, " The hermit 
Sumedha, it eeemi^ is an embryo Buddha, the tender 
shoot that will grow up into a Buddha." For thai 
they thought, "As a man folding a riTer, if 1m is 
unable to cross to the ford opposite Um, croaaei to a 
ford lower down the stream, even ao we, if nndeo- the 
dispensation of Dipankara Buddha ve fail to attain the 
Paths and their fruition, yet when then shali bectnne 
Buddha we shall be enabled in thy preaenoe to make tlie 
paths and their fruitioQ our own," — and ao they recorded 
their prayer (for future sanctification). And Dipankara 
Buddha also having praised the Bodhisatta, and made 
an offering to him of eight handfuls of flowers, reveren- 
tially saluted him and departed. And the Arhats also, 
four hundred thousand in nnmber, having made ofierings 
to the Bodhisatta of perfumes and garlands, reverentially 
saluted him and departed. And the angels and men 
having made the same offerings, and bowed down to him, 
went their way. 

And the Bodhisatta, when all had retired, rising fatxa 
his seat and exclaiming, " I will investigate the Porfeo- 
tions," sat himself down cross-legged on a heap of flowers. 
And as the Bodhisatta sat thus, the angels in all the ten 
thousand worlds assembling shouted applause. " Venerable 
hermit Sumedha," they said, " all the aagnrtea which 
have manifested themselves when former Bodhiaattas 
seated themselves cross-legged, saying, 'We will inve*. 
tigate the Perfections,' — all these this day have appeared : 
assuredly thou shalt become Bnddha. This we know, to 
whom these omens appear, he surely will become Boddha ; 
do thou make a strenuous effort and exert thysell" With 
these words they lauded the Bodhisatta with varied 
praises. Therefore it is said. 
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80. Hearing theie words of the ineompanUe 8tg«^ 

Angels and men delighted, exclaimed. This is an embryo Buddha. 

81. A great damonr arises, men and angels in ten thousand worlds 
Clap their hands, and laugh, and make obeisance with elasped hands. 

82. •' Should we fail,*' they say, '« of this Bnddha's dispensalioB, 
Yet in time to come we shall stand before him. 

88. As men crossing a riTer, if they fail to reach the opposite ford. 
Gaining the lower f oid cross ^e great liTW, 

84. Eren so we all, if we lose this Bnddha, 
In time to come shall stand before him.** 

85. The world-knowing Dlpankara, the reoeiTer of offerings 
Haring cdebrated my meritorious act, went his way.^ 

86. AH the disciples of the Buddha that were present saluted ma with 



Men, Nfigas, and Gandhabbas hewed down to me and departed. 

87. When the iLord of the world with his following had passed beyond 

my sight, 
Then glad, with gladsome heart, I rose up firom my seal 

88. Joyful I am with a great joy, glad with a great gladness ; 
Flooded with rapture then I seated myself cross-legged. 

89. And eren as thus I sat I thought within myself^ 

I am subject to ecstatic meditation, I haTo mastered the snqpematural 
Facuhiea. 

90. In a thousand worlds there are no sages that riTal me, 
ITnriralled in miraculous powers I hafe reached this hUsa. 

91. When thus they beheld me sitting,* the dwdlera of ten thousand 

worlds ^ 

Baised a mighty shout, Surdy thou sbalt be a Buddha ! 

92. The omens* beheld in former ages when Bodhisatta sat crosi laggrfi 
The same are beheld this day. 

98. Cold is dispelled and heat eetaea, 

This day thess things are seen,^Terily tiiou shalt be Buddha. 
94. A thousand worlds are stilled and silent, 

8o are they seen to-day,— Terily thou shalt be Boddha. 

96. The migh^ winds blow not, the riTors cease to flow^ 
These things are seen to-day,— Tsrily thou shalt be Boddha. 

98. All flowers Uossom on land and bm, 

This day they all have bloomed, — rerily thou shalt be Baddha. 

97. All creepers and treea are laden with ftidt, 

This day they all bear fruit,— Terily thou shalt be Buddha. 

98. Gems sparkle in earth and sky^ 
day all gems do glitter,— Terily thou shalt be Boddha. 



I Lit •< raised his right foot (to depart). 

• lit. •• at my sitting cross-lsned.^ 

* ICr. Fansbftll writes that MrM is a misi 



ycM is a mistake of the eopyist for pimpUtL 
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M. Marie nrthl J ud mI wM n«nli, 

Both th«M lo-di; ««nd forth Oidr (tadB^— milj Ana AiU b« 
Buddha. 

100. Floiren of amr hM run dmn bom a* Ay, 

Tbn daj tha; m M«a,— nri^ thon Aab b* Boddha. 

101. Tht migli^ oceu band* itodf, tea thooaDd w«rida an Aib^ 
Thii dif tbey both nod up thtir nar,— Tarilj thoa ihalt b« Boddba. 

103. In h«U tbe fliM of tw thoQMad woridi a* e< 

Tbu d«; th«a» txm an qnndcd,— tmHj flioa dkaltba hddha. 

103. Ondonded ii the ns utd all lb* iten m mm, 

ThM« thing* are nan to-da^ ,— Tcrilj Iboa ahaH ba Boddhb 

104. ThoQgh oo miar tell in rain, Tagatatita bant (ortb faoB tha aaiA, 
Thia da; TegctatioB qringa bon tha aaitb,— rarfly Iboa duH ba 

101. Tha conatellatiaBi an all afhnr, and Aa Innar aiandnna la tb* iwR 

of hcaTaa, 
Viifikhi ii in eonjanetiim *iUi flw moon,— vari^ tto« abalt ba 

Bnddha. 
100. Thaw creatona that dwdl in holaa and eavaa dapait aaeb fn* 

Tfaii daj these lain aia fonaken,— rerilj thon duh b* Bnddha. 
lOT. Then ii no diKontent among mortala, hot thay ara flllad «iA 



Thia daj all ars contoit, — Torilf tbon duH ba Bnddha. 

108. Then diseawa are diipalled and hanger caaaM, 

Thii daj Iheaa thinga an laen, — Teiilj thon ihalt bi Bnddha. 

109. Then Deain waatei avaj, Hata and FoUj pariA, 

Thia da; all thcaa an diipellad,— Terilj Ihon *h«U ba Bntiba. 

1 1 0. No danger then cornea near ; thia day thti thing ia aacn, 
B; thii aign wa know it, — Tan); thoa abalt beemna BoUbk 

111. Nodait flie* abroad; thii daj thk thing laaaH, 

Bf thia rign «• knov it, Terilj thon ihalt b* Bnddha. 
I IS. All nouome odoon flee awa;, eeleatial fragnnce hnathai anad, 
Snch b-agruM breathea thii dij, — Terilj thoa abalt ba Baddha. 

113. All the angeli an tninif cited, tha Fornile« oolj eieeptad, 
Thii dij thej all an aaen, — retilj thon ihalt ba Baddbik 

114. All the helli beeona TiNUa, 

Theae all ait aeen thi* daj,— Tcrilj Iboa ihalt ha Boddhh 
lis. Then walli, and doon, and rocka ara BO ioipediaaaU 

Thii daj thaj hiTa melted into air,'— Tarilj than ahab ba IMilfci 
110. At that moment death and hitth do not take plaa^ 

Thii dij thtia thinga an leett, — verilj than abalt b* Baddha. 
117. Do thon make a ttnanoBa effort, bold not back, g« forwaid, 

Thii thing «a know,— Terilj tboa ihaH ha Bnddha. 

> Oi"h(Tarkaalat0^air''r 
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And the Bodliisatta, having beard the words of Dipan- 
kara Buddlia, and of the angels in ten thousand worlds, 
filled with immeasurable resolution, thought thus within 
himself, ''The Buddhas are beings whose word cannot 
fail; there is no deviation from truth in their speech. 
For as the fall of a dod thrown into the air, as the 
death of a mortal, as the sunrise at dawn, as a lion's 
roaring when he leaves his lair, as the delivery of a 
woman with child, as aU these things are sure and 
certain, — even so the word of the Buddhas is sure and 
cannot fail, verily I shall become a Buddha.'' Therefore 
it is said, 

lis. HftTing Iteard the wordf of Bnddhs and of the tagels of ten thonnnd 
woride, 
Glad, jojouc, delighted, I then thought thus within mjidf : 

119. The Bnddhii speak not doahtful wordi, the Conqneroia ipeak not 

Tain wofdiy 
There ia no ialaehood in the Bnddhaa, — Torilj I fhaU heeome s 
Bnddha. 

120. As a dod east into the air doth sorely fall to the ground. 
So the word of the glorious Bnddhas is sure and ererlasting. 

121. As the death of aU mortals is sore and eonsiant, 

So the word of the glorioos Bnddhas is sore and ererlasting. 

122. As the rising of the son is eertain when night has faded, 

So the word of the glorioos Boddhas is sore and ererlasting. 
12S. As the roaring of a lion who has left his den ia eertain. 

So the word of the glorioos Boddhas is sore and ererlasting. 
124. As the delirery of women with child is eertain. 

So the word of the glorioos Boddhas is sore and ereriasting. 

And having thus made the resolution, '' I shall surely 
become Buddha," with a view to investigating the condi- 
tions that constitute a Buddha, exclaiming, '' Where are 
the conditions that make the Buddha, are they found 
above or below, in the principal or the minor directions P" 
investigating successively the principles of aU things, and 
beholding the first Perfection of Almsgiving, practised 
and followed by former Bodhisattas, he thus admonished 
his own soul: ''Wise Sumedha, from this time forth 
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thou must fulfil the perfection of AlmsgiTing ; for as a 

water-jar overtamed discharges the water so that none 

remains, and cannot recoyer it| even so if thou, indiffiurent 

to wealth and fame, and wife and child, and goods great 

\ and small, g^ve away to all who come and ask ererything 

\ that they require till nought remains, thou shalt seat 

I thyself at the foot of the tree of BodOii and become a 

\ Buddha." With these words he strenuously resolved to 

attain the first perfection of Almsgiving. Therefore 
it is said, 

125. Come, I will latreb «h« Baddha^makiBf eoo£ti«H^ Ait wsj aai 
tint, 

AboT« and below, in til the too direetioiis, ae fiv ae <ke ff i s rifk i «l 
thingiextaid. 

126. Then, M I made m J leaidk, I beheld fhe tot Gifl-perleeliaa» 
The high road followed bj ionner eafia* 

127. Do thon etrennootlj taking it npon ti^jielf adranea 
To thii fint perfection of almiginng, if thon wilt altalm BiddhaAip 

12s. Ai a brimming water-jar, OTertomed bj aaj om^ 

Dischargee entirelj aU the water, and retaine none wiAk, 

129. ETen lo, when thon Meet any that aek, great onall, and middHng^ 
Do thon giTe awaj aU in alma, aa the water-jar aie ithi ^w m . 

But considering further, "There must be beside this 

other conditions that make a Buddha,'' and beholding the 

. second Perfection of Moral Practice, he thought thus, 

i " wise Sumedha, from this day forth mayest thoo fulfil 

the perfection of Morality ; for as the Yak ox, r^ardless 
of his life, guards his bushy tail, even so thoo shah 
become Buddha, if from this day forward r^ardless 
of thy life thou keepest the moral precepts.*' And he 
strenuously resolved to attain the second perfeetaoa ol 
Moral Practice. Therefore it is said. 



130. For the conditions of a Bnddha cannot be ee law. 

Let me inTCitigato the other eenditiena that bring 
matvi^. 

111. Then inTeetigating I beheld the eeeond ParfeeliM «l Xeral% 
Practiaed and fbOowad by 
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1S2. Tbit second one do thoa ttiemiooily undertake^ 

And retch Uie perfection of Mond PMietice if thoa wQt tttain 
BnddhAhood. 
IM. And as Uie Tak eow, when her tail has got entangled in anything. 

Then and there awaits death, and will not injure her tail,' 
IM. So also do thou, haring fulfilled the moral preeepti in the fovrtftagei, 

Erer guard the 8lk as the Tak gnaids her taiL 

But consideriiig fuiihery ''These cannot be the only 
Buddha-making conditions^'' and beholding the third 
Perfection of Self-abnegation, he thought thus, '' O wise 
Sumedha, mayest thou henceforth fulfil the perfection 
of Abnegation ; for as a man long the denizen of a prison 
f eeU no love for it, but is discontented, and wishes to 
live there no more, even so do thou, likening aU births 
to a prison-house, discontented with aU births, and anxious 
to get rid of them, set thy face toward abnegation, 
thus shalt thou become Buddha.'' And he strenuously- 
made the resolution to attain the third perfection of 
Self-abnegation. Therefore it is said, 

135. For the eon£tione tiiat make a Boddha cannot be to lew, 

I win inTcstigate othersi the eon£tiona that bring Bnddhaship to 
matuntj* 

156. InTeitigating then I beheld the fliirdPerfeetioii of Abnegatiea 
Practised and followed bj former tagsi. 

157. This third one do thoa itrennondj nndertaka. 

And reach the perfection of abnegation, if thon wilt attain Boddhahood. 
I3S. Aa a man long a denizen of the hoaae of bonda, oppreaaed witii 
anncnng, 

Feela no pleasore therein, but rather longa lor releaaa, 
1S9. ETon so do thon look vpon aU birUia aa priaoa-hooaaa, 

Set th J face toward aelf-abnegation, to obtain releaaa from 



But considering further, "These cannot be the only 
Buddha-making conditions," and beholding the fourth 
Perfection of Wisdom, he thought thus, '' O wise Sumedha, 

> Viz., I suppose, bj draj^ging it forciUj away. Thia metaphor, whieb to 
iM appears wanting in digm^, is a faTonrite one with the EDndaa. The tail 
of the Tak or Tibetan ox (Sm QrwMkuni^ ia a beantiftd objeet, aai oaa el 
the insignia of Hindn royally. 
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do thou from tlus day forth fulfil the perfection of 
Wisdom, avoiding no subject of knowledge^ V^f^ tmally 
or middling,^ do thou approach aU wise men and adc 
them questions; for as the mendicant friar on his begging 
rounds, avoiding none of the families^ great and small^ 
that he frequents,' and wandering for alms from place 
to place, speedily gets food to support him, even ao 
shalt thou, approaching aU wise men, and asking them 
questions, become a Buddha.'' And he strenuously re- 
solved to attain the fourth perfection of Wisdom. There* 
fore it is said, 

140. For Ui« ooa£tuNit thai mikt t Bnddhs enaoi W to itw, 

I will iiiTeitigftte tht other eoii£tbot ^il bcisf BeiMhtMMp Is 

141. InTCftigatiiig thm I Wlidd «ho IbaHk PtefBdiaa «l WkdMa ' 
Pnctiied tad foDowad bj fcnsflr ngw. 

142. Thii fourth do thoa itreoaosilj uidvidw. 

And roMh tht perf cctum of wudom, if thoa wfll attda Baddhihirf 
14S. And as a monk on hii begging roonde afoidi ao fwiBei^ 

Either imallf orgreat» or middlings aad to oblaisa isbeiilMaa, 
144. Etob 10 thoOf eottitaatly yieetiosiiig wiea nea. 

And reaching tht perfMoa «l wiedoei, ihall allria 
Bnddhaih^ 



But considering further, ''These cannot be the onfy 
Buddha-making conditions,'' and seeing the fifth Perlee- 
tion of Exertion, he thought thus, '' O wise Sumedha, do 
thou from this day forth fulfil the perfection of Exertion. 
As the lion, the king of beasts, in every action* strenoonsly 
exerts himself, so if thou in all existences and in aU thy 
acts art strenuous in exertion, and not a laggard, ikon 
shalt become a Buddha." And he made a firm reeolvn 
to attain the fifth perfection of Exertion. Tlierslora il 
is said. 
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> Lit."Bola?oi£nganTthingaflMagftfagtgNal,aM]l,ad 

• Altar itiW aadenland ibiloA, M will ho eaea fran ▼. 14S. 

* lit ia aU poetaree, walUi^, etaadi^g^ sin 
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III. For A* ranfitiofu of ■ BoiUht nnnol Iw m lev, 

I vil] bttrdigil* til* olbcf candilionj wbicb bring ttnAiItuutiip to 

HS. InrntiptinK Ihtm I VtirM tK« fiftli Furfection at Eiertios 

rrutwd and lotloirci) b; fonoftr oga. 
147. Tbii Alth <la lliix] ilnrRaaiiil; andtrtaka, 

And mih th* pcrfcctioo at airrtian, if thoa irilt (tUIa Bnddkibood. 
Its. Ai thi lion, kini; ol brut*, in Ijinj;, ■Unding and ntlking, 

Ii 00 Uffird. but vtt of malnt* b«vt, 
149. Etta xi do thoo iIm in emy eiiiumtc •trainiiiul]' Bicrt tbfMll, 

And rrutilng tbt pcitMtioB of rivrlloa, thoa >h>lt lUtia Iba tnprtma 
Bvddbuhip. 

Hut conntlrring further, "TIiGse cannot be the only 
Buddha -making con<litiona," and boholding the sixth 
Perfection of Patience, he thought to himself, " wiae 
Sumodha, do thou from this Umo forth fulfil the perfec- 
tion of Longsuffering ; he thou patient to pniiw and in 
reproach. And as when men throw things pure or fool 
upon the earth, the earth docs not ftel either desire or 
repolnon towards them, hnt suffers them, endures them 
«nd acqaieaoea in them, eren so thoa also, if thoQ art 
patient in praise and reproach, shall become Buddha." 
And he strenuously resolved to attain the sixth perfectioil 
ol Longmffering. Therefore it ia said. 



IM. r<rUweoaditioMe(BBBddb«ei 



UI. ABdM(kInstb«BlbAddtlwBitbPKtK<iMof I^aCnffMi^ 

PiMtiMd lod (aUowtd b7 Uxwm BadAaa, 
in. HaTfBfftmMwlytdMOiMwAMiUiriiapwfNliw, 

n« witb aawkwlBC maA thoa AsU rtttia Hfna* BsJaiMp. 
lU. AadMlbiMrtktDdnMtUflistfalkrawi^cai^ 

WWWr tbisfi pan «t iapv*, Md Istb aritbw MfW ■« |l^, 
IM. E*M M Mdarisf th* pni«M nd wprgt b tn il sO w«, 

0«ia{ «■ I* pwlMt hapaffmaf , Ooa AA atbfa NfrBM BaiOs- 

Bnt farther oonsidering, "These eannoC be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha," and beholding tba 
•erealh Perfection of Truth, he thooght tbns within 
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himself, '' wise Sumedha, from tlus time forth do thoa 
falfil the perfection of Truth; though the thonderbcdt 
descend upon thy head, do thou nerer under the inflnenoe 
of desire and other passions utter a conscious lie^ for the 
sake of wealth or any other advantage. And aa the 
planet Venus at all seasons pursues her own course^ nor 
ever goes on another course forsaking her own, even ao^ 
if thou forsake not truth and utter no lie, thou ahalt 
become Buddha.*' And he strenuously turned hia mind 
to the seventh perfection of Truth. Therefore it ia said, 

IM. For Uiete trt Bol in tbe eoB£tioM ol a BhUIm, 

I will leek other eonditioBS whick brisf tbosi Bvddkaik^ 
166. Seeking thea I behdd tho MTtBtk PtorlMtioB «l TnA 

Frtctiied and foUowcd by foraMr Buddkas. 
157. Jlaring gtreniioaily taken vpon tbjialf tkie eerentk perfectiaa. 

Then free from daplidty ol ipeedi ^oa ikah allria 
Baddhaahip. 
15S. And as the planet Tenae, balaaeed ia aO W tfaaei and 

In the world of men and dene, departi nol from W pelk, 

1 59. Eren to do thon not depart from the eoaiaa ^ Iralh,* 
Adraneinf to the perfection ol tn^ thoa ihall attaia 

Baddhaihipw 

But further considering, '' lliese cannot he the ooly 
conditions that make a Buddha,'' and bdidding the eighth 
Perfection of Resolution, he thought thua within himself, 
" wise Sumedha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the 
perfection of Resolution; whatsoever thou reaolveat he 
thou unshaken in that reaolutioiL For aa a moantaiBy 
the wind beating upon it in all directions^ tremhlea noli 
moves not, but stands in ita plaoe^ even so thou, if 
unswerving in thy resolution, ahalt become Buddha.** 
And he strenuously resolved to attain the eighth 
fection of Resolution. Thwefbro it ia said, 

160. For thete aro not an the eon£tioM al a Baddha, 
I will eeA oat other eoaditioM that htiif ahoal BaddhmMp, 

> lit depart fram th J MVM ia the msllw al toa^ftd 
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161. Seeking then I beheld the eighth Perf cctJon of tUwhrtiae 
Practised and foBowed bj fonner Boddhia. 

162. Do thoo reaohitelj take npon thyielf thia eighth perfeetm. 
Then thoo being immorable shaH attain nipreine Boddhaah^ 

168. And as the rockj moantain, immorable^ firmly basedy 
Is unshaken bj many innds, and stands in ita own plaet» 

164. Even so do thon also remain erer immorable in resoIutioBy 
Adfancing to the perfection of resolvtiony fhoa shall attain ti^rame 

Bnddhaship. 

But furtlier considering, ''These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,'' and beholding the nint}i 
Perfection of GK)od-wiIl, he thought thus within himself, 
'' wise Sumedha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the^ 
perfection of Good-will, mayest thou be of one mind 
towards friends and foes. And as water fills with its 
refreshing coolness good men and bad alike,^ even so, 
if thou art of one mind in friendly feeling towards* all 
mortals, thou shalt become Buddha.'' And he strenuously 
resolved to attain the ninth perfection of Gk)od-wilL 
Therefore it is said, 

165. For these are not all the conditions d a ^oddha, 

I win seek out other conditions that bring about Bnddhashipu 

166. Seeking I beheld the ninth Perfection d Good-win 
Practised and f oUowed bj former Bdl dhaa, 

167. Do thou, taking resolutely upon thyself this ninth perfedioo. 
Become unriTalled in kindness, if thou wih become Buddha. 

168. And as water fins with ita eodbeaa 

Good men and bad alike, and carries off an impurity, 

169. Eren so do thou look with friendship alike on the effl and the good, 
AdTancing to the perfection of kindness, thou shalt attain auyi e m a 

Buddhashn. 

But further considering, ''These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha," and beholding the tentli 
Perfection of Equanimity, he thought thus within himself, 
"0 wise Sumedha, from this time do thou fulfil the 

^ Lit baring made its coldness exactly alike for bad people and good 
people, perrades them. 
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perfection of Eqaanimity, be thou o( equal mind in 
prosperity and adversity. And as tlie earth ia indiSerent 
when things pure or impure are cast upon it, ercn so^ 
if thoa art indifferent in prosperity and adTeraity. tbov 
ahalt become Buddha." And he strenuously resolved to 
attain the tenth perfection of Equanimity. Therefore 
it is said, 

17D. For thcie eunot bt ill the eooditiaii of s BiUh*, 

I win *eek oiha eonditioM tint briaf atevl BaUhMUp. 

ITl. 8«ekia(tbMlbibridthatnaFarlMtiM«(EquaiMi4 
Pnetuod ud foDowid bj fim* BaddhM. 

171. If UioB take Taolatdr i^M tlipaU thk toA p a h eB aw, 

BeeominK wtU-UUseed ud Ann, tton iblt att^ n|Mat Boddha- 

ITS. And M ^ Mrth M indifTanDt to poi* aod impor* Olngi Hrt 

To botb tlik«, ud Sa trM from ingar ud brov, 
171. Eren ao do thoo aiar ba •Tonly-baUnccd in joj ud giiat, 

Adiancmg to ths paHcetian of equnimitj, tbov ibilt Utua w ufi t mm 



Then he thought, "These are the only conditions in 
this world that, bringing Buddhaship to perfection and 
constituting a Buddha, have to be fulfilled by Bodhisattas; 
beside the ten Perfections there are no others. And 
these ten Perfections are neither in the heaven above 
nor in the earth belov, nor are tiiey to be found in the 
east or the other quarters, but reside in my heart of 
flesh." Having thus realised that the Perfoctiona vere 
established in his heart, having strenuously resolved to 
keep them all, grasping them again and again, - he 
mastered them forwards and backwards;* taking them 
at the end be went backward to the beginning, taking 
them at the beginning he placed them at the end,* tokmg 
them at the middle he carried them to the two endi^ 
taking them at both ends he carried them to the middle. 



^Kite««oWM^^4i^* 
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Repeating^ '' The Perfections are the sacrifice of limbSy 
the Lesser Perfections are the sacrifice of property, the 
Unlimited Perfections are the sacrifice of lif e,'' he mastered 
them as the Perfections, the Lesser Perfections and the 
Unlimited Perfections, — like one who converts two 
kindred oils into one,^ or like one who, nsing Mount Mem 
for his chnming-rody chums the great GakkavSla ocean. 
And as he grasped again and again the ten Perfections, 
by Che ]>ower of his piety this earth, four nahutas and 
eight hundred thousand leagues in breadth, like a bundle 
of reeds trodden by an elephant, or a sugar-mill in 
motion, uttering a mighty roar, trembled, shook and 
quaked, and spun roimd like a potter's wheel or the 
wheel of ail oil-milL Therefore it is said, 

176. These are ell the eondittom in the world that bring fioddhaship to 

perfectioB* 
Bejond these aze no others, therein do thoa stand last 
17S. While he grasped these conditions nataral and intrinaOt* 

Bj the power ofhis piety the earth of ten thousand worlds qnaked. 

177. The earth sways and thnndot like a sogar-mill at woik, 
like the wheel of an oil-min so shakes the ear^ 

• 

And while the earth was trembling the people of 
Ramma, unal^le to endure it, like great Sal-trees over* 
thrown by the wind that blows at the end of a cycle, 
fell swooning here and there, while waterpots and other. 
vesseU, reyolving like a jar on a potter's wheel, struck 
against each other and were dashed and groimd to pieces, 
llie multitudes in fear and trembling approaching the 
Teacher said, '' Tell us. Blessed one, is this turmoil caused 
by dragons, or is it caused by either demons, or ogres, or 
by celestial beings P — ^for this we know not, but truly 
this whole multitude is grievously afflicted. Pray does 

iTijesinhs. 

* Yijetinha writes to me, *^ Nataral and intrinsic Tirtnes. The Sinhalese 
gloss says: p»rMmarthMvu rtitatahitMvu Uk$hai^-^ti nohoi avahMav^Uiut&^m 
Aa tmrxmdhtirmaaadhartmMltikthtn^'^tu In the latter case it woold men, 
hamg the quality of conformity with aU laws." 
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tliis portend evil to the world or good P — tell us the cause 
of if The Teacher hearing their words said, '' Fear not 
nor be troubled, there is no danger to you from this. 
The wise Sumedha, concerning whom I predicted this 
day, ' Hereafter he will be a Buddha named Ootama,' 
is now mastering the Per£ectionS| and while he masters 
them and turns them about, by the power of his piety 
the whole ten thousand worlds with one accord quake 
and thunder/' llerefore it is said,' 

17S. An th« miilHtiid« thti WM «b«rt in tfttesdiBM OS <ks MdK 
Trembling, fell twoouag tliere opoa tbe groaad. 

179. Many thontandf of waterpoti tad aiaj hudrod Jus 

Were enished and pounded there tad dmbed agebel es^ fAm. 

180. Exdted, trembling, terrified, eonfmed, tbeir aesM d iMidwo d , 
The mnhitndea taembling, epproe^ed ths Beddhs. 

181. 8ej, will it be good or ofil to the world f 

* The whole world ii eflicted, ward off thk (danger), tbos 
One. 
18t. Then the Great Sage Dlpankim enjoined open Aob, 

Be confident, be not afraid at thk earthquaking: 
188. He concerning whom I predicted t&ii daj. He will be s 
in thk world. 
The tame u inreetigating the tiiM-hooonred Oonfitfame leDafVid hj 
the fti^ilhfiT 
184. Thfsrcfore while he k inteetigating fnDj theae CesditiMf^ ths 
gronndworfc of a Bnddhni 
The earth of ten thooaand worldi k ihahen is the world el mmmak 
el angeki 



And the people hearing the Buddha's word% joyful and 
delighted, taking with them garlands, perfumes and 
unguents, left the city of Ramma, and went to the 
Bodhisatta. And having offered their flowers and other 
presents, and bowed to him and respectfully saluted hias, 
they returned to the city of Ramma. And the Bodhisatta^ 
having made a strenuous exertion and resdve^ rose from 
the seat on which he sat Therefore it is said. 



185. HaTing heard the Bsifti'e word, Aek aisdi wm i l ii i gHiW| 

An of thea appron^ing M i«siB pod M their 
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IM, Harlnf Ukea upon 
Srn n; t«MlT«, 
111 ling bowed lo Dlp«ukutk, I 



Ik* PcrfccliMU of 






And aa tlic Bodhtsatta rose from bia scat, the angels is 
at) tho ten thciuKiiicl worl<ls having assembled and oScred 
biin gn Hands and perfumes, uttered those nnd other 
wordaof praise and blessing, "Venerable hennit Sumodha, 
this day thou hast made a mighty resolve at the feet of 
Dipankiira Buddha, mayest thou fulfil it without lot 
or hindrance : fear not nor be dismayed, may not 
the aligbtcat ucknosa visit thy frame, quickly exerciaa 
the Perfections and attain supreme Buddhoship. As the 
Hovering itod fruit- hearing trees bring forth flowvrs uad 
fruit in thmr season, so do thou also, not letting the right 
■eoaon pass by, quickly reach the supreme knowledge 
of a Buddha." And thus having spoken, they returned 
cnch one to his celestial home. Then the Bodhisatta, 
bavinig reoeiTed the bomage of the angels, made % 
strennoas exertion and reeolre, saying, " Haring fulfilled 
the ten Perfection^ at the end of four asankheyyas and 
a hundred thousand cycle* I shall become a Buddha." 
And rising into Uie air be returned to Himavanta. Thei»> 
fore it ia said, 

1ST. AtbsraMboBhfaMatbolhs^dtndMa 

SpriaU* kia with mlirtisl nd MrtUj lowMa, 
in. Botka^sltndnwiproMmMlbaiiUMi^, 



lit. Hit ■!! dn(<n W STBlid, WKj snry itrtswi iiilrt. 

Miyiit U>iw h«T« so hTsHr sts,— qridij loA Uw w y «t kmiwlrfts 



k tkt wUm il a 

191. AiintbtBaddkMhanfBlflnadlkstMpHlMttM^ 

Etm Ml do IbcM, Mt|ht7 Ob% tali] Um t«a rwhtlJMi. 

in. A* in th< BoddbM in talisbtaoid da dw IhnM •( kaerti4|% 

Etm w do tko«, O mi(U7 Om, iwiit* «sli|Hw1 la Iks wM«s 
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195. Ai in th« BvddhM baTt cttablished tbe mpremMj ol tkt Lftw« 
Eren lo do thou, mighty Out, «it«blitli tkt fsprMBACj ol the Laiw. 

194. As th« moon on th« mid-daj of tbe month thiMt ia h« pwitj, 

ETen to do thou, with thj mind at the fnll, thiao in %m thnnwd 
woridk 

196. Ai the ran reletwd bj R£hn glowe fenrentlj iv hit heel» 

ETen 10, hftTing redeemed mmnkindt do then thine in tU thj mnjeity. 

196. Ai an the riTen Hod their way to the great oeean« 

Eren lo maj the worlds of moi and angels take refnge In ttea. 

197. The BodhisatU eztoUed with these prJeco, taUng on hiHMU tU IM 



Commencing to fnlfll these Conditionii entsied the f o r es t 

End of the Slofj of 

And the people of the city of Ramma, haTing letamed 
to the citjy kept open house to the priesthood with the 
Buddha at their head. The Teacher having preached 
the Law to them, and established them in the three 
Refuges and the other branches of the Faith, departing 
from the city of Ramma, living thereafter his aDottad 
span of life, having fulfilled aU the duties of a Buddha, 
in due course attained Nirvaita in that element ol aa* 
nihilation in which no trace of existence remains. On 
this subject all that need be said can be learnt iroas tha 
narrative in the Buddhavamsay for it is said in that worlg 

198. Then thej, hafing entertained the Chief of the wetM wift hb ilsigj. 
Took refnge in the Teacher Dl^ankar^ 

199. Some the Bnddha established in the Bef^ei^ 
Some in the Uto P recepta, otheie in the te^ 

200. To some he gi?es the prifOege of priesthood, the 



Oa some he bestows those p s eik ss ^nafitiee the analjtieal Knevle%«L 

201. To some the Lord of ssen grants the eight snhlime Inniisilisai, 
On some he bcsiowi the thrse Wisdoam and the sii 

Facnhiea. 

202. In thtt order > the Great Sage eiherts the anltitnda. 
Therewith the commandment of the world's IVeleslMi wta 



» rij. sap, •• In that o«der, Hi. in the tarefl|nmene %k^ Ikm ia the 
i^ftcsills, then In the J>esef?le^ sal so ea." 
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20s. He of the migliij jaw, of the bimid sbmilder, DTjwiikan I7 nai^ 
PMiciired the nlriitioii of manj men, warded off from them fatnie 
panuhmenl 
20i,* Beholding penom ripe for nlTatioa, reechmg them in an mitaiit^ 

Eren at a distance of four hundred thoasand leagnei, the Great 8aft 
awakened them (to the knowledge of the tmth). 
206. At the firit eonTerrion the Boddha oonTerted a thousand miDiona. 
At the seeond the Protector oonrerted a hundred thoosaad. 

206. When the Bnddha preached the truth in the angel world. 
There took place a third con?ersion of nine hundred millione. 

207. The Teacher Dlpankara had three asiemblieiy 
The first was a meeting of a million miHimia. 

208. Again when the Conqueror went into seelunon at KSrada EOtet 
A thousand million spotless Arhats met together. 

209. When the Mightj One dwelt on the loftj rock Sud as sa na , ^ 

Then the Bage surrounded himself with nine hundred thousand 



210. At that time I was an ascetic wearing matted hair, a man of austere 

penances, 
Mormg through the air, accomplished in the five supernatural 
FaoiltieB. 

211. The (simultaneous) eonfernon of tens of thousands, of twenties of 

thousands, took place. 
Of ones and twos the coufersions were beyond computatioa.^ 

212. Then did the pure religion of Dlpankara Buddha become widely 

spread. 
Known to many men pro^ero us and fionnahing. 
21s. Four hundred thousand saints, possessed of the six Faculties, endowed 
with miraculous powers, 
Erer attend upon Dlpankara, knower of the three worlds. 
214. Blameworthy are all they who at that time leare the human eristenoe, 
Not hafing obtained final sanctity, still imperfect in knowledge. 

216. The word of Buddha shines in the world of men and angds, made to 

blossom by faints sudi as these, 
Freed from human passion, T<»d of all taint (of sin). 
210. The city of Dlpankara Buddha was called BammaTalt, 

The khattiya Sumedha was his lather, SumedhA his mother. 

217. Sumangala and Tissa were his chief duckies, 

And 82gata was the senritor of Dlpankara Buddha. • 

218. NandA and SunandS were his chief female disdplea. 
The Bodhi-tree of this Bnddha is called the FipphaU.* 

219. Eighty cubits in height the Great Sage Dlpankara 

Shone conspicuous as a Deodar pbe, or as a noble Sfil-tree in full 
bloom. 

> Lit " arithmetically inuumerable.'* 
* The Banyan-tree. 
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220. A bnndrtd tiuratand jMH WM tbe ag* ollUf GtmI Stft, 
And to long at b« wtt HTiiif oa etHk b« bitMgkl mny mm to 

221. Hafing mad* the Trath to flonriah, baling wrad graal 

Haring flamad lika a maa of flia, ba diad togotber wift Ua 

222. And all tbU power, tbia glorj, tbaia jewel-wbeela on Ua lia^ 
An U wbollj gone,^are not all exiating tbinga ^nnilf I 

223. After DTpanbara waa tba Leader naaead KowAHIK 
Of inilaite power, of bonndUa rMown, inimeeinnibK inrivailal. 

Next to the Dlponkara Bnddliay after tlio hpee of one 
asankheyya, the Teacher Eoiu/ai&fia appeared. Ha alao 
had three assemblies of saints, at the fint assembly there 
were a million millions^ at the second ten tkooseiid 
millions, at the third nine hundred 'millions. At that 
time the Bodhisatta, having been bom as a muTersal 
monarch named Yijitayin, kept open hoose to the priest- 
hood with the Buddha at their head, in number a millioa 
of millions. The Teacher having predicted of the Bodhi* 
satta, ''He will become a Buddha,'' preached the Law. 
He having heard the Teacher's preaching gave up hie 
kingdom and became a Buddhist monk. Having mistered 
the three Treasuries,^ having obtained the six supemeturel 
Faculties, and having practised without fsilure theecstetie 
meditation, he was reborn in the Brahma heavene. Hie 
city of Eom/aiifta Buddha was RammavatI, the Ubattija 
Sunanda was his father, his mother was queen Sujitiv 
Bhadda and Subhadda were his two chief disciples^ Ann* 
ruddha was his servitor, Tissi and Upatissi hie chief 
female disciples, his Bodhi-tree was the Silakaljiiii, hie 
I body was eighty-eight cubits high, and the duration of 

his life was a hundred thousand yeare. 
I 1 After him, at the end of one asankheyya, in ooe 

and the same cycle four Buddhas were born, ^^^^^g^V, 
Sumana, Revata and Sobhita. Mangala Buddha had 
three assemblies of saints, of these at tike first there 

> Tba tbiaa difiiioaa of lbs Baddbial 
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a million million priests, at tlie second ten thoosand 
millions, at the tUrd nine hundred millions. It is related 
that a step-brother of his, prince Ananda, accompanied 
by an assembly of nine hundred millions, went to the 
Teacher to hear him preach the Law. The Teacher gave 
a discourse dealing successiyely with his various doctrines, 
and Ananda and his whole retinue attained Arhatship 
together with the analytical Knowledges. The Teacher 
looking back upon the meritorious works done by these 
men of family in former existences, and perceiTing that 
they had merit to acquire the robe and bowl by miraculous 
meanst, stretching forth his right hand exclaimed, '' Come^ 
priests.''^ Then straightway all of them having become 
equipped with miraculously obtained robes and bowls, 
and perfect in decorum,' as if they were elders of sixty 
years standing, paid homage to the Teacher and attended 
upon him. This was his third assembly of saints. And 
whereas with other Buddhas a light shone from their 
bodies to the distance of eighty cubits on every side, it 
was not so with this Buddha, but the light from his body 
permanently filled ten thousand worlds, and trees^ earth, 
mountains, seas and all other things, not excepting even 
X>ots and pans and such-like articles, became as it were 
overspread with a film of gold. The duration of his life 
was ninety thousand years, and during the whole of this 
period the sun, moon and other heavenly bodies could not 
shine by their own light, and there was no distinction 
between night and day. By day all living beings went 
about in the light of the Buddha as if in the light of 
the sun, and men ascertained the limits of night and 
day only by the flowers that blossomed in the evening 
and by the birds and other animals that uttered their 
cries in the morning. If I am asked, ''What, do not 
other Buddhas also possess this power f I reply, Cer- 

1 Tlie fonnola bj wbicli t Buddht tdmiti t la jmaa to the pricitliood. 
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tainlj they do, for they migbt at will fill with their 
lustre ten thousand worlds or more. But in aceordance 
with a prayer made by him in a former existence^ the 
lustre of Mangala Buddha permanently filled ten thousand 
worlds, just as the lustre of the others permanently 
extended to the distance of a fathom.^ The story ia thai 
when he was performing the duties of a Bodhisatt%' 
being in an existence corresponding to the Yessantara 
existence,* he dwelt with his wife and children on a 
mountain like the Vanka mountain (of the Yessantara 
Jataka). One day a demon named Kharada/Aika,^ hearing 
of the Bodhisatta's inclination to giving, approached him 
in the guise of a brahmin, and asked the Bodhisatta lor 
his two children. The Bodhisatta, exclaiming, ''I gif« 
my children to the brahmin/' cheerfully and joyfolly 
gave up both the children, thereby causing the ooean-girt 
earth to quake.^ The demon, standing by the bench at 
the end of the cloistered walk, while the Bodhintta 
looked on, devoured the children like a bunch of rooCa. 
Not a particle of sorrow* arose in the Bodhisatta as ha 
looked on the demon, and saw his mouth aa soon aa ha 
opened it disgorging streams of blood like flamea ol fira^ 
nay, a great joy and satisfaction welled within him aa ha 
thought, " My gift was well given.'* And he pot up tha 
prayer, "By the merit of this deed may raya ol Eghl 
one day issue from me in this very way." In oooaeqiMDea 
of this prayer of his it was that the rays emitted froia 
his body when he became Buddha filled so vast a qiaeai 
There was also another deed done by him in a lormar 
existence. It is related that, when a Bodhisatta^ havinf 
visited the relic shrine of a Buddha, he exclaimed, **! 



* Lit " likt tlM fatbom-liirbi of Um oclim, m tW pioeil IhIm sf 
MaogaU BntWIha miuiiBcd co««UbUj pcmdisf t« ' 

* %ji. Ut P&nattte. 

* U, bk UiC biftb befoft stteishtf 
« TbU Mt awsM " ibum-faittt^ 

* la tppmtl ol bk sd if fftilk. 

* Ufsofritfatbifatthotiyilsb^/ 
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ought to sacrifice mj life for this Buddha,'' and having 
wrapped round the whole of his body in the same way 
that torches are wrapped, and having filled with clarified 
butter a golden vessel with jewelled wick-holders, worth 
a hundred thousand pieces, he lit therein a thousand 
wicks, and having set fire to the whole of his body begin- 
ning with his head, he spent the whole night in cir- 
cumambulating the shrine. And as he thus strove till 
dawn not the root of a hair of his head was even heated, 
Hwas as one enters the calyx of a lotus, for the Truth 
guards him who guards himself. Therefor^ has the 
Blessed One said, 

224. Religion verily protects him who walks according 
thereto. 
Religion rightly followed brings happiness. 
This blessing is then in rightly following the Law, 
The righteous man goes not to a state of punish- 
ment. 

And through the merit of this work also the bodily lustre 

of this Buddha constantly extended through ten thousand 

worlds. At this time our Bodhisatta,^ having been bom 

as the brahmin Suruci, approached the Teacher with 

the view of inviting him to his house, and having heard 

bis sweet discourse, said, *i Lord, take your meal with me 

to-morrow.'' '' Brahmin, how many monks do you wish 

for?" ''Nay but how many monks have you in your i 

escort ? " At that time was the Teacher's first assembly, < 

and accordingly he replied, ** A million millions." ** Lord, 

bring them all with you and come and take your meal 

at my house." The Teacher consented. The Brahmin 

having invited them for the next day, on his way home 

thought to himself, '' I am perfectly well able to supply 

1 Vis. Ootams BodWittti, 
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all these monks witH brotli and rice and clothes and snch- 
like necessaries, but how can there be room for them to 
sit down?" This thought of his caused the marble 
throne of the archangel Indra, three hundred and thirty- 
six thousand leagues away, to become warm.^ Indra ex- 
claiming, ''Who wishes to bring me down from mj 
abode?'' and looking down with the divine eye beheld 
the Bodhisatta, and said, ''The brahmin Sumoi having 
invited the clergy with the Buddha at their head is 
perplexed for room to seat them, it bdioves me alao to 
go thither and obtain a share of his merit.'' And having 
miraculously assumed the form of a carpenter, axe in 
hand he appeared before the Bodhisatta and said, ** Has 
any one got a job to be done for hire ? " The Bodhisatta 
seeing him said, "What sort of work can you do?" 
" There's no art that I do not know ; any house or hall 
that anybody orders me to build, I'll build it for him." 
" Very well, I've got a job to be done." " What is it, 
sir?" "I've invited a million million priests for to- 
morrow, will you build a hall to seat them all ? " " FU 
build one with pleasure if you've the means of paying 
me." " I have, my good man." " Very well, I'll build 
it." And he went and began looking out for a site. 
There was a spot some fifty leagues in extent' as level as 
a kasi;?a circle.* Indra fixed his eyes upon it, while he 
thought to himself, " Let a hall made of the seven 
precious stones rise up over such and such an extent of 
ground." Immediately the edifice bursting through the 
ground rose up. The golden pillars of this hall had sQver 
capitals,^ the silver pillars had golden capitals, the gem 
pillars had coral capitals, the coral pillars had gem 
capitals, while those pillars which were made of all the 



> When • ^:ood man is in diiBcnltj, Indra ii ftppriied of it bj bit 
throne becoming warm. 

* Lit twelve or thirteen jojanas ; a jcjana ii four iMgnea. 

* Used in the ecttatie meditaiioa. 

« The Pali word for the capital of a colnma if gbaAika, ** litOt pot' 
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•errai precioiu ■toces Imd capitals of the. mneL Next lie 
•aid, " Let the hall hare hanging wreaths of little hells 
at interrali^" and looked again. The instant he looked a 
fringe of bells hong down, whose mosical tinkling, aa 
the; were stirred by a gentle breeze, was like a symphony 
of the fire sorts of instruments, or aa when the heavenlj 
choirs are going on. He though^ " Let there be hanging 
garianda of perfomes and flowers," and there the garlands 
hong. He though^ " Let seats and benches for a milli<m 
million monks rise up through the earth," and straight* 
way thoy appeared. He thought, "Let irater Tesaela 
rise np at each comer of the building," and the water 
veeseb arose. Having by his miraculous power effected 
all this, be went to the brahmin and said, "Come, ua, 
look at yonr haU, and pay me my wages." The Bodhisatts 
went Bi^ looked at the hall, and as he looked bis whole 
frame was thrilled in every part with fivefold joy. And 
as he gazed on the hall ho thought thus within himaelf, 
" This hall was not wrought by mortal hands, but surely 
through my good inlcDtion, my good action, the palace of 
Indra became hot, and hence this hall must have beoi 
built by the archangel Indra ; it is not right that in such 
a hall as this I should give alms for a nnglc day, I will 
give alms for a whole week." For the gift of external 
goods, however great, cannot give satisfaction to the 
Bodhisattas, but the Bodhisattas feet joy at their self- 
renunciation when they sever the crowned head, put out the 
henna-anointed eyes, cut out the heart and give it away. 
For when our Bodhisatta in the Sivijataka gave alms in 
the middle of his c&pital, at the four gates of the city, at 
a daily expenditure of five bushels of gold coins, this 
liberality failed to arouse within him a feeling of satis- 
faction at his renunciation. But on the other hand, when 
the archangel Indra came to him in the disguise of a 
brahmin, and asked for bis eyes, then indeed, as he took 
them out and gave them away, laughter rose within him. * 
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nor did Iiis heart swerve a hair's breadth from its purpose. 
And hence we see that as regards almsgiying the Bodhi* 
sattas can hare no satiety. Therefore this Bodhisatta 
also thinking, '' I ought to give alms for seven days to a 
million million priests," seated them in that hall, and 
for a week gave them the alms called gavapAna.^ Hen 
alone were not able to wait upon them, but the angde 
themselves, taking turns with men, waited upon them. 
A space of fifty leagues or more sufficed not to oootaia 
the monks, yet they seated themselves each by his own 
supernatural power. On the last day, having caused the 
bowls of all the monks to be washed, and filled them with 
butter clarified and unclarified, honey and molasses^ lor 
medicinal use, he gave them back to them, together with 
the three robes. The robes and cloaks received by novieee 
and ordained priests were worth a hundred thousmd. 
The Teacher, when he returned thanks^ oonsideriiig, 
'' This man has given such great alms, who can he beP^ 
and perceiving that at the end of two asankheyyas and 
four thousand cycles he would become a Buddha named 
Ootama, addressing the Bodhisatta, made this predi c tfam : 
"After the lapse of such and such a period tlum shah 
become a Buddha named Gotama.'' The Bodhisatta, 
hearing the prediction, thought, '^ It seems thai I am to 
become a Buddha, what good can a householder's life do 
meP I will give up the world," and, treating all thia 
prosperity like so much drivel, he received ordination at 
the hands of the Teacher. And having embraced the 
ascetic life and learnt the word of Buddha, and having 
attained the supernatural Faculties and the AttaimDMnt% 
at the end of his life he was reborn in the Brahma 
heavens. The city of Mangala Buddha was called Uttara, 
his father was the khattiya IJttara; his mother was 
Uttara, Sudeva and Dhammasena were his two ehisf 
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, PiilitA was bis Ecrvitor, Sivali and Asolui bit 
tw« cUof fcoislo disciple*. The Naga was his Bodhi-trM^ 
bis Iwdy was eighty-eight cubits high. When his deatlt 
took place, after be bnd lived ninety thousand years, at 
the tame inatont ten tbouftand worlds were involved in 
darknodt, and in all worlds tboro was a great cry and 
Umentation of men. 

335. After KondaliHa the Leader named Mangala, 

Bixp^Dg darkness in tlie world, held aloft tbe 
torch of truth. 

And aft«-r the Buddha had died, shrouding in darkneM 
ten thousand worlds, the Teacher namt^d Suinuna appMrod. 
He also bad three great assemblies of saints, at the first 
■asombly the priests were a million millions, at the second, 
on the Golden Mountain, ninety milltoD of millions, at 
Uie third eighty million of miUions. At this time the 
Bodhisatta was the Naga king Atnla, mighty and poweiftiL 
And he, heating that a Buddha had appeared, left the 
Nig* world, accompanied by his assembled kinsmen, and, 
making offerings with celestial mosie to the Boddha, 
whose retinue was a miUion miUion of monks, and having 
giTen great gifts, bestowing upon each two garmenta of 
fine cloth, he was established in the Three Befogea. And 
this Teacher also foretold of him, " One day he wiU be s 
Boddha." The city of this Boddha was named Kbem^ 
Sodatta was his father, Sirima his mother, Soraita and 
Bbivitatta his chief disciple*, Udena hia •ervitor, Boni 
and Upasoffi his chief female disciplea. Hie Nigs was 
bis Bo^-tree, bis body was ninety cubits high, and bia 
tgt ninety thonsand yeort. 

226. After Hangala came the Leader named Somano, 
Id all things unet^nalled, lbs best of all beiaga. 

After bim the Teacher Benta appeued. He aleo Had 
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three assemblies of aainta. At Uie first aassmUy the piuats 
were innumerable, at the seoond there were a mflliai 
millions, so also at the third. At that time the Bodhi- 
satta having been bom as the brahmin Atideva, hanng 
beard the Teachei'a preaching, was establiahed.in the 
Three Refoges. And raimng his clasped hands to hia 
head, having praised the Teacher's abon^nment of hnnua 
passion, presented him with a monk's npper robe. And ha 
also made the prediction, ** Thon wilt becMne a Bnddha." 
Ifow the city of this Baddha was called SodhafiOaTa^ 
his father was the khattiya Tipnia,' his mother YipnU^ 
Vani^a and BrabmadcTa his chirf disciplei, SamUiarm 
I his servitor, Bhadda and Snbhodda hit chief feoul* 

4 disciples, and the Naga-tree his Bo-trae. His body wis 

. eighty cubits high, and his age nztf thcmsand yeara. 

227. After Sumana cam« the Leader named Rerata, 
r The Conqueror unequalled, incomparable, an- 

\ matched, e 



After him appeared the Teacher SobAHa, Ha also had 
three assemblies of saints; at the first assembly a thoa- 
sond million monks were present at the second nine 
hundred millions, at the third eight hundred millioDa. 
At that time the Bodisat having been bom as the bralimam 
Ajita, and having heard the Teacher's preaching, was 
established in the Three Refuges, and gave a great 
donation to the Order of monks, with the Buddha at thei^ 
head. To this man also he prophesied, saying, "llKin 
shalt become a Buddha." Sadhamma was the name of 
the city of this Blessed One, Sadhamma the king wu 
his father, Sudhamma his mother, Asama and Sunett* 
his chief disciples, Anoma his serritor, l?akul£ and 
Sujiita his chief female disciples, and the Miga-tree bis 
Bo-tree; his body was fifty-eight cubits high, and hia 
age ninety thousand yeaia. 
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228. After Itcvatu C4iiiie the Iioader Damcd Sobbita, 
Subdued and mild, uncc|uallcd and unrivalled. 

Alter him, when an nsngltheyj'B had elupxed, three 
Duddhu were bom in ono Itnlpa — Anomadawin, Pudaina, 
and Nurnda. Anomodaitsin had three assemblicaof saiuts; 
at the first eight bundn<<I thousand monks were present, 
at the second scrcm, at the third six. At that lima the 
Bodtsat waa a Takkha chief, mighty and powerful, th« 
lord of nuiny millions of inillioni of j-akkhaa. lie, hearing 
that a Buddha hod appeared, camo and gave a great 
donation to the Order of monks, with the Buddha at their 
bead. And the Teacher prophciiied to him too, saying, 
** Ilcreaftcr thou xhalt be a Buddha." Thn city of Ano- 
modawin the Blcoed One was called Candavatl, Ya«aTk 
tbo king was bis father, Yasodharu hia motlieir, Nisabha 
and Annma his chief disciples, Yanina his servitor, 
Snndarl and Snmani hia chief female diaciplea, the Arjon*- 
tree hia Bo-tree ; hia body ma fif^-eight cubita highf 
hia ^e « hundred thousand years. 

229. After Sobhite came the perfect Baddha— the bert 

Anomadaasin, of infinite &me, gloricms, difficult 
to aarpaai. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Padumu, He 
too had three asaemblies of saints ; at the first assembly 
a million million monks were present at the second three 
hundred thouaand, at the third two hundred thouaand of 
the monks who dwelt at a great grove in the nninhabitei 
forest. At that time, whilst the Tatbigata waa living in 
that grove, the Bodisat having been bom as a Horn, saw 
the Teacher plunged in ecstatic trance, and wiA trostfnl 
heart made obesiance to him, and walking round him with 
rererenoe, ezperieneed great ^tfj, and thrioe uttered a 
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mighty roar. For sereii days he laid not asido the Uias 
arising from the thought of the Buddha, but through joj 
and gladness, seeking not after prey, he kept in attendance 
there, offering up his life. When the Teacher, after 
scTen days, aroused himself from his trance, he looked 
upon the lion and thought^ ''He will put tniat in tbe 
Order of monks and make obeisance to them ; lei them 
draw near." At that very moment the monks drew 
near, and the lion put faith in the Order. The Teacher, 
knowing his thoughts, prophesied, saying, ''Hereafter he 
shall be a Buddha." Now the city of Paduma tbe 
Blessed One was called Champaka, his father waa Paduma 
the king, his mother Asama, Sala and IJpasila were his 
chief disciples, Yaruna his servitor, Rami and Uparimi 
his chief female disciples, the Crimson-tree his Bo-tree; 
his body was fifty-eight cubits high, and his age was a 
hundred thousand years. 

230. After Anomadassin came the perfect Buddha, ilia 
best of men, 
Paduma by name, unequaUed, and without a ri?aL 

After him appeared the Teacher named Nirmim. He 
also had three assemblies of saints ; at the first assembly 
a million million monks were present, at tha seoond 
ninety million million, at the third eighty million mHlinfi, 
At that time the Bodisat, having taken the tows as m mf$^ 
acquired the fire kinds of Wisdom and the eight sublima 
Acquisitions, and gave a great donation to the Order, 
if^nth the Buddha at their head, making an o£fering of red 
sandal wood. And to him also he prophesied, "Hereafter 
thou shalt be a Buddha." The dty of this Blessed One 
was called DhafkOavati, his father was Sumedha tbe 
warrior, his mother AnomI, Bhaddasila and Jeiamitta 
his chief disciples, Ylset^ha his servitor, Uttari and 
P^gS^pI Us chief female disciples^ tha great CriBsoo* 
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tree was liis Bo-tree; bis body was eigHty-eigbt cdbits 
higliy and liis age was ninety thousand years. 

231. After Paduma came the perfect Buddha, the best 

of meUf 
Narada by name, unequalled, and without a riyaL 

After N&rada the Buddha a hundred thousand world- 
cycles ago there appeared in one kalpa only one Buddha 
called Padumutiara. He also had three assemblies of saints; 
at the first a million million monks were present, at the 
second, on the Yebhara Mountain, nine nundred thousand 
million, at the third eight hundred thousand million. At 
that time the Bodisat, bom as the Mahratta of the name 
of Jaiila^ gave an offering of robes to the Order, with 
the Buddha at their head. And to him also he announced, 
** Hereafter thou shalt be a Buddha.'' And at the time 
of Padumuttara the Blessed One there were no infidels^ 
but all, men and angels, took refuge in the Buddha. 
His city was called HaijsaYatl, his father was Ananda the 
warrior, his mother Sujata, Deyala and Sujata his chief 
disciples, Sumana his servitor, Amita and Asamft his chief 
female disciples, the Sala-tree his Bo-tree ; his body was 
eighty-eight cubits high, the light from his body extended 
twelve leagues, and his age was a hundred thousand years. 

232. After Narada came the perfect Buddha, the best 

of men, 
Padumuttara by name, the Conqueror unshaken, 
like the 



After him, when thirty thousand world-cycles had 
elapsed, two Buddhas, Sumedha and Sujata, were bom in 
one kalpa. Sumedha also had three assemblies of his 
saints; at the first assembly, in the city Sudassana, a 
thousand million sinless ones were present, at the second 
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nine hundred, at the third dght hundred. At tliftt time 
the Bodisat, bom as the brahman youth earned Ultarm, 
lavished eight hundred millions of money he hnd eared 
in giving a great donation to the Order, with the Boddha 
at their head. And he then listened to the Law, and 
accepted the Befugea, and abandoned his home, and took 
the TOWS. And to him also the Buddha prophenod, 
saying, " Hereafter thou shalt be a Buddha." The dty 
of Sumcdha the Blessed One was called Sndassana, 
Sudatta the king was his father, Sudatti bis mother, 
Sanma and Sabbakoma his two chief disciples, SKgara his 
serritor, Baml and Suraml bis two chief female diaciplfl% 
the great Champoka-tree his Bo-tree; his bodj was 
eighty-eight cubits high, and his age was nine^ ihonsand 
years. 

333. After Fadumuttara came the Leader named Su' 
medha. 
The Sage hard to equal, brilliant in glory, supreme 
in all the world. 

After him appeared the Teacher Sujdta, He also had 
three assemblies of bis saints ; at the first assembly sixty 
thouBund monks were present, at the second fifty, at the 
third forty. At that time the Bodisat was a unwertat , 
monarch; and hearing that a Buddha was bom h« went to 
him and heard the Law, and gave to the Order, with dw 
Buddha at their head, his kingdom of the four contiQeot* 
with its seven treasures, and took the tows under the 
Teacher. All the dwellers in the land, taking advan- 
tage of the birth of a Buddha in their midst, did duty •• 
servants in the monasteries, and continually gaTe great 
donations to the Order, with the Buddha at thmr heed. 
And to him also the Teacher proph^ed. Hie city a4 
this Blessed One was called Sumangala, Uggata the king 
was his father, PabbuTatt hii mother, Sadaosana and 
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Deva his chief disciples, N&rada His servitory Naga and 
Nugasamala his chief female disciples, and the great 
Bambu-tree his Bo-tree ; this tree, they saj, had smaller 
hollows and thicker wood than ordinary bambos have^^ 
and in its mighty upper branches it was as brilliant as % 
bunch of peacocks' tails. The body of this Blessed One 
was fifty cubits high, and his age was ninety thousand 
years. 

234. In that age, the Mandakalpa, appeared {he Leader 
Sujata, > 

[Mighty jawed and grandly framed, whose measure 
none can take, and hard to equaL 

• 

After him, when eighteen hundred world-cycles had 
elapsed, three Buddhas, Piyadassin, Atthadassin, and 
Dhammadassin, were bom in one kalpa. Piyadamn also 
had three assemblies of his saints ; at the first a million 
million monks were present, at the second nine hundred 
million, at the third eight hundred million. At that 
time the Bodisat, as a young brahman called Kasiapa, who 
had thoroughly learnt the three Yedas, listened to the 
Teacher's preaching of the Law, and built a monastery 
at a cost of a million million, and stood firm in the 
Refuges and the Precepts. And to him the Teacher 
prophesied, saying, ** After the lapse of eighteen hundred 
kalpas thou dialt become a Buddha.'' The city of this 
Blessed One was called Anoma, his father was Sudinna 
the king, his mother Candil, Pulita and Sabbadassin his 
chief disciples, Sobhita his servitor, Suj&ta and Dhamma* 
dinna his chief female disciples, and the Priyai)gu-tree 
his Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits high, and his 
age ninety thousand years. 

• 

1 Compan J&taka Ko. 20 below. 
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335, After Sajuta came Kyodas^, Leader o( the mtrU, 
Self-taugbt, hard to match, unequallod, of great 
glory. 

After him appeared the Teacher called Altiada»iim. 
He too had three assemblies of hia saints; at the firat 
nine million eight hundred thousand monks were present, 
ot the second eight million eight hundred thoosand, and 
the same number at the third. At that time the Bodisat, 
as the mighty atcelic Suaima, brought from heaveD 
the simshade of Mandarava flowem, and offered it to the 
Teacher, who prophesied also to him. The city of this 
Blessed One was called Sobhito, SSgara the king waa hia 
father, Sudassanii his mother, Santa and Apasanta bit 
chief disciples, Abhaya bis serritor, Dhammi and 8a- 
dhnmral his chief female disciples, and the Champoka his 
Bo-tree, His body was eighty cubits high, the glory 
from bis body always extended over a league and hia age 
was a hundred thousand yeara. 

^36. In the same Ma^^okalpa Atthadasan, best of men, 
Dispelled the thick darkness, and attuned soprame 
Enlightenment. 

After him appeared the Teacher named DAammadattm. 
lie too bad three assemblies of his saints ; at the fint 
a thousand million monks were present, at the second 
seven himdred millions, at the third eight hundred 
millions. At that time the Bodisat, as Salka Via ting 
of the ffod*, made on offering of sweet-smelling flowers 
from bcavcD, and heavenly music. And to him too the 
Teacher prophesied. The city of this Blessed One waa 
called Sarana, his father was Saiuna the king, his mother 
Sunanda, Paduma and Phuasadova his chirf dieciides, 
Sunctta his servitor, Ebema and Sabbonima his ohiaf 
female disciples, and the red Kuravoka-tree (called also 
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Bimbijala) his Bo-tree. His body was ^gbty cubits bigb, 
and bis age a bundred tbousand jeart. 

237. In ibe same Mandakalpa tbe far-famed Dbamma- 

dassin 
Dispelled tbe tbick darkness, illmnined eartb and 
beaven. 

After bim, ninety-four world-cycles ago^ only one 
Buddba, by name Siddhaithay appeared in one ludpa. Of 
bis disciples too tbere were tbree assemblies ; at tbe first 
assembly a million million monks were present, at tbe 
second nine bundred millions, at tbe tbird agbt bundred 
millions. At tbat time tbe Bodisat, as the aaeetie Manr 
gala of great glory and gifted witb tbe powers derived 
from tbe Higber Wisdom, brougbt a great jambu fruit 
and presented it to tbe TatbSgata. Tbe Teacber, baying 
eaten tbe fruit, propbesied to tbe Bodisat, saying, 
** Ninety-four kalpas bence tbou sbalt become a Buddba." 
Tbe city of ibis Blessed One was called Yebbara, Jayasena 
tbe king was bis fatber, Supbassa bis moiber, Sambala 
and Sumitta bis cbief disciples, Rerata bis servitor, Sivall 
and Surama bis cbief female disciples, and the Ea^ikara- 
tree bis Bo-tree. His body was sixty cubits bigb, and 
bis age a bundred tbousand years. 

238. After Dbammadassin, tbe Leader named Siddbattba 
Hose like tbe sun, bringing all darkness to an end. 

After bim, ninety-rtwo world-cycles ago, two Buddbas^ 
Tissa and Pbussa by name, were bom in one kalpa. 
Ti99a tbe Blessed One bad tbree assemblies of bis saints ; 
at tbe first a tbousand millions of monks were present, 
at tbe second nine bimdrcd millions, at tbe tbird eigbt 
bundred millions. At tbat time tbe Bodisat was bom as 
tbe wealtby and famous warrior^chitf Stffdta. Wben be 
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had taken the tows and acquired the wonderful powert 
of a rishi, he heard that a Ruddha had been bom ; and 
taking a heaven-grown ^landarava lotus, and flowers of 
the Puricchattaka-tree (which grows in Indra's hearen), 
he offered them to the Tathagata as he walked in ilia 
midst of his disciples, and he spread an awning of flowers 
in the sky. To him, too, the Teacher prophesied, saying, 
'' Ninety-two kalpas hence thou shalt become a Buddha.'' 
The city of this Blessed One was called Khema, Jana- 
sandha the warrior-chief was his fiither, Padnmi liia 
mother, the god Brahmii and Udaya his chief disciples^ 
Sambhava his servitor, PhussS and Sudatta his chief 
female disciples, and the Asana-tree his Bo-tne. ESa 
body was sixty cubits high, and his age a hundred 
thousand years. 

239. After Siddhattha, Tissa, the unoqualled and im* 
riralled, 
Of infinite yirtue and glory, was the chief Ouida 
of the world. 



After him appeared the Teacher named PkM$m. Ha 
. . too had three assemblies of his saints; at the ^n^ 

4 assembly six million monks were present, at tha aaoond 

five, at the third three million two hundred thousand. At 
I I that time the Bodisat, bom as the Korriar^itf FlfYlarl, 

laid aside his kingdom, and, taking the tows under ilia 
Teacher, learnt the three Pitakas, and preached the Law 
to the people, and fulfilled the Perfection of Morality.^ 
And the Buddha prophesied to him in the same manner. 
The city of this Blessed One was called Kisa (Benares), 
Jayasona the king was his father, Sirimi his mothary 
Surukkhita and Dhammasena his chief disciples, Sabhija 
his ser\itor, Gala and Upacala his chief female disniplaa. 
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an^ tlie Amalaka-tree His Bo-tree. His body was fifty- 
eight cubits bigby and bis age ninety thousand years. 

♦ 

240. In tbe same Man4akalpa Pbussa was tbe Teacber 

supreme^ I 

IJnequalled, unrivalled, tbe cbief Guide of tbe \ 

world. I 

After biniy ninety world-cycles ago, appeared tbe 
Blessed One named Vipassin. He too bad tbree assem- 
blies of bis saints ; at tbe first assembly six million eigbt 
hundred thousand monks were present, in tbe second 
one hundred thousand, in the third eighty thousand. At 
that time the Bodisat, bom as tbe mighty and powerful 
Sfiake king Aiula, gave to tbe Blessed One a golden chair, 
inlaid with tbe seven kinds of gems. To him also be 
prophesied, saying, ** Ninety-one world-cycles hence thou ' 

sbalt become a Buddha.'' The city of this Blessed One 
was called BandhumatI, BandbumS tbe king was bis 
father, Bandbumati his mother, Khandha and Tissa bis 
chief disciples, Asoka bis servitor, Cauda and Candamitta 
bis chief female disciples, and the Bignonia (or Patali- 
tree) his Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits high, tbe 
effulgence from bis body always reached a hundred 
leagues, and bis age was a hundred thousand years. 



241. After Pbussa, tbe Supreme Buddha, tbe best of 
men, 
Vipassin by name, tbe far-seeing, appeared in the 
world. 

After him, thirty-one world-cycles ago, there were two 
Buddhas, called Sikhin and Yessabbu. Sikhin too bad 
tbree assemblies of bis saints; at tbe first assembly a 
hundred thousand monks were present, at the second 
eighty thousand, at tbe third seventy. At that time tbe 
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Bodisat, bom as iing Arindama^ gave a great donation o( 
robes and otber things to the Order with the Buddha 
at their head, and offered also a superb elephant^ decked 
with the seven gems and provided with all things soitaUe. 
To him too he prophesied, saying, ''Thirtj-one world- 
cycles hence thou shalt become a Buddha." The eitf o( 
that Blessed One was called Aru^avatl, Aru^a the warrior- 
chief was his father, Pabhivati his mother, AbhibhS and 
Sambhava his chief disciples, Ehemagkura his servitor, 
Makhela and Paduma his chief female disciples, and the 
Pun4arlka-tree his Bo-tree. His body was thirty^seven 
cubits high, the effulgence from his body reached three 
leagues, and his age was thirty-seven thousand yearai 

242. After Yipassin came the Supreme Buddha, the 
best of men, 
Sikhin by name, the Conqueror, "^^nftH^ and 
unrivalled* 

After him appeared the Teacher named FssseUt. He 
also had three assemblies of his saints; at the first 
eight million priests were present, at the seoood eeven, 
at the third six. At that time the Bodisat, bom as the 
king Sudaitana, gave a great donation of robee and other 
things to the Order, with the Buddha at their head. 
And taking the vows at his hands, he became rigfateove 
in conduct, and found great joy in meditating on the 
Buddha. To him too the Blessed One prophesied, saying, 
*' Thirty-one world-cycles hence thou shalt be a Buddha.** 
The city of this Blessed One was caUed Anopama, Sqp* 
patita the king was his father, YasavatI his mother, 809a 
and UtUra his chief disciples, XTpasanta his servitor, 
Dimi and Sumili his chief female disciples^ and the 
Sal-tree his Bo-tree. His body was sixty eubite hi^ 
and his age sixty thousand yeara 
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243. In tlie same Mondakalpa, the Conqueror named 

Yessabhu, 
Unequalled and unrivalled^ appeared in tlie world. 

After himy in this world-cycle, four Buddhaa liave 
appeared — Kakusandha, Eonagamanay Kassapa, and our 
Buddha. KakuMndha the Blessed One had one assembly, 
at which forty thousand monks were present. At that 
time the Bodisat, as Kahema the king^ gave a great dona- 
tion, including robes and bowls, to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, and having given also coUyriums 
and drugs, he listened to the Law preached by the 
Teacher, and took the vows. And to him also the 
Buddha prophesied. The city of Eakusandha the Blessed 
One was called Khema, Aggidatta the Brahman, was his 
father, Yisakha the Brahman woman his mother, Yidhura 
and Sanjiva his chief disciples, Buddhija his servitor, 
Sama and Campaka his chief female disciples, and the 
great Sirlsa-tree his Bo-tree. His body was forty cubits 
high, and his age forty thousand years. 

244. After Yessabhii came the perfect Buddha, the 

best of men, 
Kakusandha by name, infinite and hard to equaL 

After him appeared the Teacher Kondgamana. Of his 
disciples too there was one assembly, at which thirty 
thousand monks were present. At that time the Bodisat, 
as Pahhata the king, went, surrounded by his ministers^ 
to the Teacher, and listened to the preaching of the Law. 
And having given an invitation to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, he kept up a great donation, giving 
cloths of silk, and of fine texture, and woven with gold. 
And he took the vows from the Teacher's hands. And to 
him too the Buddha prophesied. The city of this Blessed 
One was called Sobhavatl, Yaunadatta the Brahman 
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his father, TJttarft tlie Brahman woman hit mothcTt 
Bhiyyosa and TJttara his chief disoiplea, Sotthija his 
seryitor, Samudda and Uttarft his chief female disciples^ 
and the XJdumhara-tree his Bo-tree. His body was 
twenty cubits high, and his age was thirty thousand 
years. 

245. After Kalmsandha came the Perfect Buddha, tha 

best of men, 
Eonagamana by name, Conqueror, chief of tha 
world, supreme among men. 

After him the Teacher named Kawxpa appeared in tha 
world. Of his disciples too there was one assembly, at 
which twenty thousand monks were present. At that 
time the Bodisat, as the Brahman youth Joiip&U^ aooom- 
plished in the three Yedas, was well known on eartk 
and in heaven as the friend of the potter Oha^IkinL 
Going with him to the Teacher and hearing the Law, he 
took the TOWS ; and zealously learning the three Pifakas, 
he glorified, by faithfulness in duty and in works of 
supererogation, the religion of the Buddhas. And to 
him too the Buddha prophesied. The birthplace of tha 
Blessed One was called Benares, Brahmadatta the brah- 
man was his father, Dhanavatl of the brahman caste his 
mother, Tissa and Bharadvaja his chief dimples^ Sab- 
bamitta his servitor, Anula and XTruveli his chief female 
disciples, and the Nigrodha-tree his Bo-tree. His body 
was twenty cubits high, and his age was twenty thonaand 
years. 

246. After Eonftgamana came the Perfect Buddha, 

best of men, 
Eassapa by name, that Conqueror, king of 
Righteousness, and giver of lig^l 

Again, in the kalpa in which DlpaQkarm tha Bvddha 
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appeared, three other Buddhas appeared also. On their 
part no prophecy was made to the Bodisat^ they are 
therefore not mentioned here; but in the commentary, 
in order to mention all the Buddhas from this kalpa, it 
is said, 

247. Tanhagkara and Medhagkara, and Saranagkara, 
And the perfect Buddha Dlpagkara, and Kondaflfia 

best of men, 

248. And Maggala, and Sumana, and' Bevata, and 

Sobhita the sage, 
Anomadassin, Paduma, Narada, Padumuttara, 
S49. And Sumedha, and Sujata, Piyadassin the &mous 

one, 
Atthadassin, Dhammadassin, Siddhatthi guide of 

the world, 

250. Tissa, and Phussa the perfect Buddha, Yipassin, 

Sikhin, Yessabhii, 
Kakusandha, Ko^agamana, and Kassapa too the 
Guide, — 

251. These were the perfect Buddhas, the sinless ones^ 

the well-oontrolled; 
Appearing like suns, dispelling the thick darkness ; 
They, and their disciples too, biased up like 

flames of fire and went out. 

Thus our Bodisat has come down to us through four 
asoQkhepyai plus one hundred thousand kalpai, making 
resolve in the presence of the twenty-four Buddhas, begin- 
ning with Dlpagkara. Now after Eassapa there is no 
other Buddha beside the present supreme Buddha. So 
the Bodisat received a prophecy from each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas, beginning at Dlpagkara. 

And furthermore in accordance with the saying, 

'' The resolve (to become a Buddha) only succeeds 
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by the combination of eight qimlififtione ; 
\ being a man, and of the male sex, and capabla 

of attaining arahatahlp, association with the 

Teachers, renunciation of the world, perfeetion 

in yirtue, acts of self-sacrifice^ and earnest 

determination," 

he combined in himself these eight qualifications. And 

I exerting himself according to the resolTe he had mads 

I at the feet of Dipaijkara, in the word% 

''Come, I will search for the Bnddha-making 
conditions, this way and that i**^ 
and beholding the Perfections of Almsgiying and the 
\ rest to be the qualities necessary for the making of a 

Buddha, according to the word% 

"Then, as I made my search, I beheld the first 
Perfection of Almsgiving ; "* 
^ he came down through many births, fulfilling these 

Perfections, even up to his last appearance as YessantanL 
And the rewards which fell to him on his way, as thej 
fall to all the Bodisats who hare resolyed to becone 
Buddhas, are lauded thus : 

252. So the men, perfect in erery part, and destined te 
Buddhahood, 

Traverse the long road through thousands ef 
millions of ages. 

253. They are not bom in hell, nor in the space b e tw esm 
the worlds; 

They do not become ghosts consumed by hunger, 

thirst, and want. 
And they do not become small •wiif 1^ siren 

though bom to 



254. When bom among men they are not blind bj 
birth, 

> &•• T«w IM, tbofs f. IS. •8s8f«ntlSS»^ksfSf.llL 
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They are not liard of hearing, they are not classed 
among the dmnh. 

255. They do not become women ; among hermaphro- 

dites and eonnchs 
They are not found, — ^these men destined to 
Bnddhahood. 

256. Free from the deadly sins, eyerywhere pnre-liying, 
They follow not after yain philosophy, they per- 

ceiye the working of Karma. 

257. Though they dwell in heayen, they are not bom 

into the Unconscious state, 
Nor are they destined to rebirth among the angek 
in the Pure Abodes.^ 

258. Bent upon renunciation, holy in the world and 

notof it| 
They walk as acting for the world's welfare, 
fulfilling all perfection* 

While he was thus fulfilling the Perfections, there was 
no limit to the existences in which he fulfilled the Per- 
fection of Almsgiying. As, for instance, in the times 
when he was the brahman Akitti, and the brahmin Sagkha, 
and the king Dhanafijaya, and Maha-sudassana, and Maha- 
govinda, and the king Nimi, and the prince Ganda, and 
the merchant Yisayha, and the king Siyi, and Yessantara. 
So, certainly, in the Birth as the Wise Hare^ according 
to the word%' 

259. When I saw one coming for food, I offered my 

own sel^ 
There is no one like me in giying, such is my 
Perfection of Almsgiying^ 

> In the four bigbeit of the thiitj-one ipberet of existenM flie aageli art 
unconicioiii, and the fite worlds below these are called the Pore Abooea. 
' All the following Tertea down to Terte 269 are qnotationa from tiM 

Cariy^t*^ 
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he, offering up his own Iife» acquired the Supreme Per* 
faction called the Perfection of Almsgiving. 

In like manner there ia no limit to the ezisteDoee— 1% 
for instance, in the times when he was the snake king 
Snava, and the snake king Campeyya, the snake king 
j Bhuridatta, the snake king Chaddanta, and the prinee 

AlinasattUf son of king Jayaddisa — ^in which he fulfilled 
the Perfection of Goodness. So, certainly, in the 
Sagkhapala Birth, according to the word% 

260. Even when piercing me with stakes^ and striking 
me with jarelins^ 
I was not angry with the sons of Bhoja» suck is 
my Perfection of Gtoodness, 

he, offering up himself, acquired the Supreme Perfeotkmt 
called the Perfection of (Goodness. 

In like manner there is no limit to eristences as, lor 
instance, in the times when he was the prince SmmsnessSp 
and the prince Hatthipftla, and the wise man Ayoghan^— 

Iin which, forsaking his kingdom, he fulfilled the Perfae- 
tion of Renunciation. So, certainly, in the Cula-SatasooMi 
Birth, according to the word% 



261. The kingdom, which was in my power, like 
spittle I rejected it, 
And, rejecting, cared not for it, subk is my 
Perfection of Renunciation, 

he, renouncing the kingdom for freedom from the ties of 
sin,' acquired the Supreme Perfection, called the Perfee- 
tion of RenunciatioiL 

In like manner, there is no limit to the 
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for instance^ in the times when he was the wise man 
Yidhuray and the wise man Mahft-govinda, and the wise 
man Kuddala, and the wise man Araka, and the ascetic 
Bodhiy and the wise man Mahosadha — in which he 
fulfilled the Perfection of Wisdom. So, certainly, in 
the time when he was the wise man Senaka in the 
Sattubhatta Birth, according to the words^ 

262. Searching the matter out by wisdom, I set the 

brahman free from pain, — 

There is no one like me in wisdom ; such is my 
Perfection of Wisdom, 

he, pointing out the snake which had got into the 
bellows, acquired the Supreme Perfection called the 
Perfection <rf Wisdom* 

So, certainly, in the Maha-Janaka Birth, according 
to the words» 

263. Out of sight of the shore, in the midst of the 

waters, all men are as if dead. 
There is no other way of thinking ; such is my 
Perfection of Resolution, 

he, crossing the Great Ocean, acquired the Supreme 
Perfection called the Perfection of BesdutioiL 

And so in the Khantiyada Birth, according to the 

words» 

264. Even when he struck me with a sharp axe, as if 

I were a senseless thing, 
I was not angry with the king of Kid ; such is 
my Perfection of Patience, 

he, enduring great sorrow as if he were a senseless thing, 
acquired the Perfection of 
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And 60 in the Malu-Sutasoma Births according to tiM 
word^ 

265. Goordrng tlte word of Truih* and (Bering np 
mjlife^ 
I dolivered the hundred Turiora ; nuih it my 
Perfection of Tratli, 

he, offering up his life, and obaerring tmth, obtained 
the Perfection of Tmth. 

And in the Mugapaklcha Birth, according to the word^ 

366. Father and mother I hated nol^ repataticii I 
hated not,. 
But Omniscience vas dear to me, therefore vaa I 
firm in duty, 

offering up even his life, and being resolute in du^, he 
acquired the Perfection of Resolution. 

And so in the Ekaraja Birth, according to the iTOid% 

267. No man terrifies m^ nor am I in fear of any 

Firm in the power of TriTjiTTHMMt^ in purity I tak* 
delight, 

regarding not even his life while attuning to kindnei^ 
he acquired the Perfection of Good-wilL 

So in the Somahagsa Birth, according to tiie Tordi^ 

368. I lay me down in the cemetery, making a [olloir 
of dead bones : 
The village children mocked and praised : to all I 
was indifferent) 

he was unshaken in equanimity, even when the villagera 
tried to rex or please him by spitting or by offering 
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garlands and perfomesy and thus lie acquired the 
Perfection of Equanimity. 

This is a summary only, the account will be found 
at length in the Cariya Pifaka. 

Having thus fulfilled the Perf ections^ in his birth as 
Yessantara, according to the words» 

269. This earth, unconscious though she be and 
ignorant of joy or grie^ 
E'en she by my free-giving's miglity' power was 
shaken seven times, 

be performed such mighty acts of virtue as made the 
earth to shake. And when, in the fullness of time, he 
had passed away, he reassumed existence in the Tusita 
heaven. 

Thus should be understood the period, called Dure- 
nidana, from the Besolution at the feet of Dipagkara 
down to this birth in the City of Delight. 

II.— AVIDURE NIDlNA. 

It was when the Bodisat was thus dwelling in the City 
of Delight, that the so-called ''Buddha proclamation" 
took place. For three such '' Proclamations " take place 
on earth. These are the three. When they realize that 
at the end of a hundred thousand years a new dispensa- 
tion will begin, the angels called Loka-byuha, with their 
hair flying and dishevelled, with weeping faces, wiping 
away their tears with their hands, clad in red garments^ 
and with their clothes all in disorder, wander among 
men, and make proclamation, saying, 

'' Priends, one hundred thousand years from now there 
win be a new dispensation ; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed; even the mighty ocean will dry up; 
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great earth, with Slnem the monarch of mountaiiifli wiH 
be burned up and destroyed ; and the whole world, up 
to the realms of the immaterial angeli^ will pass away. 
Therefore, O friends, do mercj, Uve in tindniwii, and 
sympathy, and peace, cherish your mothers, support your 
fathers, honour the elders in your tribes." This is called 
the proclamation of a new Age [EappahalahalaQ]. 

Again, when they realize that at the end of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha will appear on earth, the 
angel-guardians of the world go from place to place 
and make proclamation, saying, "Friends^ at the end 
of a thousand years from this time a Buddha will appear 
on earth." This is called the proclamation of a Buddha 
[Buddha-halahalai|]« 

Again, when the angels realize that at the end of a 
hundred years a universal monarch will appear, they go 
from place to place and make proclamation, saying, 
" Friends, at the end of a hundred years from this time 
a universal monarch will appear on earth.'' This is 
called the proclamation of a Universal monarch [Gakka- 
vatti-haluhalai)]. These are the three great proclamations. 

AVlicn of these three they hear the Buddha*proclani»- 
tion, the deities of the ten thousand world-systems 
assemble together; and having ascertained which of 
the then living beings will become the Buddha, they go 
to him and beseech him to do so, — so beseeching him 
when the first signs appear that his present life is 
drawing to its close. Accordingly on this occasion they 
all, with the archangels in each world-system,^ assembled 
in one world, and going to the future Buddha in the 
Heaven of Delight, they besought him, saying, 

'' Blessed One, when thou wast fcdfiUing the Ten 
Perfections, thou didst not do so from a desire for the 

1 The names are giTen in the text ; the fov MabfiriJM, 8akkft« Svjtaa, 
Santusita, Paraniinitta-TataTatti, and Mahi-firthma. Thej m tba ar^ 
angels in the different heatenlj leata in eadi W(irld«fplem (CakkaTils) 
of the fiuddhift oocinogoiij. 
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glorious state of an archangel — Sakka, or Mara, or 
Brahma — or of a miglity king upon earth; thou wast 
fulfilling them with the hope of reaching Omniscience 
for the sake of the Salvation of mankind! Now has the 
moment come, O Blessed One, for thy Buddhahood; 
now has the time, O Blessed One, arriyed I '' 

But the Great Being, as if he had not gpranted the 
prayer of the deities, reflected in succession on the 
following five important points, viz. the time of his 
advent; the continent and country wheris he should 
appear; the tribe in which he should be bom; the mother 
who should bear him, and the time when her life should 
be complete. 

Of these he first reflected on the TniE, thinking, '' Is 
this the time or notP'' And on this point he thoughti 
'* When the duration of human existence is more than 
a hundred thousand years, the time has not arrived. 
Why notP Because in such a period men perceive 
not that living beings are subject to birth, decay, and 
death ; the threefold pearl of the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Buddhas is unknown; and when the Buddhas 
speak of the impermanence of all things, of the univer- 
sality of sorrow, and of the delusion of individuality, 
people will neither listen nor believe, saying, 'What it 
this they talk ofP* At such a time there can be no 
perception of the truth, and without that the gospel will 
not lead to salvation. That therefore is not the time. 
Neither is it the right time when the term of human 
existence is under one hundred years. Why notP 
Because then sin is rife among men; and admonition 
addressed to the sinners finds no place for edification, 
but like a streak drawn on the water vanishes quickly 
away. That therefore is not the time. When, however, 
the term of human existence is under a hundred thousand 
and over a hundred years, that is the proper time.'' Now 
at that time the age of man was one hundred yean. 
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The Great Being therefore saw that the time of his 
advent had arriyed. 

Then reflecting upon the Coihinent, and oonaidering 
the four great continents with their snrioiuiding island%^ 
he thought, '' In three of the continents the Bnddhaa do 
not — ^but in Jambudvlpa they do — appear,** and thus he 
decided on the continent. 

Then reflecting upon the District, and thinking, 
** Jambudvlpa indeed is large, ten thousand leagues in 
extent; now in which district of it do the Buddhaa 
appear?" he fixed upon the Middle Country.' And 
calling to mind that the town named KapilaTaflta was 
in that country, he concluded that he ought to be 
bom in it. 

Then reflecting on the Tribe, he thought^ ''The 
Buddhas are not bom in the Yaisya caste^ nor the Sudra 
caste ; but either in the Brahmana or in the Kahatriya 
caste, whichever is then held in the highest repute. 
The Eshatriya caste is now predominant^ I must be bom 
in it, and Suddhodana the chief shall be my &ther.*' 
Thus he decided on the tribe. 

Then reflecting on the Mother, he thought^ ''The 
mother of a Buddha is not eager for love^ or cunning after 
drink, but has fulfilled the Perfections for a hundred 
thousand ages, and from her birth upwards has kept the 
five Precepts unbroken. Now this lady Maha Miyi ia 

> In the seas suiroundme each continent (HiliidhM) ttont art !▼• baa- 
dred islands. See Uardy'i Manual of Buddbiim. p. IS. 

' Atajjhitna-deta^ of which the commentator adoi, **Tkiaia ^ eouitiytkM 
tpoken of in the Vinaja,** quoting the passage at Mahfira^m^T. IS* 12. wliieb 
^Tes the boandariet as follows : '^ To the £. the town Kaja^gala, and bejODd 
itMahusaU; to the S.£. the riTer SalalaTatI ; to tlie8.tbetowm Setakanmka; 
to the W. the brahman town and district ThQpa; and totba N. tbaUdraddhaja 
Mountain." These are different from the booDdarici «< ^ Madhym Deaa al 
later Brahminical literature, on which see Lassen's * Indiana AtterthmiBkada,' 
Tol. i. p. 119 ('2nd editionV This sacred land waa l e gai dad m tba oantrt of 
JambudTlpa ; that is, of tne then known world — yfuk m tba CkiBeaa talk of 
China as the Middle Country, and aa other peopla bart looked o« tlieir owb 
capital as the narel or centre of the world, and o« tlicir wviid m tbo oaatn of 
the uniTeriO. 
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sucli a one, ahe shall be my mother/' And farther 
consideriiig how long her life ehould last^ he foresaw that 
it would still last ten months and seven days. 

Haying thus reflected on these five important points^ 
he favoured the deities by granting their prayer, saying, 
'' The time has arrived, Blessed Ones, for me to become 
a Buddha.'' He then dismissed them with the words» 
*' You may depart;" and attended by the angels of the 
heaven of Joy, he entered the grove of Gladness in the 
City of Delight 

Now in each of the angel-heavens (Devalokas) there 
is such a grove of Gladness ; and there the angels are 
wont to remind any one of them who is about to depart 
of the opportunities he has gained by good deeds done in 
a former birth, saying to him, ''When fallen hence, 
mayest thou be reborn in bliss." And thus He also^ 
when walking about there, surrounded by angek re- 
minding him of his acquired merits departed thence; 
and was conceived in the womb of the Lady Maha Maya. 

In order to explain this better, the following is the 
account in fuller detail. At tiiat time, it is said, the 
Midsummer festival was proclaimed in the City of 
Kapilavastu, and the people were enjoying the feast 
During the seven days before the full moon the Lady 
Maha Maya had taken part in the festivity, as free from 
intoxication as it was brilliant with garlands and per^ 
fumes. On the seventh day she rose early and bathed 
in perfumed water: and i^e distributed four hundred 
thousand pieces in giving great largesse. Decked in her 
richest attire she partook of the purest food : and vowing 
to observe the Eight Commandments, she entered her 
beautiful chamber, and lying on her royal couch she fell 
asleep and dreamt this dream. 

The four archangels, the Ghiardians of the world, lifting 
her up in her couch, carried her to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and placing her under the Great Sala-tree, seven 
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leagues bigli, on the Crmuon Flain, axty Tojanu luoad, 
they stood reqiectfoUj aside. Their queens Uien came 
toirard her, and taking her to the lake of Anotatta, 
bathed her to free her from hnman staina ; and dr e w o d 
her in heavenljr garments; and anointed her vitli per* 
fumes; and decked her with heavenly flowers. Not ht 
from there is the Silver H'H, within which is a gotdsn 
mansion ; in it they sprecd a heavenly oouch, with its 
head towards the East, and on it they Lud her down. 
Then the future Buddha, who had become a superb white 
elephant, and was wandering on the Golden Hill, not far 
from there, descended thenc^ and ascending ^ ffilver 
Hill, approached her from the North. Holding in hia 
Bilvery trunk a white lotus flower, and uttering a far- 
reacLing cry, he entered the golden mansion, and thrioe 
doing obeisance to his mother's couch, ha gently struck 
her right side, and seemed to enter her vomh.* 

Thus was he conceived at the end of the Midsnmmer 
fcstivaL And the next day, having awoke from her sleep, 
she related her dream to the raja. The rSja had sixty- 
four eminent Brahmans summoned, and had costly seats 
spread on a spot made ready for . the state occanon with 
green leaves and dalbergia flowers, and he had vessels 
of gold and silver filled with delicate milk-rice com* 
pounded with ghee and sweet honey, and covered widi 
gold and silver bowls. This food he gave them, and he 
satisfied them with gifts of new garments and of tawny 
cows. And when he hod thus satisfied their every deairf^ 
he had the dream told to them, and then he asked them, 
" What will come of itP" 

The Bnihmans said, " Be not anxious, O king t your 
queen has conceived : and the fruit of her womb will be 
a man-child; it will not be a woman-child. You will 

< II ii InrtructiTf to notiM Out in Ittor lOMOnti It b wberij nktid m 
■ctnil fact thit the Bodiut mtcred hia mothet'i womb ■■ • vUto dnlwnt l 
uidtlie Iiie«roationic«neiiiiccMioii»lljwr«;niml«dUBsddhhl»«i^t— . 
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haye a son. And he, if he adopts a honseliolder's life^ 
will become a king, a Uniyersal Monarch ; but if, leaving 
his home, he adopt the religious life, he will become a 
Buddha, who will remoTe from the world the veils of 
ignorance and sin." 

Kow at the moment when the future Buddha made 
himself incarnate in his mother's womb, the constituent 
elements of the ten thousand world-systems quaked, and 
trembled, and were shaken violentlj. The Thirty-two 
Oood Omens also were made manifest In ihe ten thou- 
sand world-systems an immeasurable light appeared. The 
blind received their sight (as if from very longing to 
behold this his glory). The deaf heard the noise. The 
dumb spake one with another. The crooked became 
straight. The lame walked. All prisoners were freed 
from their bonds and chains. In each hell the fire was 
extinguished. The hungry ghosts received food and 
drink. The wild animals ceased to be afraid. The 
illness of all who ^ere sick was allayed. All men began 
to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and elephants tram* 
peted gently. All musical instruments gave forth each 
its note, though none played upon theuL Bracdets and 
other ornaments jingled of themselves. All the heavens 
became clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly for 
alL Rain fell out of due season. Water, welling up 
from the very earth, overflowed.^ The birds forsook 
their flight on high. The rivers stayed their watem' 
flow. The waters of the mighty ocean became fresh. 
Everywhere the earth was covered with lotuses of every 
colour. All flowers blossomed on land and in water. 
The trunks, and branches, and twigs of trees were covered 
with the bloom appropriate to each. On earth tree-lotuses 
sprang up by sevens together, breaking even through 

1 I fhink fhii ii the metning of the panage, thougli Prof. Chfldoft \m 
a different renderiDff of the nmilar phraae at rene 104, where I woold 
read ** it" inetead of •* Tcgetation." Compaxe Dithtfa^M, L iS. 
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tbe rocks ; and hangiDg-lotuses descended from tlw aloM. 
The ten-tbouaand world-sjstems revolved, and nuhed m 
close together as a bunch of gathered flowers ; and became 
as it were a voven wreath of worldi^ as sweet-omening 
and resplendent as a mass of garlands, or as » sacred altar 
decked with flowers. 

From the moment of the incarnation, thna bron^t 
abouf^ of the future Buddha, four angels^ with swotda 
in their hands, stood guard over ^ Bodiaat and bia 
mother, to shield them from all barm. Pnre in tboogb^ 
having reached the highest aim and the highest bonoor, 
the mother was happy and unwearied ; and she saw tiw 
child within her as plainly as one could aee a thread pasaed 
through a tranqmrent gem.' But as a womb in wbiob a 
future Buddha has dwelt^ like a sacred relic shrine^ can 
never be occupied by another ; the mother of the Bodisal^ 
seven days after his birth, died, and was reborn in tike 
City of Delight 

Now other women give birth, some beforo, some 
after, the completion of the tenth month, some sitting, 
and some lying down. Not so the mother of a Bodiaat. 
She gives birth to the Bodiaat, standing, after she baa 
cherished him in her womb for exactly ten months. This 
is a distinctive quality of the mother of a Buddha elect. 

And queen Maha Maya, when she too had thus cherished 
the Bodisat in her womb, like oil in a vessel, for ten 

.^ months, felt herself far gone with child: and wishing 

j to go to her family home she spake to King Suddhodana, 

I and said, 

\ " king ! I wish to go to Devadaba, to the city at my 

.1 people^" 

The king, saying, " It is good," consented, and bad dw 
, road from Eapilavastu to Devadaba made plain, anddeoked 

^ > I once Mw • Dotite of idim mtdiKTil fraeoca is wUA Ik* Hal; CUi 
vu limilirlf rtpmcBied u vuibla wiiLia tbi Tiifis't «g^ btf tan 
noforluntlclj miiUid the n* 
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with arclies of plaintain-treeSy and well-filled water-pots^' 
and flags, and banners. And seating the queen in a 
golden palanquin carried by a thousand attendants^ lie 
sent her away with a great retinue. 

Now between the two towns there is a pleasure-grove 
of sala-trees belonging to the people of both cities^ and 
called the Lumbini grove. At that time, from the roots 
to the topmost branches^ it was one mass of fruits and 
flowers; and amidst the blossoms and branches swarms 
of various-coloured bees, and flocks of birds of different 
Idndsy roamed, warbling sweetly. The whole of the 
Lumbini grove was like a wood of variegated creepers, 
or the well-decorated banqueting hall of some mighty 
king. The queen beholding it was filled with the desire 
of besporting herself in the sal-tree grove; and the 
attendants, carrying the queen, entered the wood. When 
she came to tiie monarch sal-tree of the glade^ she 
wanted to .take hold of a branch of it, and the branch 
bending down, like a reed heated by steam, approached 
within reach of her hand. Stretching out her hand she 
took hold of the branch, and then her pains came upon 
her. The people drawing a curtain round her, retired. 
Standing, and holding the branch of the sal-tree, the 
was delivered. 

That very moment the four pure-minded Maha Brahma 
angels came there bringing a golden net ; and receiving 
the future Buddha on that net, they placed him before 
his mother, saying, *'Be joyful, O Lady! a mighty son 
is bom to thee I '' 

Now other living things, when they leave their mother's 
womb, leave it smeared with offensive and impure matter. 
Not so a Bodisat. The future Buddha left his mother's 
womb like a preacher descending from a pulpit or a man 
from a ladder, erect, stretching out his hands and feet, 
unsoiled by any impurities from contact with his mother's 
womb, pure and fair, and shining like a gem placed on 
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fine muslin of Benares. But thougli tliis was so^ two 
showers of water came down from heaven in honour of 
them and refreshed the Bodisat and his mother. 

From the hands of the angeb who had leceiYed him in 
the golden net, four kings receiyed him on doth of ante* 
lope skins, soft to the touch, such as are used on occasioiis 
of royal state. From their hands men reoeiyed him on a 
roll of fine cloth ; and on leaving their hands he stood iqp 
upon the ground and looked towards the East Thousands 
of world-systems hecame visihle to him like a nngle 
open space. Men and angols offering him sweet-smeUing 
garlands, said, *' O great Being, there is no other like 
thee, how then a greater? " Searching the ten directions 
(the four points of the compass, the four intermediate 
points, the zenith and the nadir), and finding no one like 
himself, he took seven strides, saying, ** This is the best 
direction." And as he walked the archangel Brahma 
held over him the white umbrella, and the archangel 
Suyuma followed him with the fan, and other deities 
with the other symbols of royalty in their hands. Then 
stopping at the seventh step, he sent forth his noUe voioe 
and shouted the shout of victory, beginning with, *' I am 
the chief of the world." * 

Now the future Buddha in three births thus uttered 
his voice immediately on leaving his mother's womb ; in 
his birth as Mahosadha, in his birth as Yessantara, and 
in this birth. In the Mahosadha birth the archangel 
Sakka came to him as he was being bom, and placing 
some fine sandal- wood in his hand, went away. He came 
out from the womb holding this in his fist. His mother 
asked him, " ^VTiat is it you hold, dear, as you oomeP" 
He answered, " Medicine, mother ! " So because he came 
holding medicine, they gave him the name of Medicine 
child (Osadhaduraka)^ Taking the medicine they kept 

> The Mtdurtittba VafisinT addi fhe rat. «"! am nipreiM ia te w«ld; 
this U m J last birth ; henceforth then will b« no rebixta ior ■1.'* 
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it in a chatty (an earthenware water-pot) ; and it became 
a drug by which all the sickness of the blind and deaf 
and othersy as many as came, was healed* So the saying 
sprang up, '* This is a powerful drug, this is a powerful 
drug; ''and hence he was called llahosadha (The Oreat 
Medicine Han). 

Again, in the Yessantara birth, as he left his mothei^s 
womb, he stretched out his right hand, saying, ''But is 
there anything in the house, mother? I would give a 
gift'' Then his mother, saying, ''You arel)om, dear, in 
a wealthy family," took his hand in hers» and placed on it 
a bag containing a thousand. 

Lastly, in this birth he song the song of victoiy. Thus 
the future Buddha in three births uttered his voice as he 
came out of his mother's womb. And as at the moment 
of his conception, so at the moment of his birth, the 
thirty-two Gh)od Omens were seen* 

Now at the very time when our Bodisat was bom in 
the Lumbini grove, the lady, the mother of Bahula, 
Channa the attendant, Ealudiyi the minister, Eanthaka 
the royal horse, the great Bo-tree, and the four vases full 
of treasury also came into being. Of these last^ one was 
two milesy one four, one six, and one eight miles in naa. 
These seven are called the Sahajata, the Connatal Ones.^ 

The people of both towns took the Bodisat and went 
to Eapilavastu. On that day too, the choirs of angels in 
the Tavatigsa heaven were astonished and joyful; and 
waved their cloaks and rejoiced, saying, " In Kapilavastiiy 



^ There it sooie mistake here, m the list contains nine^oir if te lov 
treasures coont as one, only six - Connatal Ones. I think befora Ki^*^^ 
we thonld iniert Ananda, the loring disciple. 80 Alabaster and Haiof 
(Wheel of the Law, p. 106; Manual of Buddhism, p. 146). Bigai^ ak» 
adds Ansnda, but calls him the son of Amittodana, which is wd**^ ^ 
common tradition (Life or Legend of Ouadama, p. 36, eomp. mj Bndfflufl^ 
p. 62). The legend is certainlj, as to its main featues, an etily ooa^ lar 
it is alio found, m greatly exaggerated and cootradictory terms, in tiM booki 
of Northern BoddhisU (Lalita Yistara, Foocanx, p. 97, Beal, p. 6S, 
Senait, p. 294). 
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to Suddliodana the king, a son is born, who, wated imdw 
the Bo>tree, will become a BuddliL" 

At that time an oscetio named Kala Devak (a ocor 
fidential adviser of Snddhodana die kin^ who had p a w o d 
through the eight stages of religioua attainment)' had 
eaten his mid-day meal, and had gone to tlie ^Tatiqn 
heaven, to rest throngh the heat <rf the day. Whflat 
there Bitting resting, he saw theae angd^ and asked 
them, " Why are yoa thas glad at heart and rqoiemgP 
Tell me the reason of it" 

The angels replied, "Sir, to Snddhodana Ae king ia 
bom a eon, who seated under the Bo-tree will become a 
Buddha, and will found a Kingdom of Bighteoasoeaa.* 
To us it will be given to see his infinite grace and to 
hear his word. Therefore it is that we are glad I " 

The ascetic, hearing what they said, qnickly came 
down from the angel-world, and entering the long's 
house, sat down on the seat set apart for him, and said, 
" A son they say is bom to yon, king I let me see him." 

The king ordered his eon to be clad in splendour 
and brought in to salute the ascetic But the future 
Buddha turned his feet round, and planted them on 
the matted hair of the ascetic* For in that birth dien 
was no one worthy to be saluted by the Bodisa^ and 
if those ignorant ones had placed the head of the 
future Buddha at the feet of the ascetic, assuredly the 
ascetic's head would have split in two. The ascetic roN 
from his seat, and saying, "It ia not right for me to 
work my own destruction," he did homage to the Bodisat. 
And the Icing also seeing this wonder did homage to 
his own son. 

■ Ba<tAftti. 

• Ithimmtcalkt^ p^mia—H. Sm mj " Boddhua," B, «. 

* It wi* coniidered tmong the BtUhdru ■ ngn of IiiiIiiiim to WWT mittal 
or fUUri hair. Tbii ii rcfcmd to in tbc itrikiu Boddhut ton [TIIwmi 
padB. *. saij. " \Mm ij Uie om of platted tuir, fool I Wbt of • gummH 
at (kini '. Your low fcuninc* sr* within job, ud tho eotado thoa MrtMl 
cImbI" 
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Now the ascetic liad the power of calling to mind the 
events of forty ages (kalpas) in the past, and of forty 
ages in the futnie. Looking at the marks of future 
prosperity on the Bodisat's body, he considered with 
himself, ''Will he become a Buddha or notf And 
perceiying that he would most certainly become a Buddha, 
he smiled, saying, ''This is a wonderful child.'' Then 
reflecting, " Will it be given to me to behold him when 
he has become a Buddhaf he perceiyed that it would 
not " Dying before that time I shall be reborn in die 
Formless World ; so that while a bundred or perhaps a 
thousand Buddhas appear among men, I shall not be able 
to go and be taught 1^ theuL And it will not be my good 
fortune to behold this so wonderful child wben he has 
become a Buddha. Oreat, indeed, is my loss I '' And he 
wept 

The people seeing this, asked, saying, "Our master 
just now smiled, and has now begun to weep I Will, sir, 
any misfortune befall our master's little one P " ^ 

"There is no misfortune in him; assuredly be will 
become a Buddha," was the reply. 

" Why then do you weep P" 

" It ynSi not be granted to me," be said, " to behold so 
great a man when he has become a Buddha. Oreat^ 
indeed, is my loss I bewailing myself I weep." 

Then reflecting, ^' Will it be granted or not to any one 
of my retatives to see him as a Buddha P" he saw it 
would be granted to his nephew NSlaka. 80 he went to 
his sister's house, and said to her, " Where is your son 
NflakaP" 

" In the house, brother." 
Call him," said he. When he came he said to him, 

In the family of Suddhodana the king, dear, a son is 



« 



* ** Our master '* !• here, ol coorte, the mm. It ii a prettj ]rieee of 
politfDCM, not nnfrfqnent in the Jfttakai, to •d£c« a ttrangcr as a reli^oa. 
See below, J&taka No. t. 
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born, a young BudiUia. In tbir^-fiTO yean 1m will 
become a Bud^ia, and it will be granted jroa to see Um. 
This very day give ap the world I " 

Bearing in mind that hia uncle ' waa not a man to 
urge bim without a causey the young man, thong^- bom 
in a family of incalculable wealth,' straightway took 
out of the inner store a yellow anit of olothea and an 
earthenware pot, and shaved his bead and pat en tibc 
robes. And saying, " I take the vows for Uie sake of the 
greatest Being upon earth," be prostrated h iin ae H on tka 
ground and raised hia joined hands in adoration towards 
the Bodisat Then putting the begging bowl in a bag^ 
and carrying it on his alioalder, be went to the H im a l aya 
mountains, and lived tlie life of a monk. 

When the Tathagata had attained to complete Eu- 
lightenmeiit, ^ilaka went to him and heard the way of 
salvation.* He then returned to the HimHayaa, and 
reached Arabatsbip. And when he had lived aeven months 
longer as a pilgrim along the most excellent Path, he past 
away when standing near a Golden Hill, by that final ex- 
tinction in which no part or power of man remaina.' 

Now on the fifth day they batbed the Bodisaf s bead, 
Baying, " Let us perform the rite of choosing a name for 
him." So they perfumed the king's house wiih fonr 
kinds of odours, and decked it with Dalbergia flowen^ 
and made ready rice well cooked in milk. Then tbey 
sent for one hundred and eight Brabmana who had 
mastered the three Vedas, and seated them in the king's 
house, and gave them the pleasant food to eat^ and did 

' litcnllj " worth eiglitj uid mtoi tinui s koti,*' Mh eiflitj ud Mna 
bting lock J anmban. 

■ literallj, '- ud CMud him ta dcdiia, ' Tb« wij of MlratMa far 
KHlakL' " rcrbmf* Kmia Sutu ii M alictL Tathiigiu,"f()iM, or Bu«t,ia 
Lke maiuier ; tubject to lh« Uto ol all men," i« u atljoctiTt ap^M 
ori);iDallj to lU moTtdi, but ■Hanrtnb iu«d m x ItTooiita -pTIiit W 
Gotama. ChUdan compara Uu dm of ' 8ia of Maa.' 

* ^HH^iifiMMjw AiMna-JliUmi/i jMi-MtMavt. Ib thi tnadilart 
•• fiaddhiHD," p. lit, aa analjnt of ihi* ^nat will bi foaa^ 
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them great hononry and asked them to recognize the signs 
of what the child should be. 
Among them— 

270. Bamay and Dhaja, and T<alclchana, and Mantin, 
Eondanya and Bhoja, Suyima and Sodatta, 
These eight Br&hmans then were there^ 
Their senses all sabdued ; and they declared the 
charm* ^ 

Now these eight Br&hmans were recognizers of signs ; 
it was by them that the dream on the night of conception 
had been interpreted* Seyen of them holding np two 
fingers prophesied in the altemativey saying, '* If a man 
having such marks should remain a householder, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch ; but if he takes the vows, 
he becomes a Buddha.'' And, so saying, they declared 
all the glory and power of a Cakkavatti king. 

But the youngest of all of them, a young Brahman 
whose family name was Eondanya, beholding the per- 
fection of the auspicious marks on the Bodisat, raised 
up one finger only, and prophesied without ambiguity, 
and said, ** There is no sign of his remaining amidst the 
cares of household Ufe. YerQy, he will become a Buddha, 
and remove the veils of sin and ignorance frmn the 
world.'' 

This man already, under former Buddhas, had made 
a deep resolve of holiness, and had now reached his last 
birth. Therefore it was that he surpassed the other 
seven in wisdom ; that he perceived how the Bodisat 
would only be subject to this one life ; and that, raising 
only one finger, he so prophesied, saying, ** The lot of 
one possessed of these marks will not be cast amidst 
the cares of household life. Yerily he will become a 
Buddha!" 

Now those Brahmans went home, and addressed dieir 
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sons, sayinff, " We are <Jd, bdoved ones; vnether or not 
we shall live to see tlie aon of Soddhodana the kiiig 
after lie has eaiDod omniBcience, do yon, voen be baa 
gained omniscience take the towi aoooT^ng to lot 
religion." And after they oil seTOi had lived oat their 
span of life, they passed avaj and were reborn aocotding 
to their deeds. 

But the young Brahman Sondonya was free frraa 
disease ; and for the sake of the wisdom of Uie Oreat 
Being he left all that he had and made the great r»* 
nunciation. And coming in due coarse to Umvela, he 
thought, "Behold how pleasant la this place I how suit- 
able for the exertions of a young man denrooa of wreafe- 
ling with sin." So he took np his residence there. 

And when he heard that the Great Being had taken 
the vows, he went to the eons of those Brahmans, and 
said to them, " Siddhattha the prince has taken the vom. 
Assuredly he will become a Boddha. If your fathers 
were in health they would to-day leave their homes, and 
take the vows : and now, if you should so desire, oonw, 
I will take the vows in imitation of him." But all of 
them were not able to agree with one accord ; three did 
not give up the world; the other four made Etmdanya 
the BrShmon their leader, and took the vows. It was 
those five who came to be called " the Company trf the 
Five Elders." 

Then the king asked^ "After seeing what, will my 
son forsake the world P " 

" The four OmeM," was the reply. 

" Which four P " 

" A man worn out by age, a sick man, a dead body, 
and a monk." 

The king thought, "From this time let no such flLinga 
come near my son. There is no good of my sod's 
becoming a Buddha. I should like to see my scai 
exercising rule and sovereigDty over the fonr great 
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oontinents and tlie two thousand islands tliat sarroond 
tliem ; and walkings as it were, in the Tanit of heaven, 
surrounded bj an innumerable retinue.''^ Then, so say* 
ingy he placed guards two miles apart in the four direc- 
tions to prevent men of those four kinds coming to the 
sight of his SOIL 

That day also, of eighty thousand clansmen assembled 
in the festival hall, each one dedicated a son, saying, 
'* Whether this child becomes a Buddha or a king, we 
give each a son ; so that if he shall become a Buddha, he 
shall live attended and honoured by Eshatriya monks^ 
and if he shall become a king, he shall live attended and 
honoured by Kshatriya nobles.'' ' And the raja appointed 
nurses of great beauty, and free from every &ult, for 
the Bodisat. So the Bodisat grew up in great splendour 
and surrounded by an innumerable retinue. 

Now one day the king held the so-called Ploughing 
Festival On that day they ornament the town like a 
palace of the gods. All ihe slaves and servants, in new 
garments and crowned with sweet-smelling garlands^ 
assemble in the king^s houseu For the king's work m 
thousand ploughs are yoked. On this occasion one hun- 
dred and eight minus one were, with their oxen-reins 
and cross-barsy ornamented with sQver. But the plough 
for the king to use was ornamented with red gold ; and 
so also the horns and reins and goads of the oxen. 

The king, leaving his house with a great retinue, took 
his son and went to the spot. There there was a Jambu* 
tree thick with leaves and giving a dense shade. Under 
it the raja had the child's couch laid out ; and over the 
couch a canopy spread inlaid with stars of gold, and 
round it a curtain hung. Then leaving a guard there^ 
the raja, clad in splendour and attended by his minis- 
ters, went away to plough. 

1 litendlj * a retinae tbiitj-nx letgnee in eixeamferenot,* when * Hbktjm 
fiz ' i« a mere laered nnmber. 
* Kfhatrija was tb« wamoroafto. 
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At such a time the king takes Kold of s golden plongli, 
the attendant ministen one hundred and eight minat 
one silver ploaghs, and the peasants the reat of Hia 
ploughs. Holding them they plough tiiis my and that 
vay. The lija goes from one side to tlie otiier, and 
comes from the other back again. 

On this occasion the king had great Buoceaa; and Um 
nurses seated round &e Bodiaat, thinking. " Let os go 
to see the king's ^ory," oame out from vithin the 
curtain, and went away. The future Buddha, looking all 
round, and seeing no on<^ got up quickly, seated him ad f 
cross-legged, and holding his breath, sank into llie fizat 
Jhana.' 

The nurses, engaged in preparing Tarious kinds of food, 
delayed a little. The shadows of the other trees turned 
round, but that of the Jombu-tree remained steady and 
circular in form. The nurses, remembering their young 
master was alone, hurriedly raised the curtun and r^ 
turned inside it. Seeing the Bodisat sitting eross-l^ged, 
and that miracle of the shadow, they went and told th« 
raja, saying, " king! the prince is seated in sach and 
such a manner; and while the shadows of the other trees 
have tiimed, that of the Jombu-tree is fixed in a circle ! " 

And the raja went hurriedly and saw that miracle^ 
and did homage to his son, saying, "This, Belored One^ 
is the second homage paid to thee t " 

But the Bodisat in due course grew to manhood. And 
the king had three mansions made, suitable for the tliree 
seasons, one nine stories high, one seven stories hig^ 
and one five stories high; and he provided him with 
forty thousand dancing girls. So the Bodisat, surrounded 
by n-ell- dressed dancing girls, like a god surrounded hj 
troops of houris, and attended by musical instnimenti 
which played of themselves, lived, as the seasons changed. 
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in each of tliese mansions in enjoyment of great majesty. 
And the mother of Rahula was his principal queen. 

Whilst he was thus in the enjoyment of great pro- 
sperity the following talk sprang up in the public assembly 
of his clansmen : *' Siddhattha lives doToted to pleasure ; 
not one thing does he learn; if war should break out^ 
what would he doP " 

The king sent for the future Buddha, and said to him, 
*' Your relations. Beloved One, say that you learn nothing, 
and are given up to pleasure: now what do you think 
you should do about this P '' 

''O king! there is no art it is necessary for me to 
learn. Send the crier round the city, that- 1 may show 
my skilL Seven days from now I will show my kindred 
what I can do.'' 

The king did so. The Bodisat assembled those so 
skilled in archery that they could split even a hair, and 
shoot as quick as lightning ; and then, in the midst of 
the people, he showed his relatives his twelve-fold skill, 
and how unsuipassed he was by other masters of the 
bow.^ 80 the assembly of his clansmen doubted no 
longer. 

Now one day the future Buddha, wanting to go to his 
pleasure ground, told his charioteer to harness his chariot. 
The latter accordingly decked the gloriously beautiful 
chariot with all its trappings, and harnessed to it four 
state horses of the SincUii breed, and white as the leaves 
of the white lotus flower. And he informed the Bodisat. 
So the Bodisat ascended the chariot, resplendent like a 
mansion in the skies, and went towards the garden. 

The angels thought, '* The time for young Siddhattha 
to attain Enlightenment is near, let us show him the 
Omens.'' And they did so by making a son of the 
gods represent a man wasted by age, with decayed teeth 

1 A gloM addi, *'Thit ibould bs nsdentood m ii rdsted ti foil im te 
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and grey hair, bent and broken down in body, and with a 
stick in Mb band. But be was only visible to the fotore 
Buddha and bis cbariotew. 

Tben tbe Bodlsat asked bia cbarioteer, as i« told in the 
Malmpadana, "What kind of man ia tbia, wboae tvij 
bair is not oa tbat of other men P " Wben be beaid bia 
serTBOt's answer, be aaid, " Sbnme tben be to life I aino* 
the decay of every living being ia notoriona I " and with 
agitated heart be turned back at tliat very spot and re* 

t entered bia palace. 

^ Tbe king asked, " Why doea my aon turn back ao 

j hurriedly f" 

"He has seen an old man," tbey aaid; "and having 
seen an old man, he will forsake the world." 

" By this you ruin me," exclaimed the raja; "quickly 
get ready concerts and playa to be perfonned before 
my Bon. So long as he continues in tbe enjoyment 
of pleasure, he will not turn bis thoughts to forsaking 
tbe world \ " Then increasing the guards, be placed 
tbcm at each point of tbe compass, at intervala of half 
a league. 

Again, one day, when tbe future Buddha, aa he was 
going to his pleasure ground, saw a nek man represented by 
tbe gods, he made the same inquiry aa before; and thai, 
with agitated heart, turned back and re-entered his palaea^ 
The king also made the some inquiry, and gave the 
same orders as before; and again increasing the guard, 
placed them all round at a distance of three-quarters of 
a league. 

Once more, when the future Buddha, as be waa gtriag 
to bis pleasure ground, saw a dead man represent^ by 
the gods, be made the same inquiry as before ; and then, 
with agitated heart, turned back and re-entered bia palace. 
The kiDg also mode the same inquiry, and gava tbe same 
orders as before ; and again increasing the gnard, placed 
them all round at a distance of a leogoe. 
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Once again, when tlie future Buddha, as lie was going 
to his pleasure ground, saw one who had abandoned the 
world, carefully and decently clad, he asked his charioteer, 
" Friend, what kind of man is that P " As at that time 
there was no Buddha at all in the world, the charioteer 
understood neither what a mendicant was nor what were 
his distinguishing characteristics; but nevertheless, in- 
spired by the gods, he said, " That is a mendicant friar ; " 
and described the advantages of renouncing the world. 
And that day the future Buddha, cherishing' the thought 
of renouncing the world, went on to his pleasure ground. 

The repeaters of the Dlgha Nikaya,^ however, say that 
he saw all the four Omens on the same day, and then 
went to his pleasure ground. There he enjoyed himself 
during the day and bathed in the beautiful lake ; and at 
sunset seated himself on the royal resting stone to be 
robed. Now his attendants brought robes of different 
colours, and various kinds of ornaments, and garlands, 
and perfumes, and ointments, and stood around him. 

At that moment the throne on which Sakka was seated 
became warm.* And thinking to himself, "Who is it 
now who wants me to descend from hence P*' he perceived 
that the time for the adornment of the future Buddha 
had come. And he said to Yissakamma, " Friend Yissa- 
kamma, the young noble Siddhattha, to-day, at midnight, 
will carry out the Great Renunciation. This is the last 
time he will be clad in splendour. Gh> to the pleasure 
ground and adorn him with heavenly array." 

By the miraculous power which angels have, he ao» 



* The memben of the Boddhist Order of mendicant frian were in Hm 

bebit of selecting tome book or booki of the Boddhist Seriptorety which it 

wai their especial dotj to learn by heart, reneat to their pnpUa, atndj, 
y __i 1- t — mi.__ .u- Tv,_v_ Vt-^„__ -^ collectwn of lonr 

itwll 
personi of importance in the religiooa 
legends of Buddhist India, the seat of the Archangd Sakka becomea wana. 
Fearful of losing his temporary bliss, he then descends himself, or aendi 
Yissakamma, the Buddhist Ynkan, to act as a in» $s m at h m Af and pot tbiagt 
ftnight. 
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oordiagly, that very moment, drew near in the libneN 
of tlie royol barber ; and taking from the borber'a hand 
the material for iha torban, be arranged it round tlw 
Bodisat's bead. At the toocb of bia band the Bodisat 
kner, " This is no man, it ia a aon of the goda." When 
the first round of the turban vas put on, there arose, bj 
the appearance of the jewelry on the d i ad e m, a t ho u B and 
folds ; when the turban was wrapt the aeoond time round, 
a thousand folds arose again ; when ten times, ten thoa- 
sand folds appeared. How so many folds oonld aeem to 
rise on bo small a head is beyond imagination ; for in 
size the largest of them were as the flower of the Black 
Priyaggu creeper, and the rest even as Kntumbaka 
blossoms. And the head of the future Buddha became 
like a £uyyaka flower in full bloom. 

And when he was arrayed in all his splendour, — the 
musiciaus the while exhibiting each one his peculiar skill, 
the Brafamaos honouring him with words of joy and 
victory, and the men of lower castes with festive cries and 
shouts of praise ; — he ascended his superbly decorated car. 

At that time Suddbodana the king, who had heard 
that the mother of Bahula had brought forth a son, sent 
a message, saying, " Moke known my joy to my son 1 " 
The future Buddha, hearing this, said, "An impediment 
has come into being, a bond has come into being." When 
the king asked, "'What did my son eayP" and heard 
that sayiog ; he gave command, " From henceforth let 
Ititbula (impediment) be my grandson's name." But the 
Bodisat, riding in his splendid chariot, entered the town 
with great magnificeuce and exceeding glory. 

At that time a noble virgin, Eisa GotamI by name, had 
gone to the flat roof of the upper story of her palace^ 
and she beheld the beauty and majesty of the Bodisat 
as he was proceeding through the ci^. Pleased and 
delighted at the sight, she burst forth into dus song of 
joy:— 
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80 THE NIDANAKATHA. 

271. Blessed indeed is tliat mothers- 
Blessed indeed is that father,— 
Blessed indeed is that wife, — 
Who owns this Lord so glorious I 

Hearing this, the Bodisat thought to himself , ''On 
catching sight of such a one the heart of his mother is 
made happy, the heart of his father is made happy, the 
heart of his wife is made happy ! This is all she says. 
But by what can every heart attain to lasting happiness 
and peace P'* And to him whose mind was estranged 
from sin the answer came, '' When the fire of lust is gone 
out, then peace is gained; when the fires of hatred and 
delusion are gone out, then peace is gained; when the 
troubles of mind, arising from pridoi credulity, and all 
other sins, have ceased, then peace is gained I Sweet is 
the lesson this singer makes me hear, for the Nirvana of 
Peace is that which I have been tiying to find out. 
This very day I will break away from household cares I 
I will renounce the world I I will follow only after the 
Nirvana itself I ^ 

Then loosing from his neck a string of pearls worth a 
hundred thousand, he sent it to Eisi GotamI as a teacher's 
fee. Delighted at this, she thought, ''Prince Siddhattba 
has fallen in love with me, and has sent me a present." 
But the Bodisat, on entering his palace in great splen- 
dour, reclined on a couch of state. 

Thereupon women clad in beautiful array, skilful in 

1 The force of this passage is due to tbe fnllnefli of meamng wbieb, to tho 
Buddhist, the words vibbuta and kibbavaq conrey. Ko words in western 
lanrnagfs coTer exacUj the same groond, or connote the same ideas. To 
explain them follj to anj one unfamiliar with Indian modes of thought 
would be difficult anywhere, and impossible in a note ; but their meaning it 
pretty clear from the above sentences. Where. in them, in the song, tlio 
words Nei9ed, h»]ppy^ pf^^t and the words ^ofi# out,^ cemtii^ oecur, hibsuta 
stands in the original in one or other of its two meanings ; where in them th« 
words yirvauMf Xirvanm of Feme* occur, vibbIkaq stands in the originiL 
Nirvanm is a lasting state of happiness and peace, to be reached hoe on etith 
by the extinction of the * fires ' and * troubles ' mentioned in this passagei 
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the dance and song, and lovely as heayenly virgin^ 
brought their musical instruments, and ranging them- 
selves in order, danced, and sang, and played delight- 
fully. But the Bodisat, his heart being estranged 
from sin, took no pleasure in the spectacle^ and fell 
asleep. 

And the women, saying, ''He, for whose sake we 
were performing, is gone to sleep P Why should we play 
any longer P '' laid aside the instruments they held, and 
lay down to sleep. The lamps fed with sweet-smelling 
oil were just burning out The Bodisat^ waking np^ sat 
cross-legged on the couch, and saw them with their stage 
properties laid aside and sleeping — some foaming at the 
mouth, some grinding their teeth, some yawning, soma 
muttering in their sleep, some gaping, and some with 
their dress in disorder — ^plainly revealed as mere horrible 
sources of mental distress. 

Seeing this woful change in their appearance, he became 
more and more disgusted with lusts. To him that magni- 
ficent apartment, as splendid as Sakka's residence in 
heaven, began to seem like a charnel-house full of loath- 
some corpses. Life, whether in the worlds subject to 
passion, or in the worlds of form, or in the formless 
worlds, seemed to him like staying in a house that had 
become the prey of devouring flames.^ An utterance of 
intense feeling broke from him — ''It all oppresses me I 
It is intolerable!" and his mind turned aniently to the 
state of those who have renounced the world. Itesolving 
that very day to accomplish the Great Benunciation, 1m 
rose from his couch, went to the door and called out^ 
" Who is there P '' 

Channa, who had been sleeping with his head on the 
threshold, answered, *' It is I, sir, Channa.'* 

1 Litersllj. *^ The three BhtTtf teemed like boofei on firt.** The ftiw 
Bharas are Existence in the Kuma-loka, the RQpa-loka, and tlie ArQptolokn 
respi'ctivelj : that it. existence in the worlds whoae inhahitanti an anbJMl 
to passion, hare material fonnt, and hare immaterial form zcepeetiTtlf. 

▼ou L i 
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Then said lie, '' I am resolved to-day to accomplish the 
Oreat Renunciation — saddle me a horse.'' 

So Channa went to the stable-yard, and entering die 
stables saw by the light of the lamps the mighty steed 
Kanthaka, standing at a pleasant spot under a canopy of 
cloth, beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. ** This 
is the very one I ought to saddle to-day/' thought he; 
and he saddled Kanthaka. 

Even whilst he was being saddled the horse knew, ''He 
is saddling me so tightly, and not as on other days for such 
rides as those to the pleasure grounds, because my master 
is about to-day to carry out the Great Renunciation.'' 
Then, glad at heart, he neighed a mighty neigh ; and the 
sound thereof would have penetrated OTer all the town, 
had not the gods stopped the sound, and let no one hear it. 

Now after the Bodisat had sent Channa on this errand, 
he thought, " I will just look at my son." And rising 
from his couch he went to the apartments of Rahula's 
mother, and opened her chamber door. At that moment 
a lamp, fed with sweet-smelling oil, was burning dimly in 
the inner chamber. The mother of Rahula was asleep on 
a bed strewn with many jasmine flowers,^ and resting her 
hand on the head of her son. Stopping widi his foot on 
the threshold, the Bodisat thought, '' If I lift her hand 
to take my son, she will awake; and that will prevent my 
going away. I will come back and see him when I have 
become a Buddha." And he left llie palace. 

Now what is said in the JStaka commentary, ''At that 
time Rahula was seven days old," is not found in the 
other commentaries. Therefore the view' given above 
should be accepted.' 

And when the Bodisat had left the palace, he went to his 
horse, and said, "My good Kanthaka, do thou save me this 



* LitertnT, *'tboiit antmmavft (j«.fiTeoriix Viiih«U) of tiit luge jtoat 
tiid the AraDian jaimiiia.'* 

* The Jutakt Commentarr hen referred to ii, bo doaht, tho older 
nentary in Eln, or old Si^haieio, on which the preieBt work k htiad. 
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once to-night; so tliat I, having become a Buddha hjryaor 
help, shall save the world of men, and that of angek too.'' 
Then leaping up, he seated himsdf on Eanthaka's hack. 

Eanthaka was eighteen cubits in length from the nape 
of his neck, and of proportionate height ; he was strong'' 
and fleet, and white all over like a dean chank shdL If 
he should neigh or paw the ground, the sound would 
penetrate through all the town. Therefore the angels so 
muffled the sound of his neighing that none could hear 
it; and placed, at each step, the palms of tilieir hands 
under his feet. 

The Bodisat rode on the mighty back of the mighty 
steed ; told Channa to catch hold of its tail, and anived 
at midnight at the great gate of the city. 

Now the king thinking, "In that way the Bodisat 
will not be able at any time to open the city gate and 
get away," had placed a thousand men at each of the two 
gates to stop him. The Bodisat was mighty and strong 
according to the measure of elephants as ten thousand 
million elephants, and according to the measure of men 
as a million million men. He thought, ''If the door 
does not open, sitting on Eanthaka's back with Channa 
holding his tail, I will press Eanthaka with my thighs^ 
and jumping over the city rampart, eighteen cubits high, 
I will get away ! " Channa thought, '' If the door is not 
opened, I will take my master on my neck, and putting 
my right hand round Eanthaka's girth, I will hold him 
close to my waist, and so leap over the rampart and get 
away ! " Eanthaka thought, " If the door is not opened, 
I will spring up with my master seated as he is on my 
back, and Channa holding by my tail, and will leap over 
the rampart and get away ! '' And if the door had not 
been opened, verily one or other of those three would 
have accomplished that whereof he had thought. But 
the angel residing at the gate opened it 

At that moment Mara came there with die intention 
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of stopping the Bodisat ; and standing in the air, he ez- 
claimedy '' Depart not, my lord I in seven days from 
now the wheel of empire will appear, and will make you 
sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand 
adjacent isles. Stop, my lord I *' 

" Who are you P '' said he. 

'' I am Yasavattiy'' was the reply. 

''Mara! Well do I know that the wheel of empire 
would appear to me ; but it is not sovereignty that I 
desire. I will becon^e a Buddha, and make the ten 
thousand world-systems shout for joy.*' 

Then thought the Tempter to himself: ''Now, from 
this time forth, whenever a thought of hist or anger or 
malice shall arise within you, I will get to know of it." 
And he followed him, ever watching for some slip, as 
closely as a shadow which never leaves its object 

But the future Buddha, making light of the kingdom 
of the world, thus within his reach,— casting it away as one 
would saliva, — ^left the city with great honour on the full- 
moon day of Asa}hi, when the moon was in the Uttarft- 
sa}ha lunar mansion (t.«. on the 1st July). And when he 
had left the city a desire sprang up within him to gaze 
upon it ; and ^e instant he did so the broad earth re- 
volved like a potter's wheel, and was stayed: saying as 
it were to him, '' Ghreat Being, there is no need for you 
to stop in order to fulfil your wish.'* So the Bodisat, 
with his fece towards the city, gazed at it ; and he fixed 
at that place a spot for the Eanthaka-Nivattana Getiya 
(that is, The Shrine of Eanthaka's Staying — a Dagaba 
afterwards built where this miracle was believed to have 
happened). And keeping Eanthaka in the direction in 
which he was going, he went on with great honour and 
exceeding glory. 

For then, they say, angels in front of him carried sixty 
thousand torches, and behind him too, and on his right 
hand, and on his left. And while some deities, undefined 
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I on the edge of the horizon, held torches aloft; othec 

^ deities, and the Nugas, and \7inged Creatorea^ and other 

I superhuman beings, bore him company — doing homage 

f with heavenly perfumes, and garlands, and sandal-wood 

j^ powder, and incense. And the whole sky was foil of 

Paricchataka flowers from Indra's heaven, as with the 
pouring rain when thick clouds gather. Heavenly songs 
floated around ; and on eveiy side thousands of musical 
instruments sounded, as when the thunder roars in the 
midst of the sea, or the great ocean heaves against die 
boundaries of the world I 

Advancing in this pomp and gloiy, the Bodisat, in that 
one night, passed beyond three kingdoms, and anived, 
at the end of thirty leagues, at the bank of die river 
called Anoma. But why could not the horse go still 
^ further? It was not through want of power: for he 

could go from one edge of the round world to the other, 
as easily as one could step across the circumference of a 
wheel l}ang on its side ; — and doing this in the forenoon, 
he could return and eat the food prepared for hinu But 
on this occasion he was constantly delayed by having to 
drag himself along, and break his way through the mass 
of garlands and flowers, cast down from heaven in sach 
profusion by the angels, and the Snakes, and the Winged 
Creatures, that his very flanks were hid. Hence it was 
that he only got over thirty leagues. 

Now the Bodisat, stopping at the river side^ asked 
Channa, " What is this river called P " 
" Its name, my lord, is Anoma." 
" And so also our renunciation of the world shall be 
called Anoma (illustrious),'' said he ; and signalling to 
his horse, by pressing it with his heel, the horse sprang 
over the river, five or six hundred yards in breadth, and 
stood on the opposite bank. 

The Bodisat, getting down from the horse's back, stood 
on the sandy beach, extending there like a sheet of silver. 
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and said to Channay ''Oood Channa, do thou now go back, 
taking my ornaments and Santhaka. I am going to 
become a kennit." 

*' But I also, my lord, will become a hermit." 

** Yon cannot be allowed to renounce tbe world, you 
must go back,*' be said. Three times he refused this 
request of Channa's ; and he delivered over to him both 
the ornaments and Kanthaka, 

Then he thought, '' These locks of mine are not suited 
for a mendicant Now it is not right for any -one else to 
cut the hair of a future Buddha, so I wOl cut them off 
myself with my sword." Then, taking his sword in his 
right hand, and holding the plaited tresses^ together with 
the diadem on them, with his left, he cut them off So his 
hair was thus reduced to two inches in length, and curling 
from the right, it lay close to his head. It remained that 
length as long as he lived, and the beard the same. There 
was no need at all to shave either hair or beard any more. 

The Bodisat, saying to himself, '' If I am to become a 
Buddha, let it stimd in the air ; if not, let it fall to the 
ground ; " threw the hair and diadem together as he held 
them towards the sky. The plaited hair and the jewelled 
turban went a league off and stopped in the air. Ilie arch- 
angel Sakka caught sight of it with his divine eye, and 
receiving it into a jewel casket, a league high, he placed 
it in the Tavatigsa heaven, in the Dagaba of the Diadem. 

272. Cutting off his hair, with pleasant perfumes sweety 
The Lordly Being cast it to the sky. 
The thousand-eyed one, Sakka, the sky Gbd, 
Received it humbly in a golden casket 

Again the Bodisat thought, ''This my raiment of 
Benares muslin is not suitable for a mendicant" Now 
the archangel Ghatikara, who had formerly been his 
friend in the time of Sassapa Buddha, was led by hia 
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friendsliipy wliicli liad not grown old in tliat long interral, 
to think, ** To-day my friend is aocomplidiing the Ghrett 
Renunciation, I will go and provide liim with die reqni* 
aites of a mendioanf 

273. The three robes, and ihe alms bowl. 
Razor, needle, and girdle^ 
And a water strainer — ^theee mg^t 
Are the wealth of the monk derout. 

Taking these eight requisites of a mendicant, he gavt 
ihem to biuL The Bodisat dressed himself in the ootwaid 
signs of an Arahat, and adopted the sacred garb of Benim- 
ciation; and he enjoined upon Channa to go and, in hia 
name, assure his parents of his safety. And Channa did 
homage to the Bodisat reverently, and departed. 

Now Eanthaka stood listening to the Bodisat as ha 
talked with Channa. And thii^dng, ''From this tima 
forth I shall never see my master more I " he waa nnaUa 
to bear his grief. And going out of their sights ha died 
of a broken heart; and was reborn in the TivatigM 
heaven as an angel, with the name of Ifanthakm, 80 
far the sorrow of Channa had been but single; new ton 
with the second sorrow of Eanthaka's death, he retoiBedt 
weeping and bewailing, to the city. 

But the Bodisat, having renounced the woild, qpeot 
seven days in a mango grove called Anupiya, hard bj 
that spot, in the joy of sdvation. Then 1m went on foot 
in one day to Rijagaha, a distance of thirty leagves^^ 
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together with tho thirty fro« Kapilavmli to tbo riw 
fiitj, or fo«r hnadrtd and ftflj niloi froM KnpOnvniti to lij^W, 
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and entering tlie city, begged his food from door to door. 
The whole city at tihe sight of his beauty was thrown 
into commotiony like that other Rajagaha by the entrance 
of Dhana-palaka, or like heaven itself by the entrance of 
the Ruler of the Gods. 

The guards went to the king and said, describing him» 
** king I such and such a being is begging through the 
town. We cannot tell whether he is a god, or a man, or 
a Naga, or a Supa^^a,^ or what he is.*' 

The king, watching the Great Being from his palace, 
became full of wonder, and gave orders to his guards, 
saying, '' Go, my men, and see. If it is a superhuman 
being, it will disappear as soon as it leaves the city ; if a 
god, it will depart through the air ; if a snake, it idll dive 
into the earth ; if a man, it will eat the food just as it is." 

But the Ghreat Being collected scraps of food. And 
when he perceived there was enough to support him, he 
left the city by the gate at which he had entered. And 
seating himself, facing towards the East» imder die 
shadow of the Pa^dava rock, he began to* eat his meaL 
His stomach, however, turned, and made as if it would 
come out of his mouth. Then, though distressed by that 
revolting food, for in that birth he had never even beheld 
such food with his eyes, he himself admomshed himself, 
saying, '' Siddhattha, it is true you were bem in a family 
where food and drink were easily obtainable, into a state 
of life where your food was perfumed third-season's rice^ 
with various curries of the finest kinds. But ever since 
you saw one clad in a mendicant's garb, you have been 
thinking, 'When shall I become like him, and live by 
begging my food P would that that time were come I ' 
And now that you have left all for that very purpose, 
what is this that you are doing P " And overcoming his 
feelings, he ate the food. 

* Tbete art tbe inperbumui Snaket and Winged Creatum, wIm were asp* 
poaad, like the goda or angels, to be able to aMune tbe appearance of 
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The king's men saw this, and went and told Him wliat 
had happened. Hearing what his messengers said, the 
king quickly left the city, and approaching the Bodisat^ 
was so pleased at the mere sight of his dignity and graoe^ 
that he offered him all his kingdom. 

The Bodisat said, '' In me, O king I there is no desire 
after wealth or sinful pleasures. It is in the hope of 
attaining to complete enlightenment that I have left alL'' 
And when the king gained not his consent, though he 
asked it in many ways, he said, ''Assuredly thou wilt 
become a Buddha I Deign at least after thy Buddhahood 
to come to my kingdom first." 

This is here concisely stated ; but the full acoonnt^ 
beginning, " I sing the Renunciation, how the Wise One 
renounced the world,'' will be found on referring to the 
Pubbajja Sutta and its commentary. 

And the Bodisat, granting the king's request, went 
forward on his way. And joining himself to A}ftra 
Kiiluma, and to Uddaka, son of Rama, he acquired their 
systems of ecstatic trance. But when he saw that that 
was not the way to wisdom, he left off applying himself 
to the realization of that system of Attainment.^ And 
with the intention of carrying out the Great Struggle 
against sin, and showing his might and resolution to 
gods and men, he went to Uruvela. And saying, ''Plea* 
sant, indeed, is this spot!" he took up his residence there^ 
and devoted himself to the Great Struggle.* 

> SamapattL 

' The Ureat Stra^le played t gr«at part in tlie Baddhift ■jttem of moral 

training : it was the wrettliog with the flesh hj which t tnio Bnddhiil 

oyercame delusion and sin, and attained to NirraiUL It it heat expltinad \g^ 

its four-fold division into 1 . Masteir OTer the pasiioiia. 2. Soppressioa el 

sinful tbouj^hts. 3. Meditation on tne seren kinds of Wisdom (Bodhi-aBfi, 

see ' Buddhism/ p. 173) ; and 4. Fixed attention, tiie power of prerentuf 

I the mind from wandering. It is also called Sammappadhuna, Right Effoiti 

j and forms the subject of the Maha-Padhant Sotta, m the DTght NikiTn. 

I The system was. of course, not worked out tt the time here referred to ; W 

throughout the chronicle the hiographer ascrihea to Gotama. from the 

e Bnddhi 
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beginning, a knowledge of the whole Buddhist theory ta tfterwarda elabonled. 
For to uur author that theory had no derelopment, it waa Etem ~ 
mutable Truth already reiealed by innnmertbie p reT i ooe mHdh^i 
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And those five mendicaiitfly Eondanya and the rest^ 
begging their way through yillagesy market towns, and 
royal cities, met with the Bodisat there. And for six 
years they stayed by him and served him, while he was 
carrying out the Great Struggle, with different kinds of 
service, such as sweeping out the hermitage, and so on ; 
thinking the while, ''Now he will become a Buddha I 
now he will become a Buddha I '' 

Now the Bodisat thought, '' I will perform the utter- 
most penance.'* And he brought himself to -live on one 
seed of the oil plant, or one grain of rice, and even to &st 
entirely ; but the angek gathered the sap of life and in- 
fused it into him through the pores of his skin. By this 
fasting, however, he became as thin as a skeleton ; the 
colour of his body, once fair as gold, became dark ; and 
the Thirty-two signs of a Chreat Being disappeared. And 
one day, when walking up and down, plunged in intense 
meditation, he was overcome by severe pain; and he 
fainted, and f elL 

Then certain of the angels began to say, " The men* 
dicant Gotama is dead." But others said, ''Such is the 
condition of Arahats (saints)." And those who thought 
he was dead went and told Suddhodana the king, saying, 
'' Your son is dead." 

''Did he die after becoming a Buddha, or before?" 

"He was unable to attain to Buddhahood, and fell 
down and died in the midst of the Great Struggle." 

When the king heard this^ he refused to credit it, 
saying, "I do not believe it. My son could never die 
without attaining to Wisdom I " 

If you ask, "Why did not the king bdieve itP" it 
was because he had seen the miracles at the foot of the 
Jambu-tree, and on the day when Ka)a Devala had been 
compelled to do homage to the Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat recovered consciousness again, and 
stood up. And the angels went and told the king, " Tour 
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son, king, is welL" And the king said, ^ I knew my 
son was not dead.*' 

And the Great Being's six years' penanoe became noised 
abroad, as when the sound of a great bell is beard in the 
sky. But he perceived that penanoe was not the way to 
Wisdom ; and begging through the villages and towns^ 
he collected ordinary material food, and lived upon it. 
And the Thirty-two signs of a Ghreat Being appeared 
again upon him, and his body became &ir in ooloor, like 
unto gold. 

Then the five attendant mendicants thoaght, ''This 
man has not been able, even by six years' penanoe^ to 
attain Omniscience ; how can he do so now, when he goes 
begging through the villages, and takes material food? 
He is altogether lost in the Struggle. To think of gotting 
spiritual advantage from him is like a man, who wants to 
bathe his head, thinking of using a dewdrop. What is 
to be got from him P " And leaving the Great Being, 
they took each his robes and begging bowl, and went 
eighteen leagues away, and entered Isipatana (a suburb 
of Benares, famous for its schools of learning). 

Now at that time, at Uruvela, in the village Senani, 
there was a girl named Sujata, bom in the house of 
Seniini the landowner, who, when she had grown up^ 
prayed to a Nigrodha-tree, saying, '' If I am married into 
a family of equal rank, and have a son for my first-bom 
child, then I will spend every year a hundred thousand 
on an offering to thee/' And this her prayer took efiSdcL 

And in order to make her offering, on the full-moon day 
of the month of May, in the sixth year of the Cheat 
Being's penance, she had driven in front of her a thou- 
sand cows into a meadow of rich grass. With their milk 
she had fed five hundred cows, with theirs two hundred 
and fifty, and so on down to eight. Thus aspiring after 
quantity, and sweetness, and strength, she did what is 
called, " Working the milk in and in." 
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And early on the full-moon day in the montli of May, 
thinking/ " Now I will moke the offering/' she rose up 
i; in the morning early and milked those eight cows. Of 

j^ their own accord the calves kept away from the cows' 

I' udders, and as soon as the new vessels were placed ready, 

I streams of milk poured into them. Seeing this miracle, 

i Sujuta, with her own hands, took the milk and poured it 

into new pans ; and with her own hands made the fire 
and began to cook it When that rice-milk was boiling, 
huge bubbles rising, turned to the right and ran round 
together; not a drop fell or was lost ; not the least smoke 
rose from the fireplace. 

At that time the four guardian angels of the world 
came from the four points of the compass, and kept watch 
by the fireplace. The archangel Brahma held over it a 
canopy of state. The archangel Sakka put the sticks 
together and lighted the fire. By their divine power the 
gods, gathering so much of the Sap of life as would suffice 
for the support of all the men and angels of the four 
continents, and their circumjacent two thousand isles— 
as easily as a man crushing the honey-comb formed round 
a stick would take the honey — ^they infused it into the 
milk-rice. At other times the gods infused the Sap of 
life into each mouthful of rice as he took it; but on the 
day of his Buddhahood, and on the day of his Death, 
they infused it into the very vessel-full of rice itself. 

Sujata, seeing that so many wonders appeared to her 
on this one day, said to her slave-girl Pu^^a, '' Friend 
Pun^a I Very gracious is our ged to-day I Never before 
have I seen such a wonder. Go at once and keep watch 
by the holy place.'* " Very good, my lady," replied she ; 
and ran and hastened to the foot of the tree. 

Now the Bodisat had seen that night five dreams, and 
on considering their purport he had drawn the conclusion, 
" Yerily this day I shall become a Buddha." And at the 
end of the night he washed and dressed himself, and 
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waiting till the time should come to go round 

his food, he went early, and sat at the foot of that tree, 

lighting it all up with his glory. 

And Punna coming there saw the Bodisat sitting at the 
foot of the tree and lighting up all the region of the Ea^; 
and she saw the whole tree in colour like gold from the 
rays issuing from his body. And she thought^ ''To-day 
our god, descending from the tree, is seated to receiye oar 
offering in his own hand." And excited with joy, she 
returned quickly, and announced this to Sujata. Sujati, 
delighted at the news, gave her all the ornaments be* 
fitting a daughter, saying, '' To-day, from this time forth, 
be thou to me in the place of an elder daughter I " 

And since, on the day of attaining Buddhahood, it is 
proper to receive a golden vessel worth a hundred thou* 
sand, she conceived the idea, " We will put the milk-rice 
into a vessel of gold." And sending for a vessel of gold 
worth a hundred thousand, she poured out the well-cooked 
food to put it therein. All the rice-milk flowed into the 
vessel, like water from a lotus leaf, and filled the vessel 
full. Taking it she covered it with a golden dish, and 
wrapped it in a cloth. And adorning herself in all her 
splendour, she put the vessel on her head, and went with 
great dignity to the Nigrodha-tree. Seeing the Bodisat, 
she was filled with exceeding joy, taking him for the 
trcc-god; and advanced, bowing, from the spot whence 
she saw him. Taking the vessel from her h^id, she un* 
covered it ; and fetching sweet-scented water in a golden 
vase, she approached the Bodisat, and stood by. 

The earthenware pot given him by the archangel 
Ghatikura, which had never till then left him, disap- 
peared at that moment. Not seeing his pot, the Bodisat 
stretched out his right hand, and took the water. Sujiti 
placed the vessel, with the milk-rice in it, in the hand 
of the Great Being. The Great Being looked at her. 
Pointing to the food, she said, ''0, my lord I accept 
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wliat I liave offered thee, and depart withersoever seemetli 
to thee good.'' And adding, ** May there arise to thee as 
much joy as has come to me I " die went away, valuing 
her golden vessel, worth a hundred thousand, at no more 
than a dried leaf. 

But the Bodisat rising from his seat, and leaving the 
tree on the right hand, took the vessel and went to the 
bank of the Neranjara river, down into which on the 
day of their complete Enlightenment so many thousand 
Bodisats had gone. The name of that- bathing place is 
the Supatitthita ferry. Putting the vessel on the bank, 
he descended into the river and bathed. 

And having dressed himself again in the garb of the 
Arahats worn by so many thousand Buddhas, he sat 
down with his face to the East; and dividing the rice 
into forty-nine bolls of the size of so many single-seeded 
Palmyra fruits, he ate all that sweet milk-rice without 
any water.^ Now that was the only food he had for forty* 
nine days, during the seven times seven days he spent, 
after he became a Buddha, at the foot of the Tree of 
Wisdom. During all that time he had no other food; 
he did not bathe; nor wash his teeth; nor fed the 
cravings of nature. He lived on the joy arising from 
intense Meditation, on the joy arising from the Noble 
Path, on the joy arising from tiie Fruit thereof. 

But when he had finished eating that milk-rice, he took 
the golden vessel, and said, '' If I shall be able to-day to 
become a Buddha, let this pot go up the stream ; if not, 
let it go down the stream! "and he threw it into the water. 
And it went, in spite of the stream, eighty cubits up the 
river in the middle of the stream, all the way as quickly as 
a fleet horse. And diving into a whirlpool it went to the 
palace of Eaja Nagaraja (the Black Snake King); and 
striking against the bowls from which the three previous 

' The fruit of tb« Pilmjn rBorufQi FUbenifonnis) hat alwaji thitt 
■eedf. I do not nnderttt^d the allution to a o ao lee d o d lUmjn. 
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Buddhas had eaten, it made thorn soand ^ dick I dick I '' 
and remained stationary as the lowest of ihem. Ki)a, 
the snake-king, hearing the noise, exclaimed, '' Yesierdaj 
a Buddha arose, now to-day another has arisen; " and lie 
continued to praise him in many hondred stanaa 

But the Bodisat spent the heat of the day in a groYe of 
sala-trees in full bloom on the bank of the riyer. And in 
the evening, when the flowers droop on the stalks, lie 
proceeded, like a lion when it is roused, towards the Tree 
of Wisdom, along a path five or six hondred yards wide^ 
decked by the gods. The Snakes, and Genii, and Winged 
Creatures,^ and other superhuman beings, offered him 
sweet-smelling flowers from heaven, and sang hoavenly 
songs. The ten thousand world-systems became filled 
with perfumes and garlands and shouts of approvaL 

At that time there came from the opposite diiectioii e 
grass-cutter named Sotthiya, carrying grass; and reoog* 
nizing the Great Being, he gave him eight bundles of 
gross. The Bodisat took the grass; and ascending tlie 
rising ground round the Bo-tree, he stood at the Soath 
of it, looking towards the North* At that moment the 
Southern horizon seemed to descend bdow the levd of 
the lowest hell, and the Northern horison niHwnting iqp 
seemed to reach above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, saying, "This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,'' turned round tt^ 
keeping it on the right hand ; and went to the Western 
side, and stood facing the East Then the Western hori- 
zon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hdl, and the 
Eastern horizon to ascend above the highest hoa^ 
and to him, where he was standing, the earth 



I Nfim. Takkbat and Sopa^aaa. TIm Takkkaa art d MUt cl wb a< Ara^^ 
out the JiiUka •ioriea by tbeir caasibaliaai ; Um fcaalt Takkbaa aa rfraaa 
iBring men 00 to dettntetioa. Tbaj art iBTiaibla liD tbaj wmmm bnMe 
tbapt; boitYCB tbcs raa ba recofaised k^tbair radavaa. Tbst tbs Oajlaa 
abntigiaca ara ealltd Yakkbaa ta tba MabtrapM pabiMj raailli frssi a toe* 
dittos of tbatr caantbaliML Os tba olbaw, wmfSm%^y, tJL 
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to bend up and down like a great cart wheel lying 
on its axis when its circumference is trodden on. 

The Bodisaty saying, ''This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,'' turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand ; and went to the Northern 
side, and stood facing the South. Then the Northern 
horizon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hell, and 
the Southern horizon to ascend above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, saying, ''This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,'' turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand ; and went to the Western 
side, and stood facing towards the East Now in the 
East is the place where all the Buddhas have sat cross- 
legged ; and that place neither trembles nor shakes. 

The Great Being, perceiving, "This is the steadfast 
spot chosen by all the Buddhas, the spot for the throwing 
down of the temple of sin," took hold of the grass by 
one end, and scattered it there. And immediately there 
was a seat fourteen cubits long. For those blades of 
grass arranged themselves in such a form as would be 
beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver to 
d^gn. 

The Bodisat turning his back upon the trunk of the 
Bo-tree, and with his face towards the East, made the 
firm resolve, "My skin, indeed, and nerves, and bones, 
may become arid, and the very blood in my body may 
dry up ; but till I attain to complete insight^ this seat I 
will not leave ! '' And he sat himself down in a cross- 
legged position, firm and immovable, as if welded with a 
hundred thunderbolts. 

At that time the angel Mara, thinking, "Siddhattha 
the prince wants to free himself from my dominion. I 
will not let him get free yet ! " went to the hosts of his 
angels, and told the news. And sounding the drum, 
called "Satan's War-cry," he led forth the army of Satan. 

That army of Mara stretches twelve leagues before him. 
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twelve leagaes to right and left of \&m^ behind him it 
reaches to the rocky limits of the world, abora him it it 
nine leagues in height ; and the sound of its war-crj it 
heard, twelve leagues away, even as the sound of an 
earthquake. 

Then Mara, the angel, mounted his elephant^ two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues high, named, *' Girded with moon* 
tains." And he created for himself a thousand arni% and 
seized all kinds of weapons. And of the remainder, tocH 
of the army of Mara, no two took the same weapon ; hut 
assuming various colours and various form% they went on 
to overwhelm the Great Being. 

But the angels of the ten thousand world-sjatems con* 
tinned speaking the praises of the Great Being. Sakka, 
the king of the angels, stood there blowing his trumpet 
Yijayuttara. Now that trumpet is a hundred and twenty 
cubits long, and can itself cause the wind to enter, and 
thus itself give forth a sound which will resound ibr four 
months, when it becomes stilL The Great Blaek One^ the 
king of the Nagas, stood there uttering hie praiaee in 
many hundred stanzas. The archangel Mahi Brahma 
stood there, holding over him the white canopy of 
But as the army approached and surrounded the 
under the Bo-tree, not one of the angels was aUe to staj, 
and they fled each one from the spot where the army met 
them. The Black One, the king of the Nigai^ dived into 
the earth, and went to Manjerika, the palace of the IfigM^ 
five hundred leagues in length, and lay down, cover in g 
his face with his hands. Sakka, taking the Yijayuttara 
trumpet on his back, stopped on the rocky verge of the 
world. Mahi Brahma, putting the white canopy of state 
on to the summit of the rocks at the end of the earth, 
went to the world of Brahma. Not a single deity waa 
able to keep his phwe. The Great Being sat there aloneu 

But Mara said to his host, ^'Friendsl thetu ia no other 
man like Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana. Wc 
▼ek I. f 
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give Iiiin battle face to face. Let us attack him from be* 
hind ! " The Great Being looked round on three sidea^ 
and saw that all the gods had fled, and their place was 
empty. Then beholding the hosts of Mara coming thick 
upon him from the North, he thought, ''Against me 
alone this mighty host is putting forth all its energy 
and strength. No father is here, nor mother, nor brother, 
nor any other relative to help me. But those ten cardi* 
nal virtues have long been to me as retainers fed from 
my store. So, making the virtues my shield, I must 
strike this host with the sword of virtue, and thus over- 
whelm it ! " And so he sat meditating on the Ten Per- 
fections.^ 

Then Mara the angel, saying, ''Thus will I drive away 
Siddhattha," caused a whirlwind to blow. And imme- 
diately such winds rushed together from the four comers 
of the earth as could have torn down the peaks of moun- 
tains half a league, two leagues, three leagues high-— 
could have rooted up the shrubs and trees of the forest — 
and could have made of the towns and villages around 
one heap of ruins. But through the majesty of the 
goodness of the Great Being, they reached hkn with their 
power gone, and even the hem of his robe they were un- 
able to shake. 

Then saying, " I will overwhelm him with water and 
so sky him," he caused a mighty rain to falL And 
the clouds gathered, overspreading one another by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, and poured forth rain ; and by 
the violence of the torrents the earth was saturated; 
and a great flood, overtopping the trees of the forest, 
approached the Great Being. But it was not able to wet 
on his robe even the ^pace where a dew-drop might falL 

Then he caused a storm of rocks to fall. And mighty, 
mighty, mountain peaks came through the air, spitting 



' Hk aoQiiUition of the Ten Perl ectiimt, or Ctrdinal Yirtuei^ it dNcribed 
•bore, pp. M-68. 
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forth fire and smoke. But as they readied tihe Great 
Being, they changed into bouquets of heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of deadly weapons. And tliey 
came— onc-cdgedy and two-edged swords, and spearsi and 
arrows — smoking and flaming through the sky. But aa 
they reached the Great Being, they became flowers irona 
heaven. 

Then he raised a storm of charcoaL But the embers^ 
though they came through the sky as red as red Ifipsnka 
flowers, were scattered at the feet of the future Buddha aa 
heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of ashes ; and the ashes came 
through the air exceeding hot, and in colour like fire ; but 
they fell at the feet of the future Buddha as the dust of 
sandal-wood. 

Then he raised a storm of sand ; and the sand, ftToeediny 
fine, came smoking and flaming through the air ; but it 
fell at the feet of the future Buddha as heavenly flowera. 

Then he raised a storm of mud. And the mud came 
smoking and flaming through the air ; but it Idl at tha 
feet of the future Buddha as heavenly perfume. 

Then saying, " By this I will terrify Siddhattha, and 
drive him away ! " he brought on a thick darkneea. And 
the darkness became fourfold : but when it reached tha 
future Buddha, it disappeared as darkness does before tlia 
brightness of the sun. 

Thus was Mara unable by these nine — ^the wind, and 
the rain, and the rocks, and the weapons, and the ebar* 
cool, and the ashes, and the sand, and the mud, and tha 
darkness — to drive away the future Buddha. 80 1m 
called on his host, and said, ** Why stand yoa still f 
Seize, or slay, or drive away this prince! '' And himiiilf 
mounted the Mountain-girded, and seated on his baek, 1m 
approached the future Buddha, and cried oat» ** Get vp^ 
Siddhattha, from that seat ! It does not bekmg to iliae I 
It is meant for mat " 
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The Great Being listened to Ids words, and said, 
'' Mftra ! it is not by you tliat the Ten Cardinal Yirtoet 
have been perfected, nor the lesser Yirtues^ nor the 
higher Yirtues. It is not you who hare sacrificed your- 
self in the five great Acts of Self-renunciation, who have 
diligently sought after Knowledge, and the Salyation of 
the world, and the attainment of Wisdom. This seat does 
not belong to thee, it is to me that it belongs.'' 

Then the enraged Mara, unable to endure the Tehe« 
Inence of his anger, cast at the Great Being that 
Sceptre* javelin of his, the barb of which was in shape 
as a wheeL But it became a garland of flowers^ and 
remained as a canopy over him, whose mind was bent 
upon good. 

Now at other times, when that Wicked One throws his 
Sceptre-javelin, it cleaves asunder a pillar of solid rock as 
if it were the tender shoot of a bambu. When, however, 
it thus turned into a garland-canopy, all the host of Mara 
diouted, ''Now he shall rise from his seat and flee I" 
and they hurled at him huge masses of rock. But these 
too f eU on the ground as bouquets at the feet of Him 
whose mind was bent upon good I 

And the angels stood on the edge of the rocks that 
encircle the world; and stretching forwards in amase* 
ment, they looked on, saying, '' Lost ! lost is Siddhattha 
the Prince, the glorious and beautiful I What can he 
do to save himself 1 ** 

Then the Great Being exclaimed, '' I have reached the 
throne on which sit the Buddhas-to-be when they are 
perfect in all goodness, on that day when they shall reach 
Enlightenment" 

And he said to Mara, standing there before him, '' Miia, 
who is witness that thou hast given alms P '' 

And Mara stretched forth his hand to the hosts of bis 
followers, and said, '' So many are my witnesses." 

And that moment there arose a diout as the sound of 
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an earthquake from the hosts of the Evil One, nying* ** I 
am his witness I I am his witness I ^ 

Then the Tempter addressed the Oreat Being, and said^ 
'' Siddhattha ! who is witness that thou hast giyen almsf 

And the Great Being answered, ''Thou hast liTing 
witnesses that thou hast given alms : and I hare in tliis 
pLice no living witness at alL Bui not eoonting the 
alms I have given in other hirths, let this great and 
solid earth, unconscious though it be, be witness of the 
seven hundredfold great alms I gave when I was bom as 
Wessantara I ** 

And withdrawing his right hand from beneath his robe^ 
he stretched it forth towards the earth, and said, ** Ars 
you, or are you not witness of the seven hundredfold 
great gift I gave in my birth as Wessantara f - 

And the great Earth uttered a voice, sayings "I am 
witness to thee of that ! ** overwhehning as it wera the 
hosts of the Evil One as with the shout of hundreds of 
thousands of foes. 

Then the mighty elephant '' GKrded with moontains^** 
as he realized what the generosity of Wessantara bad besa, 
fell down on his knees before the Ghreat Being. And the 
army of Mara fled this way and that way, so that not eveQ 
two were left together: throwing off their dotbes and 
their turbans, they fled, each one straight on before biii. 

But the heavenly hosts, when they saw that the annj 
of Mara had fled, cried out, ''The Tempter is overoomel 
Siddhattha the Prince has prevailed I Oome^ let na 
honour the Victor ! " And the Nigas, and the lIHuged 
Creatures, and the Angels, and the Archangels^ eaek 
urging his comrades on, went up to the Great Being at 
the Bo-tree*s foot, and as they cams^ 

274. At the Bo-tree*s foot the Niga bands 

Shouted, for joy that the Sage bad won ; 
«' The Blessed Buddha— be bath pmrailadl 
And the Tempter is overthrown I ** 
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275. At the Bo-tree's foot the Winged Ones 
Shouted, for joj that the Sage liad won; 

'' The Blessed Buddhsr— he hath pieTailed ! 
And the Tempter is overthrown I " 

276. At the Bo-tree's foot the Angel hosts 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

'' The Blessed Buddha — he hath prevailed I 
And the Tempter is overthrown I " 

277. At the Bo-tree's foot the Brahma GhxU 
Shouted, for joj that the Sage had won ; 

'' The Blessed Buddha — he hath .prevailed ! 
And the Tempter is overthrown I " 

The other gods, too, in the ten thousand world-systems^ 
offered garlands and perfumes and uttered his praises 
aloud. 

It was while the sun was still above the horizon, that 
the Great Being thus put to flight the army of the Evil 
One. Then, whilst the Bo-tree paid him homage, as it were^ 
by its shoots like sprigs of red coral falling over his robe^ 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the Sjiowledge 
of the Past, in the middle watch the Knowledge of the 
Present, and in the third watch the Sjiowledge of the 
Chain of Causation which leads to the Origin of EviL^ 

Now on his thus revolving this way and that way, and 
tracing backwards and forwards, and thoroughly realising 
the twelvefold Chain of Causation, the ten thousand 
world-systems quaked twelve times even to their ocean 
boundaries. And again, when the Great Being, making 
the ten thousand world-systems to shout for joy, attained 
at break of day to complete Enlightenment, the whole 
ten thousand world-systems became glorious as on a festive 
day. The streamers of the flags and banners raised 
on the edge of the rocky boundary to the East of the world 

^ Pal>be-iuTfiM-IUi]ia, DibW-cakUia, and Pt^eet-mniippSds. 
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^£A VEN AND EARTH AXE GLAD. lo] 

reached to the very West ; and so those on the Weak 
and North, and South, reached to the East» and South, and 
North ; while in like manner those of flags and hannsn 
on the surface of the earth reached to the highest heaTeOp 
and those of flags and banners in heaTen swept down npoA 
the earth. Throughout the uniyerse flowering trees put 
forth their blossoms, and fruit-bearing trees were loaded 
with clusters of fruit; the trunks and branches of trses^ and 
even the creepers, were covered with bloom ; lotas wrsaUia 
hung from the sky; and lilies by serens sprang^ ona 
above another, even from the very rocks. The ten Ukms- 
sand world-systems as they revolved seemed like a maaa 
of loosened wreaths, or like a nosegay tastefully arranged: 
and the great Voids between them, the hells whose dark* 
ness the rays of seven suns had never been aUa to dis- 
perse, became filled with light The waters of the Orsat 
Ocean became sweet, down to its profoundest depths; and 
the rivers were stayed in their oourse. The blind from 
birth received their sight; the deaf from birth heaid 
sound; the lame from birth oould use their feet; and 
chains and bonds were loosed, and fdl away.^ 

It was thus in surpassing glory and honour, and witk 
many wonders happening around, that he attainnd On* 
niscience, and gave vent to his emotion in the Hymn of 
Triumph, sung by all the Bnddhas. 

278. Long have I wandered! long ! 

Bound by the Chain of lifs^ 

Through many births: 

Seeking thus long, in vain, 
'' Whence comes this life in man, his 

hisPainI" 

And hard to bear is Birth, 

When pain and death but lead to Birth again. 
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Found! It is found I 
Cause of Individualitj I 
No longer slifdt thou make a bouse for me : 

Broken are all thy beams. 
Thy ridge-pole shattered I 
Into Nirvana now my mind has past : 

The end of cravings has been reached at last ! ^ 



itdn of ihoQglit is explained si length in mj *< BttddUtm,** pp. 
Shortly, it amonnts to thia. The Unoonicioos hat no pain: with- 



' The train 
100-112. 

out Consdonsnea, Individnalitj, there would he no jMun. What giiee men 
Conscionsnett P It if doe to a grasping, craTing, nnfol conditioa of heart. 
The absence of these cravings is Nirrfina. HaTinr reached Nirrilna. Cob- 
sdoQsness endures but for a time (until the hod j mesV, and it will then no 
longer be renewed. The beams oif sin, the ridge-pole of care, giie to tho 
house of indiTidualitj its seeming strenrtii : hut in the peace of NirrSns 
thej haTO passed awaj. The Bod&sat is now Buddha: he has reached 
Nirrftna : he has sohed the great mjsteiT ; the iewel of salTation sought 
through so manj ages has beoi found at last; ana the long, long struggla 
is oTcr. 

The fonowing is Spence Hardy's fiteral translatioa giTcn in his ** Manual 
of Buddhism," p. ISO, where similar Tcrsions by Oogerly and Tumour will 
be found: but Uiey scarcely seem to me to express the inner meaning ol 
these difficult and beautiful tc 
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Through many different hirthe 
I haTO run (to me not haTinc fbaiid)^ 
Seekinff the architect of the desire res 
Painful are repeated births! 

house-buflder ! I hare sees (thee). 
Asain a house thou canst not build for mSi 

1 haTO broken thy raften» 

Thy central support is destroyed. 

To'NirrJIna my mind has gome. 

I haTO arriTcd at the extinetieii ol efrQ-desiis. 

The figure of the house is found also in Mann (?L 79-81); is the <*LaIits 
Yistara " (p. 107 of Foucaux*s Gja Tcher Rol Fa); and m the Adi Granth 
(Trumpp, pp. 216, 216, 471). The kst passage ia as foDowa:^ 

A storm of dirine knowledge has eone ! 

The shatters of Delusion all are blown away— are there no longer; 

The posts of Double-mindedness are broken down ; the ridge-j^e of spiritual 

Blindness is shattered ; 
The roof of Graying has fsllen on the ground; the Tcssel of FoDy has hsratl 
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THE PROXIMATE OB LAST EPOCH.* 

Now whilst he was still seated there, after he had timg 
the Hymn of Triumph, the Blessed One ihoaght» ** It is 
in order to attain to this throne of triumph that I liaT« 
undergone successive hirths for so long a tima^* that I 
severed my crowned head from my neck and gave it 
away, that I tore out my darkened eyes and my heart's 
flesh and gave them away, that I gave away to aervs 
others such sons as Juli the Prince, and such daughters 
as Ea^ha Jina the Princess, and such wives as Maddl tbs 
Queen. This seat is a throne of triumph to me^ and a 
throne of glory ; while seated on it my aims have beett 
fulfilled: I will not leave it yet*' And he sat thers 
absorbed in many thoughts' for those seven days r ef e rred 
to in the text, beginning, ''And then the Blessed Ons 
sat motionless for seven days, realising the Uias of 
Nirvana.** 

Now certain of the angels began to doabt^ thinkings 
'' There must be something more Siddhattha has to do 
this day, for he still lingers seated there.** The Master, 
knowing their thoughts, and to appease their doabls^ 
rose into the air, and performed the miracle of makiBf 
another appearance like unto himsdf.^ 

And the Master having thus by this miracle dispeDsd, 
Jie angels* doubts, stood a little to the North-east of the 

^ 8m abore, p. t. A rimflir txpUttttioB it bar* rt p a s ltd is s flMti 

* Litorally for fov —^kktpf tad a hosdrad thn^Msd AafpMH 

* Anakakuti-«aU>aahaaiA HuaApattij* Msipajjaals. 

* Tanaka-ikitihAnTav I htanO^ Iwia-wraefo.' Cmi^ pa. •% lit. sTIU 
trxt, and Mak p. 107. I aa mI aw* of tkt ■aastas af tka hjiimI 
Bifaadal, p. SI. Km *parforaad a tbosMiid woedara.' Baidj, p. 1( 
tba clawa ; and Baal OMila tba wMa apiaad*. A fla« tas sill Ihsl 
Boddba pariofad a ateflar aifsals as tkat sll 
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throne, thinkingy ** It was on that throne that I 
omniscience.'' And he thus spent seven days gazing 
steadfastly at the spot where he had gained the result of 
the deeds of virtae fulfilled through such countless years. 
And that spot became known as the Dagaha of the Stead- 
fast Oaze. 

Then he created between the throne and the spot where 
he had stood a cloistered walk, and he spent seven days 
walking up and down in that jewelled cloister which 
stretched from East to West. And that spot became 
known as the Dagaba of the Jewelled Cloister. 

But for the fourth week the angels created to the 
North-west of the Bo-tree a house of gems ; and he spent 
the week seated there cross-legged, and thinking out the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka both book by book and generally 
in respect of the origin of all things as therein explained. 
(But the Abhidhammikas^ say that House of GFems here 
means either a mansion built of the seven kinds of jewels^ 
or the place where the seven books were thought out: 
and as they give these two explanations of the passage^ 
both should be accepted as correct.) 

Having thus spent four weeks close to the Bo-tree^ he 
went, in the fifth week, to the Shepherd's Nigrodha*tree : 
and sat there meditating on the Truth, and enjoying the 
sweetness of Nirvana.* 

Now at that time the angd Mara thought to himself, 
'' So long a time have I followed this man seeking some 
fault in him, and find no sin in him ; and now, indeed, lie 
is beyond my power." And overcome with sorrow he sat 
down on the highway, and as he thought of the following 
sixteen things he drew sixteen lines on the ground. 
Thinking, '' I did not attain, as he did, to the perfection of 



' The monks wbote doty it if to letrn by beart, repeat, and 
upon the leTon book* in tbe Abbidbamma Pitaka. See abore, p. 7S. 

* Vifttttttu Perbapa tbe clanae tbonld be rendered: Realinng tte iweal 
aente of lalfation gained, and tbe Truth (Dbamma) maj be saea is 
distinction to AbbiUharms of tbe reat of tbe Scriptma. 
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Charity ; therefore I have not become like him,'' he drew 
one line. Then thinkings '' I did not attain, at he did* 
to the Perfections of Goodness, and Self-sacrifice^ and 
Wisdom, and Exertion, and Longsuffering, and Truth, 
and Resolution, and Kindness, and Equanimity;^ therefora 
I have not become like him,'' he drew nine more linea. 
Then thinking, '' I did not attain the Ten Perfection^ 
the conditions precedent to the acquisition of the extra* 
ordinary knowledge of the objects of sense, and therefore 
I have not become like him," he drew the eleyenth line. 
Then thinking, '' I did not attain to the Ten Perfections^ 
the conditions precedent to the acquisition of the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of inclinations and dispositions^ of 
the attainment of compassion, of the double mirade^ of 
the removal of hindrances, and of omniscience ; the refo ra 
I have not become like him," he drew the five other linea. 
And so he sat on the highway, drawing sixteen lines lor 
these sixteen thoughts. 

At that time Craving, Discontent, and Lust,' the three 
daughters of Mara, could not find their &ther, and were 
looking for him, wondering where he oould be. And 
when they saw him, sad at heart, writing on the ground, 
they went up to him, and asked, '^ Why, dear, are yon «id 
and sorrowful P " 

And he answered, '' Beloved, this illustrious mendicaat 
is escaping from my power. Long have I watched, but 
in vain, to find some fault in him. Therefore it is thai I 
am sad and sorrowful" 

'' Be that as it may," replied they, '' think not sou We 
will subject him to our influence, and oome back bringiny 
him captive with ua." 

" Beloved," said he, '' you cannot by any means bring 
him under your influence ; he stands firm in fidth, m* 
wavering." 

• TafU, An0, sii Bifi. rr ^ wr 
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''But we are women,^' was the reply; "thi8 moment 
we will bring him bound by the alluremente of passion. 
Do not you be so grieved.'' 

So they approached the Blessed One, and said, "0, 
holy man, upon thee we humbly wait I " 

But the Blessed One neither paid any attention to their 
wordsy nor raised his eyes to look at them. He sat 
plunged in the joy of Nirrana, with a mind made free 
by the complete extinction of sin. — 

Then the daughters of Mara considered with them* 
selves: ''Various are men's tastes. Some fall in lov6 
with virgins, some with young women, some with mature 
women, some with older women. We will tempt him 
in various forms." So each of them assumed the appear- 
ance of a hundred women, — virgins, women who had 
never had a child, or only once, or only twice, middle* 
aged women, older women, — and six times they went up 
to the Blessed One, and professed themselves his humble 
handmaidens ; and to that even the Blessed One paid no 
attention, since he was made free by the complete extinc- 
tion of sin. 

Now, some teachers say that when the Blessed One saw 
them approaching in the form of elderly women, he com- 
manded, saying, " Let these women remain just as they 
are, with broken teeth and bald heads." This should not 
be believed, for the Master issues not such commands. 

But the Blessed One said, " Depart ye I Why strive 
ye thus P Such things might be done in the presence of 
men who linger in the paths of sin ; but I have put away 
lust, have put away ill-will, have put away folly." And 
he admonished them in those two verses from the Chapter 
on the Buddha in the Scripture Yerses : 



280. No one can e'er disturb his self-control 

Whose inward victories, once gained, are never 
lost 
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That Sinless One, the Wise^ whose mind emVraoM 

an— 

How — hj what guile — ^what sin— can yoa aUiire 
himtohia&UP 
281. He who has no ensnaring, yenonums desire ; 
No craving wants to lead him anght astray: 
The Sinless One, the Wise^ whose mind emVraoee 

aU— 
How — ^by what guile — ^what sin — can yoa alliire 
himtohisiallPi 



And thus these women returned to their father, ooq- 
fessing that he had spoken truth when he had said that 
the Blessed One was not by any means to be led away 
by any unholy desire. 

But the Blessed One, when he had spent a week at that 
spot, went on to the Mucalinda-tree. There he spent a 
week, Mucalinda, the snake-kmg, when a storm aroes^ 
shielding him with seven folds of his hood, so that tlie 
Blessed One enjoyed the bliss of salvation as if he bad 
been resting in a pleasant chamber, remote from aU dia- 
turbance. Thence he went away to a Rftjlyatana-tves^ 
and there also sat down ^joying the Uiss of salvalkm. 
And so seven weeks passed away, during which he ezpa* 
rienced no bodily wants, but fed on the joy of Meditation, 
the joy of the Paths, and the joy of the Fruit thereof 
(that is, of Nirvana).* 

Now, as he sat there on the last day of the seven wesla 
— the forty-ninth day — he felt a desire to bathe his fMeu 
And Sakka, the king of the gods, brought a fruit of the 
Myrobolan-tree, and gave him to eat And Sakka» too^ 
provided a tooth-cleanser of the thorns of the snak*- 
creeper, and water to bathe his &ce. And the Ifaaler 



Dbamaaptds, TtnM 171, lit. • 8st "BsiftiM^ |y. ISe-UtL 
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used the tooth-cleanser, and bathed Ida £ao^ and sat 
down there at the foot of the tree. 

At that time two merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka by 
name, were travelling from Orissa to Central India^ with 
five hundred carts. And an angel, a blood relation' of 
theirs, stopped their carts, and moved their hearts to offer 
food to the Master. And they took a rice cake, and a 
honey cake, and went up to die Mast^, and said, '^0, 
Blessed One! have mercy upon us^ and accept this 
food." 

Now, on the day when he had received the sweet rice- 
milk, his bowl had disappeared;* so the Blessed One 
thought, '* ^e Buddhas never receive food in their hands. 
How shall I take it P'' Then the four Guardian Angels 
knew his thought, and, coming from the four comers of 
heaven, they brought bowls made of sapphire. And the 
Blessed One accepted them. Then they brought four 
other bowls, made of jet; and the Blemed One, out of 
kindness to the four angels, received the four, and, placing 
them one above another, commanded, saying, '* Let them 
become one." And the four closed up into one of wi^^^^m 
size, becoming visible only as lines round the mouth of it. 
The Blessed One received the food into that new-created 
bowl, and ate it, and gave thanks. 

The two brothers took refuge in the Buddha, the Truth, 
and the Order, and became professed disdples. Then, 
when they asked him, saying, ''Lord, bestow upon us 
something to which we may pay reverence^" with his own 
right hand he tore from his head, and gave to them, the 
Hair-relics. And they built a Dagaba in their own city, 
and placed the relics within it.' 

1 UkkalA to Maj ilki]iii-ae«L The latter included aH te Bnddhiii Holy 
Lend, from the modem Piitiift to Allahebftd. See abore, p. SI, sole. 

* See aboTO, p. 9S. 
^ ' We hare here an intereftiny initanee of tbe growth of lefjend to antbea. 
ticate and add slorr to local rehce, of which other initaiicea will be food ia 
M BnddhioB," p. 196. The andent form ol thia legwd^ aa food \ms 
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But the Perfectly Enlightened One rose up theiioe^ and 
returned to the Shepherd's Nigrodha-tree, and Mi down 
at its foot And no sooner was he seated there^ oonaider* 
ing the depth of the Truth which he had gained, than 
there arose in his mind a doubt (felt by each of tlis 
Buddhas as he became aware of his haying arriTed i^ 
Truth) that he had not that kind of ability necessaij to 
explain that Truth to others. 

Then the great Ruler of the Brahma heaTens^ exelaim* 
ing, " Alas ! the world is lost ! Alas ! the world will bo 
altogether lost ! " brought with him the rulers and aidi- 
angels of the heavens in tens of thousands of world* 
systems, and went up to the Master, and Mid, '^O 
Blessed Lord, mayst thou proclaim the Truth I Proclaim 
the Truth, O Blessed Lord!'' and in other woids of 
like purport begged from him the preaching of tlio 
Truth. 

Then the Master granted his request And oonsidflruig 
to whom he should first reveal the Truth, thought at first 
of A]ara, his former teacher, as one who would qoioUy 
comprehend it But, on further reflection, ho peroeivod 
that Alara had been dead seven days. So he fixed oa 
Uddaka, but perceived that he too had died that very 
evening. Then he thought of the five mendicants^ how 
faithfuUy they had served him for a time; and ^*ting 
about in his mind where they then might be, he peroeivod 
they were at the Deer-forest in Benares. And he deter* 
mined, saying, " There I will go to inaugurate the Kin^ 



hare Ariaea wKcb tbt relies wen ttill \% Ori«a. Bolk ^Bbm 
CejloDTM DOW cUim to wmtm iKnt. Tbt iormm «? tkal tbt tvt 
chanU wert BurmrM, ■nd that tbt DSfabt tboft rtfttrtd to it tbt tM 
MDCtoary of Shoot j Dagob (BiniMici, p. 101, ted td.). Tbt latlar atf tbfll 
the Dttgaba vas ia OriMa, andTtbat tbt bair-rtlka wtrt brt«fbl tbtets It 
Ceyloa ia 490 a.ik, ia tbe naaatr rtlattd ia tbt KtM Dbita TtMa, mU 
rdentd to ia tbt MabA YaaM. (dtt Ttnet O-M tl mj tditite tittt SSib 
cbap. ol tbt M. Y. ia tbt J. R. A. 8. 1S7S.) Tbt Imd is tbt Inl it 
foatid ia aa aacitat iaKiiptitii ts tbt mat btO al ■■sfiiB (Ht«gb*t 
▼tnioa ia tbt Aaatk Rttttftbti, foL svL; ctaa. Hsfdf, IL 1. p. ISS: 
Btal,£t«.Lif.}p.t4a. 
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dom of Righteousness.'' But lie delayed a few days^ 
begging His daily food in the neighboarliood of the Bo- 
tree, with the intention of going to Benares on the foil- 
moon day of the month of May. 

And at dawn of the fourteenth day of the month, wken^ 
the night had passed away, he took his robe and his 
bowl; and had gone eighteen leagues, just half way, 
when he met the Hindu mendicant Vpaka. And he 
announced to him how he had become a Buddha \ and on 
the evening of that day he arriyed at the hermitage near 
Benares.^ 

The five mendicants, seeing already from afar the 
Buddha coming, said one to another, '* Friend, here comes 
the mendicant Gk>tama. He has turned back to a free 
use of the necessaries of life, and has recovered roundness 
of form, acuteness of sense, and beauty of complexion* 
We ought to pay him no reverence ; but as he is, after 
all, of a good family, he deserves the honour of a seat So 
we will simply prepare a seat for him.'' 

The Blessed One, casting about in his mind (by the power 
that he had of knowing what was going on in the thoughts 
of all beings) as to what they were thinking, knew their 
thoughts. Then, concentrating that feeling of his love which 
was able to pervade generally all beings in earth and 
heaven, he directed it specially towards them* And the 
sense of his love diffused itself through their hearts; and 
as he came nearer and nearer, unable any longer to adhere to 
their resolve, they rose from their seats, and bowed down 
before him, and welcomed him with every mark of rever- 
ence and respect But, not knowing that he had become 
a Buddha, they addressed him, in everything they said, 
either by name, or as " Brother.*' Then the Blessed One 
announced to them his Buddhahood, saying, ^'0 mendi* 
cants, address not a Buddha by his name, or as 'brother/ 

* lapatiDt, tbe btrmittge ia tha Deer-forMi dote to Btaarci. 8tt aWfi^ 
p. 91. 
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And I, mendicants, am a Buddha, dear in i] 
those who have gone before."^ 

Then, seated on the place prepared for him, and 
surrounded by myriads of angels, he addressed the fire 
attendant elders, just as the moon was passing out of 
conjunction with the lunar mansion in June, and tanght 
them in that discourse which was The Fimndatum ^ tk$ 
Kinqdom of Rightetmrneu* 

Of the five Elders, Eondanya the Belierer* gained in 
knowledge as the discourse went on ; and as it oondnded, 
he, with myriads of angels, had arrived at the Fmit of Ilia 
First Path.' And the Master, who remained there lor IIm 
rainy season, sat in the wihAra the next day, when iSbm 
other four had gone a-begging, talking to Yappa: and 
Yappa that morning attained to the Fmit of IIm First 
Path. And, in a similar manner, Bhaddiya on the nest 
day, and Maha Numa on the next, and Assaji on the maX, 
attained to the Fruit of the First Path. And, on IIm 
fifth day, he called all five to his side, and preached to 
them the discourse On the Nom^exisienee qf tk$ Soul; and at 
the end of that discourse all the five elders attainird to 
Nirvana. 

Then the Master perceived that Yasa, a young man ol 
good family, was capable of entering the Patha. And at 
night-time, as he was going away, having left his homo in 
weariness of the world, the Master called him, sayings 
" Follow me, Yasa ! '' and on that very night he attained to 
the Fruit of the First Path, and on the next day to Amh^ 
ship. And He received also the other fifty-foor, his com* 
panions, into the order, with the formula, ** Follow ma I ^ 
and caused them to attain to Arahatship. 

Now when there were thus in the world sixty-one peraona 
who had become Arahats, the Master, after the rainy 



« Titbinto SftaaSMmWUW. 

* 80 ealkd frooi hit sctiM m thk oeasrios, 8tt sbovi^ pa. 71, 7a. 

* Thtl 11, becaoM irm tnm tW dalwiM si wvl. ffMS imAlL mai 
bdief ii Um eiBMcj of rilM tad etnMoakt. •« Baddliks,'* pf. Si, lit. 
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and the Feast with wliicli it closes were oyer, sent out the 
sixty in different directionSy with the woidsy " Gh> forth, 
mendicants, preaching and teaching/' And himself 
going towards Vruvela, overcame at the Eappasiya forest^ 
half way thither, the thirty young Bhadda-yaggiyan 
nobles. Of these the least advanced entered the First, 
and the most advanced the Third Path : and he received 
them all into the Order with the formula, '* Follow me I '' 
And sending them also forth into the regions round abont^ 
he himself went on to Vruvela. 

There he overcame, by performing three thousand five 
hundred miracles, the .three Hindu ascetics, brothers, — 
Vruvela Eassapa and the rest, — ^who had one thousand 
disciples. And he received them into the Order with 
the formula, *' Follow me!'' and established them in 
Arahatship by his discourse, when they were seated on 
the GbyS-slsa hill, '^ On the LessoM to be drawn/rom Fire** 
And attended by these thousand Arahats, he went to the 
grove called the Palm-grove, hard by Rftjagaha, with the 
object of redeeming the promise he had made to Bimbl* 
sira the Idng.^ 

When the king heard from the keeper of the grove the 
saying, ''The Master is come," he went to the Master, 
attended by innumerable priests and nobles, and fell down 
at the feet of the Buddha, — those sacred feet, which bore 
on their surface the mystic figure of the sacred wheel, 
and gave forth a halo of light like a canopy of doth of 
gold. Then he and his retinue respectfully took their 
seats on one side. 

Now the question occurred to those priests and nobles^ 
'' How is it, then P has the Great Mendicant entered as a 
student in religion under Vruvela Eassapa, or Vruvela 
Eassapa imder the Great Mendicant P " And the Blessed 
One, becoming aware of their thus doubting within them* 
selves, addressed the Elder in the 

* 8tt abort p. S9. 
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282. What hast thou seen, dweUer in TTniTelap 
That thou hast abandoned the Fire Ood, oounting 

thyself poor P , 

I ask thee, Eassapa, the meaning of this thing: 
How is it thou hast given up the sacrifice of fire P 

And the Elder, perceiving what the Blessed One intended^ 
replied in the verse — 

283. Some men rely on sights, and sounds, and tasted 
Others on sensual love, and some on saorifioe; 
But this, I see, is dross so long as sin remains. 
Therefore I find no charm in offerings great or 

smalL 



And (in order to make known his discipleship) he bowed 
his head to the Buddha's feet, saying, ''the Blessed 
Lord is my master, and I am the disciple!'' Aad 
seven times he rose into the air up to the heiglit ol 
one, two, three, and so on, up to the height of sovcii 
palm-trees ; and descending again, he saluted the Bnddhftp 
and rcspectf uUy took a seat aside. Seeing that wonder^ 
the multitude praised the Master, saying, ''Ah I how 
great is the power of the Buddhas ! Even so mighty 
an infidel as this has thought him worthy ! Even Univebi 
Eassapa has broken through the net of ddusion, and hie 
yielded to the successor of the Buddhas I '' 

But the Blessed One said, ''Not now only havo I 
overcome Uruvela Eassapa; in former ages, too^ ho 
conquered by me.*' And he uttered in that 
the Maha Ndrada Kauapa Jdtaka^ and proclaimed tho 
Four Truths. And the king of Magadha, with neariy 
all his retinue, attained to the Fruit of the First Pilh, 
and the rest became lay disciples (without entering tho 
Paths).^ 

> UpfiMkM; tUtktboitwboUTf tiktstWTkrMB«AMMiaittsvMr 
to kwp tbt FiTt CowsudMsli (•« Bsddliks,** pf. lU^ IS^l 
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And the king still sitting near the Master told him of 
the five wishes he had had; and then, confessing his &iih» 
he invited the Blessed One for the next day, and rising 
from his side, departed with respectful salutation. 

The next day all the men who dwelt in BajaJDiaha. 
eighteen iEro/u in number, both those who had already seen 
the Blessed One, and those who had not, came out early 
from Rajagaha to the Orove of Reeds to see the successor 
of the Buddhas. The road, six miles long, could not contain 
iheuL The whole of the Orove of Reeds became like a 
basket packed quite fuIL The multitude, beholding the 
exceeding beauty of Him whose power is Wisdom, could 
not contain their delight. YannabhS was it called (that is, 
the Place of Praise), for at such spots all the greater and 
lesser characteristics of a Buddha, and the glorious beauty 
of his person, are fated to be sung. There was not room 
for even a single mendicant to get out on the road, or in 
the grove, so crowded was it with the multitude gazing 
at the beautiful form of the Being endowed with the ten- 
fold power of Wisdom. 

So that day they say the throne of Sakka felt hot^ to 
warn him that the Blessed One might be deprived of 
nourishment, which should not be. And, on oonsidera* 
tion, he understood the reason ; and he took the form of 
a young Brahman, and descended in front of the Buddha, 
and made way for him, singing the praises of the Buddhiy 
the Truth, and the Order. And he walked in front, mag- 
nifying the Master in these verses : 

284. He whose passions are subdued has come to Raja- 
gaha 
Glorious as SingI gold, — ^the Blessed One; 
And with him those who once were mere as- 
cetics. 
Now all subdued in heart and freed from sin. 
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285. He who is free from sin lias come to Bajagaha 

Glorious as Sing! gold, — the Blessed One; 
And with him those who once were mere ••• 
ceticSy 
Now freed from sin and saved.'^ 

286. He who has crossed the flood^ has come to Bajs- 

gaha 
Glorious as Sing! gold, — ^the Blessed One; 
And with him those who once were mere «•• 

ceticSy 
But now crossed o'er the flood and freed irom tin. 

287. He whose dwelling and whose wisdom are ten- 

fold; 
He who has seen and gained ten predoiia 

things-* 
Attended by ten hundred as a retinufl^— 
The Blessed One, — ^has come to Rijagaha. 

The multitude, seeing the beauty of the young Brahmaii, 
thought, ''This young Brahman is exceeding fur, and ysi 
we have never yet beheld him.** And they Mid, '* Whenee 
comes the young Brahman, or whose son is he P ** And 
the young Brahman, hearing what they said, answered in 
the verse^ 

288. He who is wise, and all subdued in heart. 
The Buddha, the unequaUed among men. 
The Arahat, the most happy upon earth !— 

His serrant am L 

Then the Master entered upon the path thus made free 
by the Archangel, and entered Rijagaha attended by a 
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ihousand mendicants. The king gave a great donation to 
the Order with the Buddha at their head; and had water 
brought^ bright as gemsy and scented with flowers^ in a 
golden goblet. And he poured the water over the. hand 
of the Buddha, in token of the presentation of the Bamba 
OroTe» saying, ''I, my lord, cannot live without the 
Three Oems (the Buddha, the Order, and the Faith). 
In season and out of season I would yisit the Blessed One. 
Now the Orove of Reeds is far away ; but this Gbove of 
mine, called the Bambu Oroye, is dose by, is easy of 
resort, and is a fit dweUing-place for a BudcUia. Let the 
Blessed One accept* it of me I '' 

At the acceptance of this monastery the broad earth 
shook, as if it said, '^ Now the Religion of Buddha has 
taken root ! '' For in all India there is no dweUing- 
place, save the Bambu Orove, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake : and in Ceylon there is no dwelling- 
place, save the Oreat Wihara, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake. 

And when the Master had accepted the Bambu Orove 
Monastery, and had given thanks for it^ he rose from his 
seat and went^ surrounded by the members of the Orders 
to the Bambu Gbove. 

Now at that time two ascetics, named ffiriputta and 
Moggallana, were living near Rajagaha, seeking after 
salvation. Of these, S&riputta, seeing the Elder Assaji 
on his begging round, was pleasuraUy impressed 1^ 
him, and waited on him, and heard from him the verse 
beginning^—- 

'^ What things soever are produced from causes.''^ 

And he attained to the blessings which result from eon* 

* Tbe celebrated Tene bcra referred to bti beea foimd Saecribed ettml 
timet in the mini of tbe greet Dfinbe at Iiipetena, uid facnmilei are jfsnm, 
in Cunningbem*! Arebeologictl Reporti, puite xxxtr. toL L p. 12S. Tht 
text if giTen by Btunonf in tbe Lotos de vk Bonne Loi^ p. 62S ; tad ia te 
MabaVaggt,pp.40,4l. See alao U ardj'i lUantl, p. IM. 
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yersion; and repeated tliat vene to his oompaaioQ 
Moggallana the aaoetic. And he, too^ attained to tlM 
blessings wliicli first result from conyersion. And eaok 
of them left Sanjaya,^ and with his attendants took orders 
under the Master. Of these two, Moggalliina attained 
Arahatship in seyen days, and Sariputta the Elder in 
half a month. And the Master appointed these two to 
the office of his Chief Disciples; and on the day on 
which Sariputta the Elder attained Arahatship, lie hell 
the so-called Council of the Disciples.* 

Now whilst the Successor of the Buddhas was dwelling 
there in the Bambu Oroye, Suddhodana the king heard 
that his son, who for six years had deyoted himself to 
works of self-mortification, had attained to Complete Eb- 
lightenmenty had founded the Kingdom of Righteonsnees^ 
and was then dwelling at the Bambu GroTO near Baje- 
gaha. So he said to a certain courtier, *' Look jrou. Sir; 
take a thousand men as a retinue, and go to Rftjagali% 
and say in my name, ' Your father, Suddhodana the king^ 
desires to see yon ; ' and bring my son here.** 

And he respectfully accepted the king's command witk 
the reply, " So be it, king ! " and went quickly with a 
thousand followers the. sixty leagues distanoe^ and eat 
down amongst the disciples of the Sage, and at the hoor 
of instruction entered the Wihara. And thinking, '^Lel 
the king's message stay awhile,'' he stood just beyond 
the disciples and listened to the discourse. AjkI as he eo 
stood he attained to Arahatship, with his whole retin«e^ 
and asked to be admitted to the Order. And the 
One stretched forth his hand and said, " Come among 
O mendicants." And all of them that moment appeared 
there, with robes and bowls created by miracle^ like 
Elders of a hundred years' standing. 

1 TWb tbis tiif k w. 
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Now from the time when they attain Arahataihip the 
Arahats become indifiSarent to worldly things : so he did 
not deliver the king^s message to the Sage. The king, 
seeing that neither did his messenger return, nor was any 
message received from him, called another courtier in the 
same manner as before, and sent him. And he went, and 
in the same manner attained Arahatship with his fol* 
lowers, and remained silent. Then the king in the same 
manner sent nine courtiers each with a retinue of a 
thousand men. And they all, neglecting what they had 
to do, stayed away there in sQence. 

And when the' king found no one who would come and 
bring even a message, he thought, ''Not one of these 
brings back, for my sake, even a message : who will then 
carry out what I say P ** And searching amon^ all hia 
people he thought of Eala Vdiiyin. For he was in every- 
thing serviceable to the king, — ^intimate with him, and 
trustworthy. He was bom on the same day as the future 
Buddha, and had been his playfellow and companion* 

So the king said to him, ''Friend Ea|a IJdayin, aa I 
wanted to see my son, I sent nine times a thousand men; 
but there is not one of them who has either come back 
or sent a message. Now the end of my life is not &r ofl^ 
and I desire to see my son before I die. Can you help 
me to see my son P '' 

" I can, king ! '' was the reply, "if I am allowed to 
become a reduse.'' 

" My friend,'' said the king, " become a recluse or not 
as you will, but help me to see my son I ** 

" And he respectfully received the king's message, with 
the words, "So be it, king! " and went to Rajagaha; 
and stood at the edge of the disciples at the time of the 
Master's instruction, and heard the gospel, and attained 
Arahatship with his followers, and was received into the 
Order. 

The Master spent the first Lent after he had become 
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Buddha at Isipatana; and when it was over went to 
Uruvela and stayed there three months and overcama tlM 
three brothers, .ascetics. And on the full-moon day of 
the month of January, he went to Rajagaha with a 
retinue of a thousand mendicants, and there lie dwelt 
two months. Thus five months had ehipsod since lie lefl 
Benares, the cold season was past, and seven or eight days 
since the arrival of Udiiyin, the Elder. 

And on the full-moon day of March TJdAyin thought^ 
" The cold season is past ; the spring has come ; men raise 
their crops and set out on their journeys; the earth is 
covered with fresh grass ; the woods are full of flowers; 
the roads are fit to walk on ; now is the time for the Sage 
to show favour to his family.'' And going to the Blessed 
One, h6 praised travelling in about sixty stanzas^ that the 
Sage might revisit his native town. 

289. Bed are the trees with blossoms bright^ 

They give no shade to him who seeks for fmit ; 

Brilliant they seem as glowing fires. 

The very season's full, O Great One^ of delights; 

290. 'Tis not too hot ; 'tis not too oold ; 
There's plenty now of all good things; 
The earth is clad with verdure green. 
Fit is the time, mighty Sage I 

Then the Master said to him, ''But why, Udiyin, do 
you sing the pleasures of travelling with so sweet a veiee f ** 

'' My lord ! " was the reply, " your lather is snTJfrBS 
to see you once more ; will you not show &voQr to yoor 
relations P " 

'"Tis weU said, Udayin ! I will do so. TeUtheOidsr 
that they shall fulfil the duty laid on all its membsrs of 
journeying from place to plsos." 

Eala Udiyin accordingly told the brethren. .And the 
Blessed One, attended by twenty thousand mendicants ires 
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from sin — ten thousand from the upper classes in MagacDut 
and Anga, and ten thousand from the upper classes in 
Kapila-vatthu — started from Rajagahay and travelled a 
league a day ; going slowly with the intention of reach- 
ing Eapila-vatthuy sixty leagues from Rajagaha, in two 
months. 

And the Elder, thinking, '* I will let the king know 
that the Blessed One has started/' rose into the air and 
appeared in the king's house. The king was glad to see 
the Elder, made him sit down on a splendid couch, filled 
a howl with the delicious food made ready for himself, 
and gave to him. Then the Elder rose up, and made as 
if he would go away. 

'' Sit down and eat," said the king. 
I will rejoin the Master, and eat then," said he. 
Where is the Master now P " asked the king. 

*' He has set out on his journey, attended hy twenty 
thousand mendicants, to see you, O king ! " said he. 

The king, glad at heart, said, ''Do you eat this; and 
imtil my son has arrived at this town, provide him with 
food from here." 

The Elder agreed ; and the king waited on him, and 
then had the howl cleansed with perfumed chunam, and 
filled with the best of food, and placed it in the Elder's 
hand, saying, " GKve it to the Buddha." 

And the Elder, in the sight of all, threw the bowl into 
the air, and himself rising up into the sky, took the food 
again, and placed it in the hand of the Master. 

The Master ate it. Every day the Elder brought him 
food in the same manner. So the Master himself was fed, 
even on the journey, from the king's table. The Elder, 
day by day, when he had finished his meal, told the king, 
" To-day the Blessed One has come so far, to-day so &r." 
And by talking of the high character of the Buddba, he 
made all the king's family delighted with the Master, 
even before they saw him. On that account the Blessed 
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One gave him pre-eminence^ saying, ** Pre-emineiit» O 
mendicants, among all those of my disciples who gainad 
over my family, was Kala Udiyin.'' 

The Sakyas, as they sat talking of the prospeoi of 
seeing their distinguished relative, considered what place 
he could stay in ; and deciding that the Nigrodha Oiov« 
would be a pleasant residence, they made everything 
ready there. And with flowers in their hands they went 
out to meet him ; and sending in front the little childreii^ 
and the boys and girls of the village, and then the young 
men and maidens of the royal family; they themselves^ 
decked of their own accord with sweet-smelling flowers 
and chunam, came close behind, conducting the Blessed 
One to the Nigrodha Grove. There the Blessed One sat 
down on the Buddha's throne prepared for him, sur- 
rounded by twenty thousand Arahats. 

The Siikyas are proud by nature, and stubborn in their 
pride. Thinking, ''Siddattha is younger than we ars^ 
standing to us in the relation of younger brother, or 
nephew, or son, or grandson,'* they said to the little ohfl* 
dren and the young people, " Do you bow down before 
him, we will seat ourselves behind you.'' The Blened 
One, when they had .thus taken their seats, perceived 
what they meant ; and thinking, '' My relations pay me 
no reverence ; come now, I must force them to do so^** be 
fell into the ecstasy depending on wisdom, and rising inte 
the air as if shaking ofi* the dust of his feet upon them, be 
performed a miracle like unto that double mif^le at tbe 
foot of the Ga^damba-tree.^ 

The king, seeing that mirade, said, ** Blessed Onet 
When you were presented to Ea)a Devala to do obeisanee 
to him on the day on which you were bom, and I mw 
your feet turn round and place themselves on tbe 

> 8m abort, p. 106. TU DbttMuptda Coaantvy. f. SSI, kn a 
differvat •ccociat of th« niniek p t rf onaad «• tliit onMioa. It m^ 
mado • jewelled tcnMo (rataM-eabkaaiB) ia te ikj, tai valkiit w 
dowB U it, pMcbod tbt Faitk (DiMHMi). *^ 
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Brahman's head, I did obeisance to yon. That was my 
first obeisanca When you were .seated on your couch 
in the shade of the Jamba-tree on the day of llie plough- 
ing f estivaly I saw how the shadow oyer you did not turn, 
and I bowed down at your feet That was my second 
obeisanca Now, seeing this unprecedented miradoy I 
bow down at your feet. This is my third obeisanca" 

Then, when the king did obeisance to him, there was 
not a single Sakya who was able to refrain from bowing 
down before the Blessed One; and all of them did 
obeisanca 

So the Blessed One, having compelled his relatiTes to 
bow down before him, descended from the sky, and sat 
down on the seat prepared for Imn. And whoi the 
Blessed One was seated, the assembly of his relatiyes 
yielded him pre-eminence ; and all sat there at peace in 
their hearts. 

Then a thunder-cloud poured forth a shower of rain, 
and the copper-coloured water went away rumbling be- 
neath the earth. He who wished to get wet, did get 
wet ; but not even a drop fell on the body of him who 
did not wish to get wet. And all seeing it became filled 
with astonishment, and said one to another, '* Lo ! what 
miracle ! Lo ! what wonder I 'V 

But the Teacher said, **Not now only did a shower 
of rain fall upon me in the assembly of my relations^ 
formerly also this happened." And in this oonnezion 
he pronounced the story of his Birth as Wessantara. 

When they had heard his discourse they rose up, and 
paid reverence to him, and went away. Not one of them, 
either the king or any of his ministers, asked him on 
leaving, '' To-morrow accept your meal of ua." 

So on the next day the Master, attended by twenty 
thousand mendicants, entered Kapilavatthu to beg* Then 
also no one came to him or invited him to his house^ or 
took his bowL The Blessed One, standing at the gate^ 
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considered, ''How then did the former Buddhat go on 
their begging rounds in their native town P Did thej go 
direct to the houses of the kings, or did they b^ straight 
on from house to house P " Then, not finding that any of 
the Buddhas had gone direct, he thought, ''I, too^ miiak 
accept this descent and tradition as my own ; so ahaU my 
disciples in future, learning of me^ fulfil the duty of 
begging for their daily food«'* And beginning at tho 
first house, he begged straight on. 

At the rumour that the young chief Siddhattha waa 
begging from door to door, the windows in the two-atoriad 
and three-storied houses were thrown open* and the mnl* 
titude was transfixed at the sight. And the lady, tho 
mother of Riihula, thought, " My lord, who used to go to 
and fro in this very town with gilded palanquin and 
every sign of royal pomp, now with a potsherd in bia 
hand begs his food from door to door, with shaven hair 
and beard, and clad in yellow robes. Is this becoming f ** 
And she opened the window, and looked at the Blessed 
One; and she beheld him glorious with the ^n^^^ilUrd 
majesty of a Buddha, distinguished with the Thirty-two 
characteristic signs and the eighty lesser marks of a Oreat 
Being, and lighting up the street of the city with a halo 
resplendent with many' colours, proceeding to a fathom'a 
length all round his person. 

And she announced it to the king, saying, ^ Tour mm 
is begging his bread from door to door ; " and aha mag^ 
nified him with the eight stanzas on ** The lion 
Men," beginning — 

291. Glossy and dark and soft and curly ia his hair ; 
Spotless and fair as the sun is his forehead ; 
Well-proportioned and prominent and ddioalo ia 



Around him is diflused a networfc el rmya;— 
The Lion among Menl 
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The king was deeply agitated; and lie departed in- 
stantly, gathering up hit robe in his hand, and went 
quickly and stood before the Blessed One, and said, 
''Why, Master, do you pnt us to shame P Wby do you 
go begging for your food P Do you think it impossible 
to provide a meal for so many monks P " 

'' This is our custom, O king ! " was the reply* 

*' Not so. Master ! our descent is from the royal race of 
the Great Elected ;^ and amongst them all not one chief 
bas cTer begged bis daily food«" 

'' This succession of kings is your descent^ king ! but 
mine is th.e succession of the propbets (Buddhas), from 
Dlpai)kara and Eondanya and the rest down to Kassapa, 
These, and thousands of other Buddhas, have begged their 
daily food, and lived on alms.'' And standing in the 
middle of the street he uttered the 



292. Rise up, and loiter not I 
Follow after a boly life ! 

Wbo follows virtue rests in blisi^ 
Both in this world and in the next" 

And wben the verse was finished the king attained to the 
Fruit of the First, and then, on bearing the following 
verse, to the Fruit of the Second Path— 

293. Follow after a boly life! 
Follow not after sin t 

Who follows virtue rests in blisi^ 
Both in this world and in the next 

And wben be beard the story of the Birth as the Keeper 
of Righteousness,' be attained to the Fruit of the Third 
Path. And just as be was dying, seated on the royal 
couch under the wbite canopy of state^ be attained to 

1 MahiStm]iitta,tlk«flnildiiga]iKmgiBCB. * muonru^ds JUska. 
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Araliatsliip. The king never practiaed in solitude tkt 
Great Struggle.^ 

Now as soon as he had realized the Fmit of OonTernoii, 
he took the Buddha's bowl^ and conducted the Blessed 
One and his retinue to the palace, and served them with 
savoury food, both hard and soft And when the meal 
was over, all the women of the household came and did 
obeisance to the Blessed One, except only the mother qf 
Rahula. 

But she, though she told her attendants to go and 
salute their lord, stayed behind, sayings ''If I am of any 
value in his eyes, my lord will himself come to me ; and 
when he has come I will pay him reverence. ** 

And the Blessed One, giving his bowl to the king to 
carry, went with his two chief disciples to the apartmente 
of the daughter of the king, saying, ''The Idng^s daoghter 
shall in no wise be rebuked, howsoever she may be pleased 
to welcome me." And he sat down on the seat prspaied 
for him. 

And she came quickly and held him by his anUes^ and 
laid her head on his feet, and so did obeisanoe to liim^ 
even as she had intended. And the king told d the 
fullness of her love for the Blessed One, and of her good- 
ness of heart, sayingj " When my daoghter heardt O 
Master, that you had put on the yellow robe% from that 
time forth she dressed only in yellow. When she heard 
of your taking but one mod a day, she adopted the same 
custom. When she heard that you renounced the nae of 
elevated couches, she slept on a mat spread on the floor* 
When she heard you had given up the nae of gariaada 
and unguents, she also used them no more. And when 
her relatives sent a message, saying, 'Let na take eare 
of you,' she paid them no attention at alL Such is mj 
daughter's goodness of heart» Blessed One ! ** 
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** 'Tis no wonder, O king ! " was the reply, " tliat slie 
should watch over herself now that she has you for a 
protector, and that her wisdom is mature ; formerly, even 
when wandering among the mountains without a pro- 
tector, and when her wisdom was not mature, she watched 
over herself/' And he told the story of his Birth as the 
Moonsprite ; ^ and rose from his seat, and went away. 

On the next day the festivals of the coronation, and of 
the housewarming, and of the marriage of Nanda, the 
king's son, were being celebrated all together. But the 
Buddha went to his house, and gave him his bowl to 
carry ; and with the object of making him abandon the 
world, he wished him true happiness; and then, rising 
from his seat, departed. And (the bride) Janapada Kalyi^I, 
seeing the young man go away, gazed wonderingly at him, 
and cried out, " My Lord, whither go you so quickly f ** 
But he, not venturing to say to the Blessed One, ** Take 
your bowl,'' followed him even unto the Wihara. And the 
Blessed One received him, unwilling though he was, into 
the Order. 

It was on the third day after he reached Eapilapora 
that the Blessed One ordained Nanda. On the second 
day the mother of Rahula arrayed the boy in his best^ 
and sent him io the Blessed One, saying, ** Look, dear, at 
that monk, attended by twenty thousand monks^ and 
glorious in appearance as the Archangel Brahma ! That 
is your father. He had certain great treasures, which 
we have not seen since he abandoned his home. Gk> now, 
and ask for your inheritance, saying, * Father, I am your 
son. When I am crowned, I shall become a king over all 
the earth. I have need of the treasure. Give me the 
treasure ; for a son is heir to his father's property.' " 

The boy went up to the Blessed One, and gained the 
love of his father, and stood there glad and joyful, saying, 

^ Cindakiniim JfitiluL 
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*' Happy, monkt is fhy shadow ! '' and adding many 
other words befitting his position. When the Blessed 
One had ended his meal, and had giyen thanks^ he rose 
from his seat^ and went away. And the child foDowed 
the Blessed One, saying, '' monk ! gire me my in- 
heritance I give me my inheritance I " 

And the Blessed One prcTcnted him not And Hbm 
disciples, being with the Blessed One^ yentured not \i^ 
stop hiuL And so he went with the Blessed One eren vp 
to the grove. Then the Blessed One thought^ ''This 
wealth, this property of his father's, which he is asking 
for, perishes in the using, and brings vexatioo with it! 
I wiU give him the sevenfold wealth of the Arahats whick 
I obtained imder the Bo-tree, and make him the heir ol a 
spiritual inheritance I '' And he said to Siripatta, '* WeD, 
then, Sariputta, receive Bahula into the Order/' 

But when the child had been taken into the Order ike 
king grieved exceedingly. And he was unable to bear 
his grief, and made it known to the Blessed One^ and 
asked of him a boon, saying, ** If you so please^ O Ifastar, 
let not the Holy One receive a son into the Order witkovA 
the leave of his father and mother." And the Blessed 
One granted the boon* 

And the next day, as he sat in the king^s house affesr 
his meal was over, the king, sitting respectfully by kim^ 
said, " Master I when you were practising austerities^ an 
angel came to me, and said, ' Your son is dead I ' And I 
believed him not, and rejected what he said, answering^ 
' My son will not die without attaining Buddhahood I ' " 

And he replied, saying, '' Why should yon now \k9% 
believed? when formerly, though they showed yon my 
bones and said your son was dead, you did not believn 
them." And in that connexion he told the story d kit 
Birth as the Great Keeper of Righteousness.* And when 
the story was ended, the king attained to the Fruit of ike 

1 MihSdhMWispils JSIdoL 8m sWti^ 9. ISS. 
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Third Path. And so fhe Blessed One established his 
&ther in the Three Fruits ; and he returned to Rajagaha 
attended by the company of the brethren^ and resided at 
the Grove of Slta. 

At that time the householder Anatha Pii;^^!^ bringing 
merchandise in five hundred carts, went to the house of a 
trader in Rajagaha, his intimate friend, and there heard 
that a Blessed Buddha had arisen. And very early in 
the morning he went to the Teacher, the door being 
opened by the power of an angel, and heard the Truth 
and became converted. And on the next day he gave a 
great' donation to the Order, with the Buddha at their 
head, and received a promise from the Teacher that he 
would come to SavatthL 

Then along the road, forty-five leagues in length, he 
built resting-places at every league, at an expenditure of 
a hundred thousand for each. And he bought the Oiove 
called Jetavana for eighteen kofis of gold pieces, laying 
them side by side over the ground, and erected there a 
new building. In the midst thereof he made a pleasant 
room for the Sage, and around it separately constructed 
dwellings for the eighty Elders, and other residences with 
single and double walls, and long halls and open roofs, 
ornamented with ducks and quails; and ponds also he 
made, and terraces to walk on by day and by night. 

And so having constructed a delightful residence on ^ 
pleasant spot, at an expense of eighteen ko^ he sent a 
message to the Sage that he should come. 

The Master, hearing the messenger's words, left BSja- 
gaha attended by a great multitude of monks, and in due 
course arrived at the city of SavatthL Then the wealthy 
merchant decorated the monastery; and on the day on 
which the Buddha should arrive at Jetavana he arrayed 
his son in splendour, and sent him on with five hundred 
youths in festival attire. And he and his retinue^ holding 
five hundred flags resplendent with doth, of five different 
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colours, appeared before fhe Sage. And behind him 
Maha-Subhadda and Cula-Subbaddiy the two daugliten 
of the merchant^ went forth with five hundred dameele 
carrying water-pots foil of water. And behind tiiem^ 
decked with all her ornaments, the merchant's wife went 
forth, with five hundred matrons carrying Yesseb full of 
food. And behind them all the great merchant himadf , 
clad in new robes, with five hundred traders also drosMd 
in new robes, went out to meet the Blessed One. 

The Blessed One, sending this retinue of lay diseiplee 
in front, and attended by the great moltitade of mnok% 
entered the Jetavana monastery with the infinite grace 
and unequalled majesty of a Buddha, making the speeee 
of the grove bright with the halo from his penon, •• if 
they were sprinkled with gold-dust. 

Then Anatha Pii^^i^ asked him, ''How, my Lofd, 
shall I deal with this Wihara f* 

" O householder,'' was the reply, '' give it then to Hbm 
Order of Mendicants, whether now present or hereafter to 
arrive.*' 

And the great merchant, saying, '' So be it, my Lord,** 
brought a golden vessel, and poured water over the hand 
of the Sage, and dedicated the WihAra, sayings ** I give 
this Jetavana Wihara to the Order of Mendieante witli 
the Buddha at their head, and to all from evesy direetiott 
now present or hereafter to oome."^ 

And the Master accepted the TVihara, and giving thaiik% 
pointed out the advantages of monasteries^ saying^— 

294. Cold they ward ofi; and heat ; 
So also beasts of prey. 
And creeping things, and gnats^ 
And rains in the cold season. 
And when the dreaded heat and winda 
Arise, they ward them oft 
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295. To giTe to monks a dwelling-place^ 
Wherein in safety and in peace 
To think till mysteries grow clear. 
The Buddha calls a worthy deed* 

296. Let therefore a wise man. 
Regarding his own weal. 
Have pleasant monasteries built, 
And lodge there learned men. — 

297. Let him with cheerful mien 
Give food to them, and drink. 
And clothes, and dwelling-places 
To the upright in mind. 

298. Then they shall preach to him the Truth,-* 
The Truth, dispelling every grief, — 
Which Truth, when here a man receives^ 
He sins no more, and dies away I 

Anatha Pindika began the dedication festival from the 
second day. The festival held at the dedication of 
Yisakha's building ended in four months, but Ani^t^m 
Pii^dika's dedication festival lasted nine months. At the 
festival, too, eighteen ko(is were spent; so on that one 
monastery he spent wealth amoimting to fifty-four kofia. 

Long ago, too, in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Yipassin, a merchant named Punabbasu Mitta bought that 
very spot by laying golden bricks over it, and built a 
monastery there a league in length. And in the time of 
the Blessed Buddha Sikhin, a merchant named Sirivad^ha 
bought that very spot by standing golden ploughshares 
over it, and built there a monastery three-quarters of a 
league in length. And in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Yessabhu, a merchant named Sotthiya bought that very 
spot by laying golden elephant feet along it, and built a 
monastery there half a league in length. And in the 
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time of the Blessed Buddlia KaknsanAha, a merehant 
named Accuta also bought that yery spot bj laying 
golden bricks over it» and built there a monasleij a 
quarter of a league in length. And in tlia time ol tha 
Blessed Buddha Eo^gamana, a merehant named Ugga 
bought that very spot by laying golden tortoiaea over il^ 
and built there a monastery half a league in length. And 
in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kassapa, a mevbliaiiA 
nxuncd Sumai)gala bought that very spot by laying golden 
bricks over it, and built there a monastery sixty aeraa in 
extent. And in the time of our Blessed One^ Anitha 
Pir^^il^ tiie merchant bought that very spot by laying 
kahapanas over it» and built there a monastery diiiiy 
acres in extent For that spot is a plsoe whidi not ona 
of all the Buddhas has deserted. And so the Blaeead 
One lived in that spot from the attainment ol omniiiwMia 
under the Bo-tree till his death. This is the Proadmato 
Epoch. And now we will tell the stories ol all liia 
Births. 



END OF THB ACOOUIIT OF THX CAUSIS THAT UUD 10 

ATTAUCMEyr OF B0DDHAHOOD. 









GLORY BE TO THE BLESSED, THE HOLY, THE 

ALL-WISE ONE. 
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Ho. L— Holding to the Truih.^ 

This disooorse on the True (Apai^naka), the Blessed 
One delivered while at the Jetavana Wihara, near 
SavatthL 

What was the circumstance concerning which this tale 
arose f About the fire hundred heretics, friends of the 
Merchant 

For one day, we are told, Anatha Pi^dika the merchant 
took five hundred heretics, friends of his, and had many 
garlands and perfumes and ointments and oil and honey 
and molasses and clothes and Testments brought, and 
went to JetaTana. And saluting the Blessed One, he 
offered him garlands and other things, and bestowed 
medicines and clothes on the Order of Mendicants, and sat 
down in a respectful and becoming manner on one side of 
the Teacher.^ And those followers of wrong belief also 
saluted the Blessed One, and sat down close to Anatha 
Pin^ika. And they beheld the countenance of the 
Teacher like the fidl moon in glory; and his person 
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endowed with all the greater and leaser marka of honour, 
and surrounded to a fathom's length with brightne«; 
and also the clustering rays (the peculiar attribute ol a 
Buddha), which issued from him 13ce halos, and in paira. 
Then, though mighty in voice like a young lioQ roaring 
in his pride in the Red Rock Valley/ or like a monaoott 
thunder-cloud, he preached to them in a Toice like am 
archangel's voice, perfect and sweet and pleasant to hear, a 
discourse varied with many counsels, — as if he were weaving 
a garland of pearls out of the stars in the Milky Way I 

AVhen they had heard the Teacher's diaooursa^ thej 
were pleased at heart ; and rising up, they bowed dowm 
to the One Mighty by Wisdom, and giring up the wrong 
belief as their refuge, they took refuge in the Buddha* 
And from that time they were in the habit of going with 
Anutha Pin^ika to the Wihftra, taking garlands and 
perfumes with them, and T>f hearing the Truth, and ol 
giving gifts, and of keeping the Precepts, and of making 
confession. 

Now the Blessed One went bock again from SivatUii to 
Rajagaha. And they, as soon as the Soooeaaor ol the 
Prophets was gone, gave up that faith ; and again put their 
trust in heresy, and returned to their former condition. 

And the Blessed One, after seven or eight w*^»**>^ 
returned to Jetavana. And Aniitha Pipdika again brong h l 
those men with him, and going to the Teacher honoured 
him with gifts as before, and bowing down to him, seated 
himself respectfully by his side. Then he told the 
Blessed One that when the Successor of the Prophela had 
left, those men had broken the faith they had taken, had 
returned to their trust in heresy, and had reeamad their 
former condition. 

And the Blessed One, by the power of the sweet 
he had continually spoken through countless agea^ 

> 1 ItflMMH ksaat of How ia tkt IDBlkja Ml 
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liis lotus mouth as if he were opening a ]< 
scented with heavenly perfume, and full of sweet-smelling 
odours ; and sending forth his pleasant tones^ he asked 
them, saying, '* Is it true, then, that you, my disciples^ 
giving up the Three Refuges,^ have gone for refuge to 
another faith f 

And they could not conceal it^ and said, *' It is true, O 
Blessed One I'' 

And when they had thus spoken, the Teacher said, 
** Not in hell beneath, nor in heaven above, nor beyond in 
the countless world-systems of the universe, is there any 
ooe like to a Buddha in goodness and wisdom — ^much less, 
then, a greater/' And he described to them the qualities 
of the Three Oems as they are laid down in the Scripture 
passages beginning, '' Whatever creatures there may be^ 
etc., the Successor of the Prophets is announced to be 
the Chief of alL'' And again, '' Whatsoever treasure there 
be here or in other worlds,'' etc And again, '* From the 
chief of all pleasant things," eto. 

And he said, ''Whatever disciples, men or women, 
have taken as their refuge the Three Oems endowed with 
these glorious qualities, they will never be bom in hell ; 
but freed from birth in any place of punishment, they 
will bo reborn in heaven, and enter into exceeding bliss. 
You, therefore, by leaving so safe a refuge, and placing 
your reliance on other teaching, have done wrong." 

And here the following passages should be quoted to 
show that those who, for the sake of Perfection and Sal* 
vation, have taken refuge in the Three Oems, will not be 
reborn in places of punishment : — 

Those who have put their trust in Buddha, 
They will not go to a world of pain : 
Having put off this mortal coil. 
They will enter some heavenly body I 
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Those wlio liave put their trust in tlie Truth, 
They will not go to a world of pain : 
Having put off this mortal eoil. 
They will enter some heuTenly body t 

Those who have put their faith in the Order, 
They will not go to a world of pain : 
Having put off this mortal eoil. 
They will enter some heavenly body t 

They go to many a refuge-^ 
To the moimtains and the foreit • • • • 
(and so on down to) 

Having gone to this as their refuge^ i 

They are freed from every pain.^ i 

The above was not all the discourse which the Teaehor 
uttered to them. He also said, '' Disciples ! the medita* 
tion on the Buddha, the Truth, and the Order, gives Hbm 
Entrance and the Fruit of the First Path, and ol tha 
Second, and of the Third, and of the Fourth.'* And 
having in this way laid down the Truth to them, ba 
added, ''You have, done wrong to reject so great 
salvation ! ** 

And here the fact of the gift of the Paths to thoee wba 
meditate on the Buddha, the Order, and the Truth, might 
be shown from the following and other similar passages: 
" There is one thing, O mendicants, which, if practised 
with increasing intensity, leads to complete weariness d 
the vanities of the world, to the end of longings^ to Hbm 
destruction of excitement^ to peace of mind* to higher 
knowledge, to complete enlightenment, to Nirvina. What 
is that one thing P The meditation on the Boddhaa*** 

Having thus exhorted the disciples in many way% tka 
Blessed One said, '' Disciples I formerly, too^ men tmstinf 
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to their own reason foolishly mistook for a refuge. that 
which was no refuge, and becoming the prey of demoni 
in a wilderness haunted by evil spirits, came to a dis- 
astrous end. Whilst those who adhered to the absolute^ 
the certain, the right belief, found good fortune in that 
very desert'* And when he had thus spoken, he remained 
silent. 

Then Anatha Pi^dika, the house-lord, arose from his 
seat, and did obeisance to the Blessed One,^and exalted 
him, and bowed down before him with clasped hands, and 
said, ''Now, at least, Lord! the foolishness of these 
disciples in breaking with the best refuge is made plain 
to us. But how those self-sufficient reasoners were 
destroyed in the demon-haunted desert, while those who 
held to the truth were saved, is hid from us, though it 
is known to you* May it please the Blessed One to make 
this matter known to us, as one causing the full moon to 
rise in the sky I " 

Then the Blessed One said, " householder I it was 
precisely with the object of resolving the doubts of the 
world that for countless ages I have practised the Ten 
Cardinal Virtues,^ and have so attained to perfect know- 
ledge. Listen, then, and give ear attentively, as if yon 
were filling up a golden measure with the most costly 
essence ! " Having thus excited the merchants attention^ 
he made manifest that which had been conoealed by 
change of birth, — setting free, as it were, the full moon 
from the bosom of a dark snow-doud* 



Once upon a time in the country of Easi and the city 
of Benares, there was a king called Brahma-datta. The 
Bodisat was at that time bom in a merchant's family; 
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and in due courso he grew up, and went about traffiddng 
with five hundred bullock-carta. Sometimes he traTeDed 
from east to west, and sometimes from west to east At 
Benares too there was another young merchant^ stupid, 
dull, and unskilful in resource. 

Now the Bodisat collected in Benares merchandise of 
great value, and loaded it in five hundred bullock-earta^ 
and made them ready for a journey. And that foolisli 
merchant likewise loaded five hundred carts^ and got 
them ready to start 

Then the Bodisat thought^ ''If this foolish yoimg 
merchant should come with me, the road will not suffios 
for the thousand carts, all traTeUing together ; the msQ 
will find it hard to get wood and water, and the bolloeks 
to get grass. Either he or I ought to go on first** 

And sending for him he told him as much; sayings 
" We two can't go together. Will you go on in franl^ 
or come on after me P " 

And that other thought^ '' It will be much better for 
me to go first I shall travel on a road that is not cut 
up, the oxen will eat grass that has not been touolied, 
and for the men there will be curry-stufis, of which the 
best have not been picked ; the water wiU be undistubed ; 
and I shall sell my goods at what price I like.** 80 hs 
said, " I, friend, will go on first" 

But the Bodisat saw that it would be better to go 
second : for thus it occurred to him, ''Those who go m 
front will make the rough places plain, whilst I shall 
go over the ground they have traversed : — ^the old rank 
grass will have been eaten by the oxen that havo gODO 
first, whilst my oxen will ..eat the freshly grown and 
tender shoots: — for the men there will be the 
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curry-stuffs that have grown where the old was picked: — 
where there is no water these others will dig and get 
supplies, whilst we shall drink from the wells that they 
have dug: — and haggling about prices too is killing 
work ; whereas by going afterwards, I shall sell my goods 
at the prices they have established.'* So seeing all these 
advantageSy he said, '' Well, friend, you may go on firsf 

The foolish merchant said, '' Very well, then I '' yoked 
his waggons and started; and in due course passed 
beyond the inhabited country, and came to the border 
of the wilderness. 

Now there are five kinds of wildernesses^ those that 
have become so by reason of thieves, of wild beasts^ of 
the want of water, of the presence of demons, and of 
insufficiency of food ; and of these this wilderness was 
demon-haunted and waterless.^ So the merchant placed 
great water-pots on his carts^ and filled them with water, 
and then entered the desert, which was sixty leagues 
across. 

But, when he had reached the middle of the desert^ 
the demon who dwelt there thought, " I will make these 
fellows throw away the water they have brought; and 
having thus destroyed their power of resistance^ I will 
eat them every one 1 " 

80 he created a beautiful carriage drawn by milk-white 
bulls ; and attended by ten or twelve demons with bowi 
and arrows, and swords and shields, in their hands, he 
went to meet the merchant, seated like a lord in his 
carriage, — but adorned with a garland of water-lilies^ 
with his hair and clothes all wet, and his carriage wheels 
begrimed with mud. His attendants too went before 

> AgloMrepettitheMdflteriptioiiiitioiiitwbslgraitarkQi^ 
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and after him, with tbeir Hair and dotliet all wet» dedced 
with garlanda of white lotaaefl, carrying bnnehes of red 
lotuses, eating the edible stalks of water-plants^ and with 
drops of water and mud trickling from fhenL 

Now the chiefs of trading caravans, whenever a head* 
wind blows, ride in their carriage in front, sorronnded by 
their attendants, and thus escape the dust ; and when it 
blows from behind, they, in the same manner, ride behind. 
At that time there was a hepdwind, so the merchant went 
in front. 

As the demon saw him coming, he turned his carriage 
out of the way, and greeted him kindly, saying, '* Where 
are you going to P" 

And the merchant hurrying his carriage oat of the way, 
made room for the carts to pass, and waiting besde hia^ 
said to the demon, "We have come thus far from Benarea. 
And you I see with lotus wreaths, and water-liliea ia 
your hands, eating lotus stalks, soiled with dirt^ and 
dripping with water and mud. Pray, does it rain on the 
roud you have come by, and are there tanks there c o v e red 
with water-plants P ** 

No sooner hod the demon heard that, than he answered; 
"What is this that you sayP Yonder streak is greea 
forest ; from thence onwards the whole country abooada 
with water, it is always raining, the pools are fall« and 
here and there are ponds covered with lotusea.** And ae 
the carts passed by one after another, he asked, ** Where 
are you going with these carte P** 

" To such and such a country," was the reply. 

"And in this cart, and in thi% what have yon gotP** 
he. 
Such and such thinga.** 
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** This cart coming last comes along very Heavily, what 
is there in this one P" 

" There's water in that" 

** You have done right to bring water as far as this ; 
but further on there's no need of it. In front of you 
there's plenty of water. Break the pots and pour away 
the water, and go on at your ease." Then he added, 
" Do you go on, we have already delayed too long I " and 
himself went on a little, and as soon as he was out of 
sight, went back to the demons' hcnne. 

And that foolish merchant^ in his folly, accepted the 
demon's word, and had his pots broken, and the water 
poured away (without saving even a cupful), and sent on 
the carts. And before them there was not the least water. 
And the men, having nothing to drink, became weary. 
And journeying on till sunset, they unyoked the waggons, 
and ranged them in a circle, and tied the oxen to the 
wheels. And there was neither water for the oxen, nor 
could the men cook their rice. And the wom*out men 
fell down here and there and slqpi. 

And at the end of the night the demons came up from 
their demon city, and slew them all, both men and oxen, 
and ate their flesh, and went away leaving their bones 
behind. So on account of one foolish young merchant 
these all came to destruction, and their bones were scat* 
tered to all the points of the compass I And the five 
hundred carts stood there just as they had been loaded I 

Now for a month and a half after the foolish merchant 
had started, the Bodisat waited ; and then left the city, 
and went straight on till he came to the mouth of the 
desert There he fiUed the vessels, and laid up a plentiful 
store of water, and had the drum beaten in the encamp- 
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ment to call tlie men together, and addressed them thus : 
'' Without asking me, let not eren a cnpfnl ol water be 
used! There are poisonous trees in the wildemeM: 
without asking me, let not a leaf nor a flower nor a fmit 
you have not eaten before, be eaten I '' And when he had 
thus exhorted his followers, he entered the desert with his 
five hundred waggons. 

When he had reached the middle of the desert, that 
demon, in the same way as before, showed himself to the 
Bodisat as if he were coming from the opposite directioii. 
The Bodisat knew him as soon as he saw him, thinking 
thus: "There is no water in this wildemeM; its Terj 
name is the arid desert. This fellow is red-eyed and bold, 
and throws no shadow. The foolish merchant who went 
on before me will doubtless have been persuaded by this 
fellow to throw away all his water; will haTe been 
wearied out ; and, with all his people, hare fidlen a pNj« 
But he doesn't know, methinks^ how dever I am, and hov 
fertile in resource.*' 

Then he said to him, ''Begone I We are tra?elliiig 
merchants, and don't throw away the water we've got till 
we see some more ; and as soon as we do see it» we nndur 
stand quite well how to lighten carts by throwing om 
away I " 

The demon went on a little way, and when he got o«t 
of sight, returned to his demon city. When the 
were gone, his men said to the Bodisat, *' Sir I those 
told us that yonder was the beginning of the green fofeel» 
and from there onwards it was always raining. Thej had 
all kinds of lotuses with them in garlands and braiiehe% 
and were chewing the edible lotus-stalks; their elodus 
and hair were all wet, and they came dripping with 
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Let US tlirow away the water, and go on qoicldj with 
UgHt carta!" 

And when be Heard wliat they said, the Bodisat made 
the waggons halt, and collecting all his men, put the 
question to them, "Have you ever heard anybody say 
tbat there was any hike or pond in this desertf '* 

" We never beard so.** 

'' And now some men are saying that -it rains on the 
other side of that stretch of green forest How far can a 
rain-wind be felt P** 

** About a league, Sir.** 

"Now does the rain-wind reach the body of any one of 
yottP** 

•* No, Sir.*' 

''And how far off is the top of a rain-dond yisibleP** 

''About a league, Sir.** 

"Now does any one of you see the top of a single 
doudP** 

"No one. Sir.** 

"How far off can a flash of lightning be seenP** 

" Four or five leagues. Sir.** 

" Now has the least flash of lightning been seen by any 
oneof youP** 

"No, Sir.** 

"How far off can thunder be heaidP** 

"A league or two. Sir.** 

" Now has any of you heard the thunderP** 

"No, Sir.** 

" These fellows are not men, they are demons I They 
must have come to make us throw away our water with 
the hope of destroying us in our weakness. The foolish 
young merchant who went on before us had no power of 
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resoiirce. No doubt be has let himself be penuaded to 
throw away his supply of water, and has laUen a prej to 
these fellows. His waggons will be standing there jnit 
as they were loaded. We shall find them to-day. Go on 
as quickly as you can, and don't throw away a angle 
half -pint of water I '' 

TVith these words he sent them forward ; and going Oft 
he found the five hundred carts as they had been loaded, 
and the bones of men and oxen scattered abonk And ba 
hod his waggons unyoked, and ranged in a ciide so aa to 
form a strong encampment; and he bad the men and 
oxen fed betimes, and the oxen made to lie down in the 
midst of the men. And he himself took the OTeia e e r a of 
the company, and stood on guard with a drawn awotd 
through the three watches of the night, and waited lor 
the dawn. And quite early the next day ba saw that 
everything that should be done was done^ and the oseo 
fed ; and leaving such carts as were weak be took atioiig 
ones, and throwing away goods of little Talna be loaded 
goods of greater value. And arriving at the pr o p oaed 
mart, he sold his merchandise for two or three times the 
cost price, and with all his company retamed to bis 
city. 



And when he had told this story, the Teadier added, 
" Thus, householder, long ago those who relied on their 
own reason came to destruction, while those who bald to 
the truth escaped the hands of the demons^ went wbitWr 
they had wished to go, and got back again to their owm 
place." And it was when bo bad beeoma a Bnddba thai 
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lie uttered the fonowing verse belonging to this lesson on 
Holding to the Trutli ; and thus uniting the two stories^ 
lie said — 

1. Some speak that wliicli none can question ; 
Mere logicians speak not so. 
The wise man knows that this is so^ 
And takes for true what is the truth! 

Thus the Blessed One taught those disciples the lesson 
regarding trutL '' Life according to the Truth confers 
the three happy conditions of existence here below, and 
the six joys of the Brahmalokas in the heaven of deligkt^ 
and finally leads to the attainment of Arahatship; but 
life according to the XTntrue leads to rebirth in the lour 
hells and among the five lowest grades of man.'* He also 
proclaimed the Four Truths in sixteen ways. And at the 
end of the discourse on the Truths all those five Hundred 
disciples were established in the Fruit of Conversion. 

The Teacher having finished the discourse, and told the 
double narrative, established the connexion,^ and summed 
up the Jataka by concluding, '* The, foolish young mer^ 
chant of that time was Devadatta, his men were Deva^ 
datta's followers. The wise young merchants men were 
the attendants of the Buddha, and the wise young mer- 
chant was I myself/' 



END OF THE 8T0RT ON HOLDIKO TO THB TRUTH. 

1 That 11, 1 tbink, between the penoni in the ftory <m the one btad, tad 
the Buddha and hia contcnporariea on the other : not, M Chfldert aaji (nndv 
«miiminMQ, between the atorj and ^ maxim. 
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VANNUPATHA JITAEA. 



The Sandy Boad. 



'' The Determined Onet!* etc. — ^This disoonne was attend 
by the Blessed One while at SavatthL Aboat whatf 
About a mendicant who had no peneTeranoe. 

For whilst the Successor of the Propbeta^ we are told^ 
was staying at Savatthi, a young man of good lamfly 
dwelling there went to Jetavana, and beard a disooime 
from the Teacher. And with converted heart be mw tlie 
evil result of lusts, and entered the Order. When be bad 
passed the five years of noviciate, be learnt two aoBi* 
maries of doctrine, and applied himself to tbe j^aotioe ol 
meditation. And receiving from tbe Teacher a witaHir 
subject as a starting-point for thought^ be retired to a 
forest. There he proceeded to pass tbe rainy eeaeon ; \nX 
after three months of constant endeavour, he waa unable 
to obtain even the least bint or presentiment of tbe at- 
tainment of insight^ Then it occurred to bim, ^llie 

> The Baddhitto had no pra]rer; th«tr n]?atioB rniwiirtf ia a mU* 
prodacfd inward chan)^. Thu coald he hrooght tbovt ia T tri ow ^v^Vk mm 
of which wai the kind of mediutioa here referred to (jrtMM«ffAiiM),Hifiw 
to a firm conrictioo of the inpermaoence of all finite thbft. Aa tfwr im 
leads to Rome, to any finite omect maj be tekea m Um itefiuif-poiM Am 
which thought may be taken, bj fradoally iBrrcnaiBg itept, wma to lk« {»• 
finite ; and to acuutre a lenie of the prop<irtioB of thian, aa4 imHm Ika 
intipiificance of the indiridoal. Tbe BBaaaieted mind of Um igMtaal vmM 
naturally find difficulty in doing this ; and crrteia mBplw W Ika way ia 



which it mij;ht be done were accordingly worked oal; aM a dlaciala 
ro to hit teacher, and auk bim te reeomaieBd which waj W ^kMHi 
bot the difciplt must work oal hit owa talifhteaaaal 
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Teacher said there were four kinds of men; I must 
belong to the lowest class. In this birth there will be» I 
think, neither Path nor Fruit for me. What is the good 
of my dwelling in the forest P Itetuming to the Teacher, 
I will live in the sight of the glorious person of the 
Buddha, and within hearing of the sweet sound of the 
Law." And he returned to Jetayana. 

His friends and intimates said to him, "Brother, you 
received from the Teacher a subject of meditation, and 
left us to devote yourself to religious solitude; and 
now you have come back, and have given yourself up 
again to the pleasures of social intercourse. Have you 
then really attained the utmost aim of those who have 
given up the world? Have you escaped transmigra^ 
tionP"» 

"Brethren! I have gained neither the Path nor the 
Fruit thereof. I have come to the conclusion that I am 
fated to be a useless creature; and so have come back 
and given up the attempt'' 

"You have done wrong. Brother! after taking vows 
according to the religion of the Teacher whose firmness 
is so immovable, to have given up the attempt. Come^ 
let us show this matter to the Buddha.'' And they took 
him to the Teacher. ^^ 

When the Teacher saw them, he said, "I see^ O 
mendicants! that you have brought this brother here 
against his wilL What has he done P" 

"Lord! this brother having taken the vows in so 
sanctifying a faith, has abandoned the endeavour to ao* 
complish the aim of a member of the Order, and has oome 
back to us." 

Then the Teacher said to him, "Is it true you have 
given up trying P" 

' A foeccwfbl K^mmnWKanm^ • complete realixatioii of tlie relatioa of Iks 
isdividiul to the greet Sam of ell things, will leed to that eenae ol brother^ 
hood, of humility, of holy celm, which ii the ** otmoit tim,** Til. Nirriaa, asd 
iBTolfei, M iti reenlti eeetpe from tnannignilioa. 
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" It is true, Blessed One I '' was the reply. 

" How is it, brother, that you, who have now taken the 
TOWS according to such a system, have proTed yourself 
to be — ^not a man of few desires, contented, separate from 
the world, perseyering in effort — but so irresolute I Why, 
formerly you were fuU of determination. By your energy 
alone the men and bullocks of five hundred waggons 
obtained water in the sandy desert, and were saTed. 
How is it that you give up trying, now P" 

Then by those few words that brother was established 
in resolution I 

But the others, hearing that story, besought of the 
Blessed One, saying, " Lord ! We know that this brother 
has given up trying now ; and yet you tell how formeily 
by his energy alone the men and bullocks of five hundred 
waggons obtained water in the sandy desert, and were 
saved. Tell us how this was." 

" Listen, then, mendicants I" said the Blessed One : 
and having thus excited their attention, he made manifest 
a thing concealed through change of birth. 



Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, in the coimtry of Easi, the future Buddha was 
bom in a merchant's family ; and when he grew up, he 
went about trafficking with five hundred carta. 

One day he arrived at a sandy desert twenty leagues 
across. The sand in that desert was so fine, that when 
taken in the closed fist, it could not be kept in the hand. 
After the sun had risen it became as hot as a mass of 
charcoal, so that no man could walk on it. Those^ there- 
fore, who had to travel over it took wood, and water, and 
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oil, and rice in tbeir carts; and travelled during the 
night And at daybreak they formed an encampment^ 
and spread an awning over it, .and taking their meals 
early, they passed the day sitting in the shade. At sunset 
they supped; and when the ground had become cool, 
they yoked their oxen and went on. The travelling was 
like a voyage over the sea : a so-called land-pilot had to 
be chosen, and he brought the caravan safe to the other 
side by his knowledge of the start. 

On this occasion the merchant of our story traversed 
the desert in that way. And when he had passed over 
fifty-nine leagues he thought, ''Now in one more night 
we shall get out of the sand,'' and after supper he directed 
the wood and water to be thrown away, and the waggons 
to be yoked; and so set out. The pilot had cushions 
arranged on the foremost cart, and lay down looking at 
the stars, and directing them where to drive. But worn 
out by want of rest during the long march, he fell asleep^ 
and did not perceive that the oxen had turned round and 
taken the same road by which they had come. 

The oxen went on the whole night through. Towards 
dawn the pilot woke up, and, observing the stars^ called 
out, '' Stop the waggons, stop the waggons I " The day 
broke just as they had stopped, and were drawing up the 
carts in a line. Then the men cried out^ ''Why, this is 
the very encampment we left yesterday I Our wood and 
water is all gone I We are lost ! '' And unyoking the 
oxen, and spreading the canopy over their heads, they lay 
down, in despondency, each one under his wag g on. 

But the Bodisat, saying to himself, " If I lose heart, all 
these will perish,'* walked about while the morning was 
yet cooL And on seeing a tuft of Eusa-grassy he thought^ 
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"This most liave grown by attracting some water wliiek 
there most be beneath it." 

And he mode them bring a hoe and dig in that ipok 
And they dug sixty cubits deep. And when ihey had got 
thus far, the spade of the diggers struck on a rock : and 
as soon as it struck, they all gave up in despair. 

But the Bodisat thought^ ** There muH be water under 
that rock/' and descending into the well, he got upon the 
stone, and, stooping down, applied his ear to il^ and 
tested the sound of it. And he heard the sound of water 
gurgling beneath. And he got out, and called his pegei 
" My lad, if you give up now, we shall all be loet Doo*l 
you lose heart Take this iron hammer, and go dowm 
into the pit» and give the rock a good Uow/' 

The lad obeyed, and though they all stood by ia 
despair, he went down fuU of determinationy and stmek 
at the stone. And the rock split in two^ and fell below^ 
and no longer blocked up the stream. And water roee till 
its brim was the height of a palm-tree in thewdL And 
they all drank of the water, and bathed in it. Then thij 
split up their extra yokes and axles, and cooked rioe^ and 
ate it, and fed their oxen with it And when the earn 
set, they put up a flag by the well, and went to the plaee 
appointed. There they sold their merchandise at double 
and treble profit, and returned to their own home^ and 
lived to a good old age, and then passed away aooordiay 
to their deeds. And the Bodisat gave gifts, and did 
virtuous acts, and passed away according to his deeds. 
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When the Buddha liad told the story, he^ as Buddha, 
uttered the Terse — 

2. The men of firm resolve -dug on into the sand. 
Till in the very road they found whereof to drink. 
And so the wise, strong by continuing effort, 
Finds — ^if he weary not — ^Rest for his heart 1 

When he had thus discoursed, he declared the Four 
Truths. And when he had concluded, the despairing 
priest was established in the highest Fruit, in Arahatship 
(which is Nirvfina). 

After the Teacher had told the two stories, he formed 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, by saying, 
in conclusion, ** The page who at that time despaired not, 
but broke the stone, and gave water to the multitude, was 
this brother without perseTerance : the other men were 
the attendants on the Buddha; and the caravan leader was 
Imysell" 

sun OF THE STORT OF THB SANDT BOAD. 
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SERI-VlNIJA JlTAKA. 

The Harohant of SirL 

''If you fail here,'' «fc.— This diaooune, too, the Ble«ed 
One uttered, whfle staying at Savatthi, about a monk 
who was discouraged in his efforts to obtain tpiritoal 
enlightenment. * 

For we are told that when he too was broogbt up \fj 
the brethren in the same manner as before, the Teadier 
said, " Brother ! you who haye given up trying, after 
taking the vows according to a system so well fitted to 
lead you to the Paths and Fruit thereof, will sorrow loog^ 
like the Seriva trader when he had lost the golden 
worth a hundred thousand.'' 

The monks asked the Blessed One to explain to 
the matter. The Blessed One made manifest tbat wbiek 
had been hidden by change of birth* 



Long ago, in the fifth dispensation before the 
one, the Bodisat was a dealer in tin and brass wai% 
named Seriva, in the country of that name. TUs Serine 
together with another dealer in tin and brass ware^ wbo 
was an avaricious man, crossed the river TSla-viha^ and 
entered the town called Andha-pura. And dividany tka 
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streets of the city between them, the Bodisat went roond 
selling his goods in the street allotted to him, while the 
other took the street that fell to him* 

Now in that city there was a wealthy &mQy reduced 
to abject poyerty. All the sons and brothers in the 
family had died, and all its property had been lost Only 
one girl and her grandmother were left; and those two 
gained their living by serving others for hire. There 
was indeed in the house the vessel of gold out of which 
the head of the house used to eat in the days of its 
prosperity ; but it was covered with dirt» and had long 
lain neglected and unused among the pots and pans. And 
they did not even know that it was of gold* 

At that time the avaricious hawker, as he was going 
along, calling out, '' Buy my water-pots I Buy my water- 
pots ! " came to the door of their house. When the gud 
saw him, she said to her grandmother, ** Mother I do buy 
me an ornament. 

'' But we are poor, dear. What shall we give in ex- 
change for it P '' 

''This dish of ours is no use to us; you can give that 
away and get one.'' 

The old woman called the hawker, and after asking 
him to take a seat, gave him the dish, and said, ''Will 
you take this, Sir, and give something to your little sister^ 
for it P" 

The hawker took the dish, and thought, "This must be 
gold ! " And turning it round, he scratched a line on its 
back with a needle, and found that it was so. Then 
hoping to get the dish without giving them anything^ he 
said, " What is this worth P It is not even worth a half* 
> Oa tliii mode of politeiw set abon^ p. 7i. 
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penny/' And throwing it on the ground, he got up irom, 
his seat^ and went awa j. 

Now, it was aUowed to either hawker to enter the atie e i 
which the other had left And the Bodisat came into tliai 
street, and calling oat» '' Buy my water-pot^" came up to 
the door of that yery house. And the girl qpoke to lier 
grandmother as hefore. But the grandmother said, ** Mj 
child, the dealer who came just now threw the dish oa 
the floor, and went away ; what have I now got to giT* 
him in exchange P " - 

" That merchant^ mother dear, was a surly man ; but 
this one looks pleasant^ and has a kind yoioe : perehano^ 
he may take iV* 

" Call him, then," said she. 

So she called him. And when he had come in and 
down, they gave him the dish. He saw that it 
gold, and said, ** Mother ! this dish is worth a hundred 
thousand. All the goods in my pos sessi on are not equal 
to it in Talue ! " 

" But, Sir, a hawker who came just now threw it oo Hhm 
ground, and went away, saying it was not worth a half* 
penny. It must have been changed into gold hj ibm 
power of your yirtue, so we make you a preaent of iL 
Give us some trifle for it, and take it" 

The Bodisat gave them all the cash he had in hand 
(five hundred pieces), and all his stock-in-trade^ wortk 
five hundred more. He asked of them only to let him 
keep eight pennies, and the bag and the yoke that 
he used to carry his things with. And these he took 
and departed. 

And going quickly to the riyer-side, he gaye tboaa eight 
pennies to a boatman, and got into the boai» 
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But that covetous hawker came back to the House, and 
said : *^ Bring out that dish^ Pll give you something for 
itl*' 

Then she scolded him^ and said, ''You said our. gold 
dish, worth a hundred thousand, was not worth a half- 
penny. But a just dealer, who seems to be your master,^ 
gave us a thousand for it, and has taken it away/' 

When he heard this he called out, ''Through this 
fellow I haTo lost a golden pot worth — 0, worth a 
hundred thousand ! He has ruined me altogether I '' And 
bitter sorrow overcame him, and he was unable to retain 
his presence of mind ; and he lost all self-command. And 
scattering the money he had, and all the goods, at the 
door of the house, he seized as a club the yoke by which 
he had carried them, and tore off his clothes, and pursued 
after the Bodisat 

When he reached the river-side, he saw the Bodisat 
going away, and he cried out, " Hallo^ Boatman I stop 
theboati'' 

But the Bodisat said, " Don't stop I '' and so prevented 
that. And as the other gazed and gazed at the departing 
Bodisat, he was torn with violent grief; his heart grew 
hot, and blood flowed from his mouth until his heart 
broke — ^like tank-mud in the heat of the sun I 

Thus harbouring hatred against the Bodisat, he brought 
about on that very spot his own destruction. This was 
the first time that Devadatta harboured hatred against the 
Bodisat 

But the Bodisat gave gifts, and did other good aots^ 
and passed away acoording to his deeds. 

* The retdor will not take tbit too lerioiiilT. The oU lad?*! moib ' 
u Mfily here to irony ti her fratitode tbore finds eTprciiiaB a isttoj. 
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It was when the Buddha had finished this disooime^ 
that he, as Buddha, uttered the following v erso ■ 

3. If in this present time of Oraoe^ 
You fail to reach the Ilappy State ;^ 
Long will you suffer deep Remorse 
Like this trading man of Seriva. 

So the Teacher, discoursing in such a manner aa to 
lead up to the subject of Arahatship, dwelt on the Four 
Truths. And at the end of the discourse the monk wlio 
had given up in despondency was established in tlie 
highest Fruit — that is, in Nirvftna. 

And when the Teacher had told the double stoiy, ]|« 
made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka bj ooo* 
eluding, " The then foolish dealer was Devadattai bat Um 
wise dealer was I mysell'' 



END OF TIIE STORT OF TlIB MERCHAlfT OP SkBI« 



1 What the Ilappj State ia wiU perhapa baal be 
enumeration of ita aix diriaiona: 1. Faith. S. Modeilj. S. Ihm «l 
fiinning. 4. Learning. 6. Encrjnr. 6. Preteaea of Miad. Thii Bi^py 
State can onlj be reactied in a blrtn aa a man. If beiaf bora •§ s wm^ mm 
neglects the talratioa then within OBe*a reach, oot may poaa ambj aM ia 
other birthf before a '* time of mm '* cornea rooad agm. Il {■ fillj |» 
expect salvation in tome other and future world; il eas ealj be 
and now. 
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CULLAKA-SETTHI JITAKA. 

The Story of ChnUaka fhe Treasnrar. 

'' The wise, far-tmng man*^ etc. — This discourse the 
Blessed One uttered, while at Jivaka's Mongo-groye near 
Rajagaha, concerning tlie Elder whose name was Boadling 
the Younger. 

Now here it ought to be explained how Roadling the 
Younger came to be bom. The daughter of a wealthj 
house in Rajagahay thej saj, had contracted an intimacy 
with a slaye, and being afraid that people would find oat 
what she had done, she said to him, '' We can't stay here. 
If my parents discoyer this wrongdoing, they will tear us 
in pieces. Let us go to some far-off country, and dwell 
there.'' So, taking the few things they had, they went 
out priyately together to go and dwell in some plaoe^ it 
did not matter where, where they would not be known. 

And settling in a certain place, they liyed together 
there, and she conceiyed. And when she was far gone 
with child, she consulted with her husband, saying, ** I 
am far gone with child ; and it will be hard for botli of 
us if the confinement were to take place where I haye no 
friends and relations. Let us go home again I ^ 

But he let the days slip by, saying all the whQe^ ** Let 
us go to-day ; let us go to-morrow." 

^ The introductory story to this Jfttakt it osed in Bogcn*! B%Mh Mf o% k i f 9 
Pmrttblfy pp. 61-68, tf the introdoction to t different Birth Storr. YeiM S5 
of the Dntmwmpvdm is said by the Commentator on that book (Fa— bSB, 
p. 181) to hare been spoken of little Roadling, and it would fli ymj splly 
to the present story about 
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Then she thought^ ''This sQIy fellow dares not go 
home because his offence has been ao great But pare&te 
are, after all, true friends. Whether lie goes or not^ it 
will be better for me to go.** 

So, as soon as he had gone out| she set her house in 
order, and telling her nearest neighbours that she was 
going to her own home, she started on her waj. The 
man returned to the house ; and when he could not find 
her, and learned on inquiry from the neighbours that she 
had gone home, he followed her quickly, and came up to 
her halfway on the road. There the pains of labour had 
just seized her. And he accosted her, saying, ''Wift^ 
what is this P " 

" Husband, I have giyen birth to a son," replied sha. 

" What shall we do now P " said he. 

'' The very thing we were going home for has happened 
on the road. What's the use of going there P Let us 
stop ! " 

So saying, they both agreed to stop. And as the child 
was born on the road, they called him Roadling. Now 
not long after she conceived again, and all took place as 
before ; and as that child too was bom on the road, they 
called the firstborn Great Roadling, and the second Littk 
Roadling. And taking the two babies with them, they 
went back to the place where they were living. 

And whilst they were living there this child of the 
road heard other children talking about imcles, and 
grandfathers, and grandmothers ; and he asked his 
mother, saying, "Mother, the other boys talk of their 
uncles, and grandfathers, and grandmothers. Ilave we 
no relations P" 

'' Certainly, my dear ! You have no relations here, 
but you have a grandfather, a rich gentleman, at Raja* 
gaha ; and there you have plenty of relations." 

** Then why don't we go there, mother P ** said he. 

Then she told him the reason of their not going. But 
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when the chfldren spoke to her again and again about 
it» she said to her husband, ''These children are con* 
tinuall J troubling me. Can our parents kill us and eat 
us when they see us ? Come, let us make the boys ac- 
quainted wilh their relatives on the grandfather^s side.'' 

''Well, I myself daren't meet them &ce to face^ but I 
will take you there." 

"Very well, then; any way you like: the children 
ought to be made acquainted with their grandfather^s 
family." 

So they two took the children, and in due course 
arriyed at Rajagaha, and put up at a chowltrie (a public 
resting-place) at the gate of the town. And the mother, 
taking the two boys, let her parents know of her arriyaL 
When they heard the message, they sent her back word 
to the following effect : "To be without sons and daughters 
is an unheard-of thing among ordinary people ;^ but these 
two haye sinned so deeply against us, that they cannot 
stand in our sight. Let them take such and such a sum, 
and go and dwell whereyer they two may like. But the 
children they may send here." And their daughter took 
the money her parents sent, and handing oyer her 
children to the messengers, let them ga 

And the children grew up in their grandfather's house. 
Little Roadling was much the younger of the two, but 
Great Roadling used to go with his grandfather to hear 
the Buddha preach ; and by constantly hearing the Truth 
from the mouth of the Teacher himself, his mind turned 
towards renunciation of the world. And he said to his 
grandfather, " If you would allow it, I should enter the 
Order." 

" What are you saying, my child ? " answered the old 
man. " Of all persons in the world I would rather haye 
you enter the Order. Become a monk by all means, if 

* Litenillj, <* thota subject to transmigntioii,'* tliat ii, tliote wbo art 
not Arabati. whose natonl desires baye not giTes way before iBtenst rdi- 
gioQs oonrktioQ. 
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you feel yourself able to do so/' So, granting Ids request^ 
lie took him to the Teacher. 

The Teacher said, " What, Sir, have you then a son P •* 

" Yes, my Lord, this lad is my grandson, and he wanta 
to take the vows under yon." 

The Teacher called a monk, and told him to ordain the 
lad : and the monk, repeating to him the formula of 
meditation on the perishable nature of the human body,^ 
received him as a novice into the Order. After he had 
learnt by heart much scripture, and had readied the fall 
age required, he was received into full membership ; and 
applying himself to earnest thought, he attained the state 
of an Arahat. And whilst he was thus himself enjoying 
the delight which arises from wise and holy thoughts, and 

wise and holy life, he considered whether he could not* 
procure the same bliss for Little Boadling. 

So he went to his grandfather, and said : ** If, noble 
Sir, you will grant me your consent, I will receive Little 
Roadling into the Order 1 '' 

" Ordain him, reverend Sir," was the reply. The Elder 
accordingly initiated Little Roadling, and taught him to 
live in accordance with the Ten Commandments. But 
though he had reached the noviciate. Little Roadling was 
dull, and in four months he could not get by heart even 
this one verse — 

As a sweet-smelling Eokanada lily 
Blooming all fragrant in the early dawn. 
Behold the Sage, bright with exceeding glory 
E'en as the burning sun in the vault of heaven I 

For long ago, we are told, in the time of Eassapa the 
Buddha, he had been a monk, who, having acquired 
learning himself, had laughed to scorn a dull brother as 

1 Taea'paneaha-JcMmmmiihana^. a fommla alwap repeftted «i <Im 
tioD of a norice. The woiidi of it wOl be found in Ihckioa't Upt^ 
Kamnmvaea, p. 7. Comptre alio tbe note aboTt, p. 147. 

TOL. I. 11 
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he was learning a recitation. That brother was so oyer- 
whelmed with confusion by his contempt^ that he oonld 
neither commit to memory^ nor recite the passage. In 
consequence of this conduct he now, though initiated, 
became dull ; he forgot each line he leamt as soon as he 
learnt the next ; and whilst he was trying to learn this 
one verse four months had passed away. 

Then his elder brother said to him: ''Boadling, you 
are not fit for this discipline. In four months you haye 
not been able to learn a single stanza, how can you hope 
to reach the utmost aim of those who have given up the 
world P GK) away, out of the monastery I '' And he 
expelled him. But Little Boadling, out of love for the 
religion of the Buddhas, did not care for a layman's life. 

Now at that time it was the elder Boadling^s duty to 
regulate the distribution of food to the monks. And the 
nobleman Jivaka brought many sweet-scented flowers^ 
and going to his Mango-grove presented them to the 
Teacher, and listened to the discourse. Then, rimng 
from his seat, he saluted the Buddha, and going up to 
Great Roadling, asked him, ''How many brethren are 
there with the Teacher f 

** About five hundred,'' was the repty. 

** Will the Buddha and the five hundred brethren come 
and take their morning meal to-morrow at our house P ** 

** One called Little Boadling^ disciple^ is dull, and 
makes no progress in the &ith ; but I accept the invita- 
tion for all excepting him." 

Little Itoodling overheard this, and thought, ** Though 
accepting for so many monks^ the Elder accepts in such 
a manner as to leave me out. Surely my brother's love 
for me has been broken. What's the good of this dis- 
pline to me nowP I must become a layman, and give 
alms, and do such good deeds as laymen can." And early 
the next day he went away, saying he would re-enter 
the world. 
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Now tlie Teadier^ very early in the mornings when lie 
surveyed the world, became aware of this matter.^ And 
going out before bim, be remained walking jx^ and down 
by the gateway on the road along which Little Boadling 
would have to pass. And Little Boadling, as lie left the 
house, saw the Teacher, and going up to him, paid him 
reverence. Then the Teacher said to him, ''How now. 
Little Roadling ! whither are yon going at this time in 
the morning P '* 

''Lord! my brother has expelled me, so I am gmng 
away to wander again in the ways of the woild I " 

" Little Roadling ! It was under me that yoor pro- 
fession of religion took place. When your brother ex* 
polled you, why did you not come to me? What will a 
layman's life advantage you ? You may stay with me I ^ ' 

And he took Little Roadling, and seated him in front 
of his own apartment, and gave him a piece of very white 
cloth, created for the purpose, and said, "Now, Little 
Roadling, stay here, sitting with your face to the East, 
and rub this cloth up and down, repeating to yourself 
the words, " The removal of impurity ! The removal of 
impurity ! " And so saying he went, when time was 
called, to Jlvaka*s house, and sat down on the seat pre- 
pared for him.* 

But Little Roadling did as he was desired : and as he 
did so, the cloth became soiled, and he thought^ ''This 
piece of cloth was just now exceeding white ; aud now, 
through me, it has lost its former condition, and is become 
soiled. Changeable indeed are all component things I " 
And he felt the reality of decay and death, and the eyes 
of his mind were opened ! 

^ The Buddha is frequently represented in the later booki •■ VSnyny ^ 
world before his mind's ere in the morning, and tima peroaTiaf whom W 
could benefit during the day. 

* When the daily meal was to be serred in the booae of aono hymaa, all 
the monks invited went there as soon as the time waa aanoiiiieed bj tlie ** eall 
of refection *' being set op, and sat themselTet down is tlie oid« ol thar 
seniority. 
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Then the Teacher, knowing that the ejres of his 
were opened, sent forth a glorious vision of himself, which 
appeared as if sitting before him in visible form, and 
saying, '' Little Roadling I be not troubled at the thought 
that this cloth has become so soiled and stained. Within 
thee, too^ are the stains of lust and care and sin; but 
these thou must remove I '' And the vision uttered these 
stanzas: 

It is not dust^ but lust» that really is the stain : 
This — * stain ' — ^is the right word for lust 
Tis the monks who have put away this stain, 
Who live up to the Word of the Stainless Qnel 

It is not dust^ but angor, that really is the stain : 
This — * stain ' — ^is the right word for anger. 
'Tis the monks who have put away this stain. 
Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One I 

It is not dust^ but delusion, that really is the stain: 

This — * stain ' — ^is the right word for delusion. 

Tis the monks who have put away this stain. 

Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One! 

» 
And as the stanzas were finished. Little Roadling attained 

to Arahatship, and with it to the intellectual gifts of an 

Arahat; and by them he understood all the Scriptnxes. 

Long ago, we are told, he had been a king^ who^ as he 

was once going round the city, and the sweat trickled 

down from his forehead, wiped the top of his forehead 

with his pure white robe. When the robe became dirty, 

he thought, '' By this body the pure white robe has lost 

its former condition, and has become soiled. Changeable 

indeed are all component things I " And so he realized 

the doctrine of impermanency. It was on this account 

that the incident of the transfer of impurity brought 

about his conversion. 
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But to return to our story. Jlvaka, the noUeman, 
brought to the Buddha the so-called water of presentataon. 
The Teacher covered the vessel with hit hand, and nid, 
'^ Are there no monks in the monastery, Jivaka P " 

"Nay, my Lord, there are no monks there^" said 
Oreat Roadling, 

" But there are, Jivaka,." said the Master. 

Jivaka then sent a man, saying, '' Do yon go, then, and 
find out whether there are any monks or not at ihA 
monastery/' 

At jihat moment Little Roadling thought, ** My hrother 
says there are no monks here ; I will show him then 
are.'' And he filled the Mango-grove with priests — a 
thousand monks, each unlike the other — some making 
robes, some repairing them, and some repeating tha- 
Scriptures. 

The man, seeing all these monks at the monastery, 
went back, and told Jivaka, '' Sir, the whole Mango-grove 
is alive with monks.'' 

It was with reference to this that it is said of him, 
that 

'' Hoadling, multiplying himself a thousand fold. 
Sate in the pleasant Mango-grove till he was bidden 
to the feast." 

Then the Teacher told the messenger to go again, and 
say, ''The Teacher sends for him who is called Little 
Roadling." 

So he went and said so. But from a thousand monks 
the answer came, " I am Little Hoadling I I am* Little 
Roadling!" 

The man returned, and said, " Why, Sir, they aU say 
they are called Little Roadling ! " 

'' Then go and take by the hand the first who says ' I 
am Little Roadling,' and the rest will disappear.' 
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And he did so. And the others disappeared, and the 
Elder returned with the messenger.^ 

And the Teacher, when the meal was over, addressed 
Jiyaka, and said, '' Jivaka, take Little Boadling^s bowl ; 
he will pronounce, the benediction*" And he did so. And 
the Elder, as fearlessly as a yonng lion utters his chal* 
lenge, compressed into a short benedictiTe discourse the 
spirit of all the Scriptures. 

Then the Teacher rose from his seat and returned 
to the Wihdra (monastery), accompanied by the body 
of mendicants. And when the monks had completed 
their daily duties, the Blessed One arose, and standing 
at the door of his apartment, discoursed to them, pro* 
pounding a subject of meditation* He then dismissed 
the assembly, entered his fragrant chamber, and lay down 
to rest 

In the evening the monks collected from different 
places in the hall of instruction, and began uttering the 
Teacher's praises, — ^thus surrounding themselves as it were 
with a curtain of sweet kamala flowers! ''Brethren, his 
elder brother knew not the capacity of Little Boadling^ and 
expelled him as a dullard because in four months he could 
not learn that one stanza ; but the Buddha, by his un* 
riyaUed mastery over the Truth, gave him Arahatship, 
with the intellectual powers thereof, in the space of a 
single meal, and by those powers he understood all the 
Scriptures! Ah! how great is the power of the 
Buddhas!'' 

And the Blessed One, knowing that this conTersation 
had arisen in the hall, determined to go there ; and rising 
from his couch, he put on his orange-coloured under 
garment, girded himself with his belt as it were with 
lightning, gathered round him his wide flowing robe red 
as kamala flowers, issued from his fragrant chamber, and 

1 Little Roadluig bat now become la Elder, s monk of tbo bigber of te 
two gndee. 
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proceeded to tlie liall with that surpassing grace of motiQa 
peculiar to the Buddhas, like the majestio tread of a 
mighty elephant in the time of his pride. And ascending 
the magnificent throne made ready for the Buddha in 
the midst of the splendid hall, he seated himself in the 
midst of the throne emitting those six-coloured rajs 
peculiar to the BuddhaSy like the young sun when it 
rises over the mountains on the horixoUf and iUuminee 
the ocean depths I 

As soon as the Buddha came in, the assembly of tlie 
mendicants stopped their talking and were silent. Tha 
Teacher looked mildly and kindly round him, and thonglil^ 
'^ This assembly is most seemly ; not a hand nor foot stin^ 
no sound of coughing or sneezing can be heard I If I 
were to sit here my life long without speakings not 00a 
of all these men — awed by the majesty and blindfd bj 
the glory of a Buddha — would Tenture to speak first. It 
behoves me to begin the conyersation, and I mysdf will 
be the first to speak ! '' And with sweet angelic Toioe ba 
addressed the brethren : ** What is the subject for which 
you have seated yourselves together here, and what is tha 
talk among you that has been interrupted P** 

" Lord ! we are not sitting in this place to talk of aaj 
worldly thing : it is thy praises we are telling I " And 
they told him the subject of their talk. When ha heaid 
it the Teacher said, *' Mendicants ! Little Bosdling has 
now through me become great in religion ; now formarij 
through me he became great in riches.'' 

The monks asked the Buddha to explain how this waa. 
Then the Blessed One made manifest that which had 
been hidden by change of birth. 
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Long ago/ when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benarei^ 
in the land of Kasi, the Bodisat was bom in a treasorer^s 
familj; and when he grew np he receiyed the post of 
treasorer, and was called Chnllaka.' And he was wise 
and skilfuly and understood all omens. One day as he 
was going to attend npon the king he saw a dead mouse 
lying on the road; and considering the state of the 
stars at the time, he said, "A yomig fdlow with eyes 
in his head might, by picking this thing up, start a trade 
and support a wife." 

Now a certain young man of good birtht then fallen 
into poyerty, heard what the official said, and thinking, 
''This is a man who wouldnH say such a thing without 
good reason/' took the mouse, and gave it away in a certain 
shop for the use of the cat, and got a farthing for il 

With the farthing he bought molasses^ and took water 
in a pot. And seeing garland-makers returning from the 
forest, he gave them bits of molasses^ with water by the 
ladle-full.' They gave him each.a bunch of flowers ; and 
the next day, with the price of the flowers, he bought 
more molasses ; and taking a potful of water, went to the 
flower garden. That day the garland-makers gsTe him, 
as they went away, flowering shrubs from which half the 
blossoms had been picked* In this way in a little time 
he gained eight pennies. 

Some time after, on a rainy windy day, a quantity of 
dry sticks and branches and leaves were blown &wn by 
the wind in the king's garden, and the gardener saw no 
way of getting rid of them. The young man went and 

1 With thii ftoiy eomiwre Katbft Strit Sfisarl, BookYL tt. SS nd IbD. 

* Pronoance ChoollacKer with the accent on the ilnl iTDable. 

* *UliiQka/ half a cocoe-nnl shell, the common fom of 09 or ladle 
the Indian poor. 
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said to the gardener, '* If 70a will give me theae sticks 
and leaves, I will get them out of the way." The gar* 
dener agreed to this, and told him to take them. 

Chullaka's pupil^ went to the children's pbygroond, 
and by giving them molasses had all the leaves and 
sticks collected in a twinkling, and placed in a heap at 
the garden gate. Just then the king's potter was lookiiig 
out for firewood to bum pots for the royal honsehoMy 
and seeing this heap he bought it from him. That day 
Chullaka's pupil got by selling his firewood sixteen penniaa 
and five vessels — water-pots, and such-like. 

Having thus obtained possession of twenty-f our pennies^ 
he thought, '* This will be a good scheme for me^" and 
went to a place not far from the city gate^ and placing 
there a pot of water, supplied five hundred grass-cutters 
with drink. 

" Friend ! you have been of great service to us^" said 
they. " TVTiat shall we do for you P " 

" You shall do me a good turn when need arises^" said 
he. And then, going about this way and that, he struck 
up a friendship with a trader by land and a trader by 
sea. 

And the trader by land told him, ** To-morrow a horse* 
dealer is coming to the town with five hundred horses." 

On hearing this, he said to the grass-cutters, ''Give 
me to-day, each of you, a bundle of grass, and don't sdl 
your own grass till I have disposed of mine." 

" All right ! " cried they in assent, and brought five 
hundred bimdles, and placed them in his house, ^le 
horse-dealer, not being able to get grass for his horses 

1 So called ironically, from the apt way in which he had leant the 
taught him by ChollakiL 
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tliroagh all the city, bought the young man's grass for a 
thousand pence. ' 

A few days afterwards his friend the trader by sea 
told him that a large vessel had come to the port He 
thinking, ''This will be a good plan/' got for eight 
pennies a carriage that was for hire, with all its proper 
attendants ; and driving to the port with a great show 
of respectabiliiyy gave his seal-ring as a deposit for the 
flhip's carga Then he had a tent pitched not &r off, 
and taking his seat gave orders to his men that when 
merchants came from outside he should be informed of 
it with triple ceremony.^ 

On hearing that a ship had arrived, about a hundred 
merchants came from Benares to buy the goods. 

They were told, '' You can't have the goods : a great 
merchant of such and such a place has already paid 
deposit for them." 

On hearing this, they went to him ; and his footmen 
announced their arrival, as had been agreed upon»- 
three deep. Each of the merchants, then gave him a 
thousand to become shareholders in the ship^ and then 
another thousand for him to relinquish hU remaining 
share: and thus they made themselves owners of tilie 
cargo. ^ 

So ChuDaka's pupil returned to Benares, taking witb 
him two hundred thousand.* And from a feeling cf 

1 Utenllj. " witb a threefold knock,'* wbicb I take to mean tliat flia 
oottide attenoant annoonccd them to another attendant, be to a third, aad 
the third attendant to their master. The hitter thm appeared to be a man of 
great consequence, as aoce« to him was lo difficult, and attended with ao 
mnch ceremony. 

' That is, twice a thousand piecea from each of tba^ hundred merebaati. 
But of course be should have paid out of this sum the mice ol the earn. It 
can scarcely be intended to suggest that his acuteness led him to go off wifl^ 
out paying for the carga The omission must be a slip of the slo^-tdkf^a. 
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gratitude, lie took a hundred thousand and went to 
Chullaka the treasurer. Then the treasurer asked hirn^ 
*' What have you heen doing, my good man, to get all . 
this wealth P*' 

"It was by adhering to what you said that I haTs 
acquired it within four months,'' said he : and told him 
the whole story, beginning with the dead mouse. 

And when Chullaka the high treasurer heard his tale^ 
he thought, ^ It will never do to let such a lad as this 
get into any one else's hands." So he gave him his 
grown-up daughter in marriage, and made him heir to 
all the family estates. And when the treasurer died, lie 
received the post of city treasurer. But the Bodisat 
passed away according to his deeds. 



It was when the Buddha had finished his discourse that 
he, as Buddha, uttered the following verse : 

As one might nurse a tiny flame^ 
The able and far-seeing man. 
E'en with the smallest capital. 
Can raise himself to wealth I 

It was thus the Blessed One made plain what he had 
said, " Mendicants ! Little Roadling has now through me 
become great in religion; but formerly through me he 
became great in riches." 

TVhen he had thus given this lesson, and told tilie 
double story, he made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jutaka by concluding, " He who was then Chullaka's 
pupil was Little Roadling, but Chullaka the high tre^ 
surer was I myself." 

END OF THE STORY OF CHULLAKA THE TREA8UREK, 
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The Measnre of Sioe.* 



" What is the value of a fneamre of riee^** etc. — This the 
Teacher told while sojourning at Jetayana, aboat a monk 
called Udayin the Simpleton. 

At that time the Elder named Dabba, a Mallian by birth, 
held the office of steward in the Order.* Wben he issued 
the food-tickets m the morning, ITdiyin sometimes receiyed 
a better kind of rice, and sometimes an inferior kind. One 
day when he received the inferior kind, lie threw the 
distribution-hall into confusion, crying out, '' Wby should 
Dabba know better than any other of us how to give out 
the tickets P" 

When he thus threw the office into disorder, they gave 
him the basket of tickets, saying, " Well, then, do you 
give out the tickets to-day I '' 

From that day he began to distribute tickets to iSke 
Order ; but when giving them out he did not know which 
meant the better rice and which the worse, nor in which 

' Compare L^n Feer in the Joumnl AMiatipt*^ 1S76, toL tIu. pt iL 
pp. 610^624. 

* The Bhttt* Uddesika, or steward, was a aenior monk who bid tbt dnlj 
of Meinff that all the brethren were pronded with their daUj food. 8oib»> 
timet a Tavman offered to pronde it \t.g. aboTe, p. 162^ ; lometimea grain, or 
other food belonging to the monatterj, waa distributea to the monka \fj the 
steward giving them ticketa to exchange at the itorehooae. The necea aai y 
qnalificationi for the stewardship are said to be: 1. Knowledge ol the 
customs regulating the distribntion. S. A sense of justice. S. Fieedom 
from ignorance. 4. Absence of fear. 6. Good temper. 
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storehouse the better was kept and in wliich the worse. 
When fixing the turns, too, he did not distinguish to 
what storehouse each monk's turn had come ; hut when 
the monks had taken their places, he would make * 
scratch on the wall or on the floor, to show that the turn 
for such and such a kind of rice had come thus &r, and 
for such and such a kind of rice thus &r. But the next 
day there were either more or fewer monks in halL When 
they were fewer, the mark was too low down ; when thej 
were more, the mark was too high up ; but ignoring tlMi 
right turns, he gave out the tickets according to the signs 
he had made. 

So the monks said to him, '* Brother ITdayin I the mark 
is too high, or too low.'' And again, ''The good rice is 
in such a storehouse, the inferior rice in such a store- 
house/'* 

But he repelled them, sajring, ''If it be so, why is the 
mark different? Why should I trust youP I will trust 
the mark rather I " 

Then the boys and novices cast him out from the hall of 
distribution, exclaiming, " When you give tickets. Brother 
I7da3rin, the brethren are deprived of their due. Yon 
are incapable of. the office. Leave the place I " 

Thereupon a great tumult arose in the hall of distribu« 
tion. The Teacher heard it, and asked of Ananda the 
Elder, "There is a great tumult, Ananda, in the halL 
What is the noise about P" 

The Elder told the Successor of the Prophets how it 
was. 

Then he said, " Not now only, Ananda, does ITdayin by 
his stupidity bring loss upon others, formerly also he did 
the same." 

> I tm not ture that I hare nndentood rigbtlj the meaning of wieaiyn,^^ 
word of doubtful deriration, which has only been found in this pawaaa. 
Possibly we should translate : ^ The turn for the better rice baa eone to ttt 
monk whose seniority dates from such and such a year, and the torn for tbo 
inferior kind to the monk whose seniority dates from such and sack a jotr.*' 
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The Elder asked the Blessed One to explain that 
matter. Then the Blessed One made manifest an oecnr^ 
rence hidden by change of birth* 



Long ago, Brahma-datta was king in Benares, in the 
land of EasL At that time our Bodisat was his Valuer. 
He valued both horses, elephants, or things of that kind ; 
and jeweky, gold, or things of that kind; and having 
done so, he used to have the proper price for the goods 
given to the owners thereof. 

Now the king was covetous. And in his avarice he 
thought, "If this valuer estimates in this way, it will 
not be long before all the wealth in my house will come 
to an end. I will appoint another valuer.'' 

And opening his window, and looking out into the 
palace yard, he saw a stupid miserly peasant crossing the 
yard. Him he determined to make his valuer; and 
sending for him, asked if he would undertake the office. 
The man said he could ; and the king, with the object of 
keeping his treasure safer, established that fool in the 
post of valuer. 

Thenceforward the dullard used to value the horses 
and elephants, paying no regard to their real valuer but 
deciding just as he chose: and since he had been ap* 
pointed to the office, as he decided, so the price was. 

Now at that time a horse-dealer brought five hundred 
horses from the northern prairies. The king sent for that 
fellow, and had the horses valued. And he valued the five 
hundred horses at a mere measure of rice, and straightway 
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ordered the horse-dealer to be given the measure of rioa^ 
and the horses to be lodged in the stable. Then the 
horse-dealer went to the former Talaer, and told him 
what had happened, and asked him what he should do» 

'' Give a bribe to that fellow/' said he^ '' and ask him 
thus : ' We know now that so many horses of ours are 
worth a measure of rice, but we want to know from yoit 
what a measure of rice is worth. Can you value it for 
us, standing in your place by the kingP' If he says he 
can, go with him into the royal presence;, and I will be 
there too/' 

The horse-dealer accepted the Bodisat's advice^ went 
to the valuer, and bribed him, and gave him the hint 
suggested. And he took the bribe, and said, '' AU right I 
I can value your measure of rice for yon." 

"Well, then, let us go to the audience-hall," said he; 
and taking him with him, went into the king's presence. 
And the Bodisat and many other ministers went there 
also. 

The horse-dealer bowed down before the king, and said^ 
"I acknowledge, king, that a measure of rice is the 
value of the five hundred horses ; but will the king he 
pleased to ask the valuer what the value of the measure of 
rice may be P " 

The king, not knowing what had happened, asked, 
" How now, valuer, what are five hundred horses worth P" 

" A measure of rice, king I " said he. 

" Very good, then ! If five hundred horses are worth 
only a measure of rice, what is that measure of rice 
worth P " 

" The measure of rice is worth all Benares, both within 
and without the walls," replied that foolish fellow. 
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For the story goes lliat lie first valued the horses at s 
ueaAuro of rice juet to please the lun^; and then, when 
lie bad takca the dealer's bribe, valued that mrasure of 
rice at the whole of Braare*. Now at that time the 
drcumference of the mmpart of Bmarea was twelve 
iMgae^ aod the land in ita sabnrba waa three hundred 
leagues in extent Yet the foolish fellow cstimatad that 
■o-gTvat city of Benarea, together with all ita auburba, at 
• meaaurc of rice t 

Hearing thta the miniaterB clapped their hands, laugh- 
ing, and laying, " We used (o think the broad earth, and 
the king'a n>alni, were alike beyond price ; but this gnat 
and famous roynl city ia worth, by hia account, just a 
measure of rice! the depth of the wisdom of Um 
vainer I IIow can he have stayed so long ia oKoeP 
Truly he is just suited to our king t " lliaa thejr langlwd 
him to aoonL 

Then the Bodisat uttered thia atann : 

'What is a measure of rice worth P 

All Benarea and its envinoa 1 

And what are five hundred honea worth f 

That same measure of rioeP 

Then the king was ■■h«mf4, and drove oat fltat loo^ 

and appointed the Bodisat to the office of Talner. And 

in course of time the Bodiaat pa sand away eoootding te 

hia deeds. 

> TbfMlhuimaat lath* prisM tat M w As Oirriiwh; mI 
Um Fmt, ii lh« JtmrwU A»*tifm far 1I7I, p. UK. 
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TVlicn the Teacher had finished preaching this disoomrse^ 
and had told the douhle story, he made the connexion, 
and summed up the Jataka by concluding, ** He who 
then the foolish peasant valuer was Udayin the Si] 
hut the wise valuer was I myseH** 

£XD OF THE STORY OF TUB MEASURE OF RICB. 
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DEVA-DHAMMA JATAKA. 



On True Si 



'' Tliose who fear to sin/' etc—TbiB the Blessed One 
told while at Jetavana, concerning a monk of modi 
property. 

For a landed proprietor who dwelt at Sayatthi became 
a monk, we are told, after the death of his wife. And 
when he was going to be ordained, he had a hermitage 
and a kitchen and a storehouse erected for his own use, 
and the store filled with ghee and rice, and so was re- 
ceiyed into the Order. And eyen after he was ordained 
he used to call his slayes and haye what he liked cooked, 
and ate it. And he was well furnished with all things 
allowed to the fraternity ; he had one upper garment to 
wear at night and one to wear by day, and his rooms 
were detached from the rest of the monastery. 

One day, when he had taken out his robes and coyerlets, 
and spread them in the cell to dry, a number of brethren 
from the country, who were seeking for a lodging, came to 
his cell, and seeing the robes and other things^ asked 
him, " Whose are these P" 

*' Mine, brother," said he. 

" But, brother, this robe, and this robe, and this under 

> It was on tbe occasion related in the Introdnetorj Stoiy ol thii Jitdca» 
and after be bad told tbe Birth Story, that the Bnddha, aceoiding to tht 
commentator on that work (Fanaboll, pp. 302-806), uttered the 141at Toae 
of the Dbamroa-padag. Tbe Introductory Story to No. 82, tranilated below 
in thif Tolume, la really only another tenion of thia tal* of the Inxmiouf 
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garmenty and this under garment^ and thU coTerlet — jard 
thoyall yoursP" 

" Yes ; mine indeed," said he. 

'' Brother, the Buddha has alloired only three sets of 
robes ; yet, though you have entered the Order of the 
self-denjdng Buddha, you have furnished yourself thus 
grandly." And saying, "Come, let us bring him before 
the Sage," they took him, and went to the Teacher. 

When the Teacher saw them, he said, "How is it| inao* 
dicants, that you bring this brother here against his willP" 
" Lord ! this mendicant has much property and a largo 
wardrobe." 

"Is this true then, brother, that you have so many 
thingsP" 

"It is true, O Blessed One! " 

" How is it, brother, that you have become thus Inxo* 
rious P Have not I inculcated being content with little, 
simplicity, seclusion, and self-control P" 

On hearing what the Teacher said, he called oat 
angrily, "Then I will go about in this way!" and 
throwing off his robe, he stood in the midst of the people 
there with only a cloth round his loins I 

Then the Teacher, giving him support in temptatioiit 
said, " But, brother, you had formerly a sense of shame, 
and lived for twelve years a conscientious life when yoa 
were a watersprite. How then, now, having entered the 
80 honourable Order of the Buddhas, can you stand there 
throwing off your robes in the presence of all the brethren, 
and lost to all sense of shame P " 

And when he heard the Teacher's saying, he rc co v e ted 
his sense of propriety, and robed himself again, and 
bowing to the Teacher stood respectfully aside. 

But the monks asked the Teacher to explain how thai 
was. Then the Teacher made manifest the matter which 
hod been hidden by change of birth. 
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Long ago Bralima-datta was king in BenareSi in the 
country of Eusi. And the Bodisat of that time assumed 
re-existence in the womb of his chief queen ; and on the 
day on which they chose a name for him, they gave hinii 
the name of Prince MahigsSsa. And when he could run 
to and fro, and get about by himself another son was 
bom, whom they called the Moon Prince. 

When he could run to and fro, and get about by him* 
self, the mother of the Bodisat died* The king appointed 
another lady to the dignity of chief queen. She became 
very near and dear to the king, and in due course she 
brought forth a son, and they called his name the Sun 
Prince. 

When the king saw his son, ho said in his joy, "My 
love ! I promise to give you, for the boy, whatever yon 
ask!" 

But the queen kept the promise in reserve^ to be used 
at some time when she should want it. And when her 
son was grown up, she said to the king^ ''Your majesty, 
when my son was bom, granted me a boon* Now give 
me the kingdom for my son I " K 

The king said, '^ My two sons are glorious as flames of 
fire! I can't give the kingdom to your child alone!" 
And he refused her. 

But when she besought him again and again, he 
thought to himself, *^ This woman will surely be plotting 
some evil against the lads I " And he sent for them, and 
said, ''My boys I when the Sun Prince was bom, I 
granted a boon. And now his mother demands tilie 
kingdom for him I I have no intention of giving it to 
him. But the very name of womankind is cruelty I 
She will be plotting some evil against yon. Do yon get 
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away into the forest; and when I am dead, come bock 
and reign in the city that ia yours by right I" So, 
weeping and lamenting, he kissed them on tilieir fofe* 
heads, and sent them forth. 

As they were going down out of the palace^ after 
taking leave of their father, the Son Prince himaelf^ 
who was playing there in the courtyard, caught sight of 
them. And when he learnt how the matter stood, he 
thought to himself, "I, too, will go away with my 
brothers ! " And he departed with them accordingly. 

They went on till they entered the mountain r^on 
of Himalaya. There the Bodisat^ leaving the path, sat 
down at the foot of a tree, and said to the Sun 
Prince: 

'' Sun Prince, dear ! do you go to yonder pond ; and 
after bathing and drinking yourself, bring us^ too, some 
water in the leaves of the lotus plants." 

Now that pond had been delivered over to a water-^rite 
by Yessavana (the King of the Fairies), who had said to 
him: 

'' Thou art hereby granted as thy prey aU those who go 
down into the water, save only those who know what is 
true divinity. But over such as go not down thou hast no 
power." 

So from that time forth, the water-^rite used to adc 
all those who went down into the water, what were the 
characteristic signs of divine beings, and if they did not 
kiiow, he used to eat them up alive. 

Xow Sun Prince went to the pond, and stepped down 
into it without any hesitation. Then the demon seized 
him, and demanded of him : 

'' Do you know what is of divine nature P " 
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" Oil, yes I They call tlie Sun, and tlie Moan, Ooda," 
was the reply. 

" Tau don't know wbit is of diyine natore^'' said lie^ 
and carrying him off down into the water, he put him fast 
in his cava 

Bat the Bodisat, when he found that he was so long in 
coming, sent the Moon Prince. Him, too^ the demon 
seized and asked him as before : 

" Do you know what is of divine natareP** 

** Yes, I do. The far-dreading sky is called divine."^ 

" You then don't know what is divine," said he; and 
he took him, too, and put him in the same place. 

When he too delayed, the Bodisat thought to himself, 
'* Some accident must have happened." He himself, 
therefore, went to the place, and saw the marks of the foot- 
steps where both the boys had gone down into the waiter. 
Then he knew that the pond must be haunted by a water- 
sprite ; and he stood fast, with his sword girded on, and 
his bow in his hand. 

But when the demon saw that the Bodisat was not 
going down into the water, he took to himself the form of 
a woodman, and said to the Bodisat : 

" Hallo, my friend I you seem tired with your journey. 
Why don't you get down into the lake there; and haTe 
a bath, and drink, and eat the edible stalks of Hie lotus 
plants, and pick the flowers, and so go on your way at 
your ease ? ** 

And as soon as the Bodisat saw him, he knew that he 
was the demon, and he said, 

" It is you who have seized my brothers ! " 

" Yes, it is I," said he. 

^ The elder brother it mors adraiiced is Ui fheofegj. 
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" 'What for, flioiP" 

" I have been granted oil thow vlio go down into thia 
pond." 

"WlmtP AH I" • 

"Well; all save thosa who know what bungi u» 
divine. The rest are my prey." 

" But hare you then any need of divine bcangi P ** 

"Tea, certainly." 

" If it be so, I will tell yon who are diTina.** 

" Speak on then; and I aball get to know who have th* 
attributes which are divine." 

Then the Bodiaat uid. " I would teaoh yon regarding 
thia matter ; but I am all unclean with my joanwy." 
And the water-sprite bathed the Bodisat, and [oovidod 
him with food, and brought him water, and decked him 
with flowers, and anointed him with perfume^ and ipnad 
out for him a couch in a beautiful arboor. 

And the Bodisat seated himself there, and mad* th* 
water-sprite sit at hta feet, and nid, "Give ear tbiB 
attentively, and listen what divine nature ia." And 1m 
uttered the v 



The pure in heart who fear to sin. 
The good, kindly in word and deed^ 
These are the beings in the world, 
'^Vhose nature should be called divina. 

And when the water^sprite heard that, his heart waa 
touched, and he said to the Bodisat — 

" 0, Wise Teacher, in you I place my tnuL I will gin 
you up one of your brothers. AVhich shall I bring f "* 

" Bring me the younger of the twa" 
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''But, Teacher; yoa irlio know so well all about the 
divine nature, do you not act in accordance with it P " 

" Wliat do you mean P '• 

''That neglecting the elder, and telling me to bring 
the younger of the two, you pay not the hcmour that is 
due to seniority/' 

" I both know, O Demon, what divinity is, and I walk 
according to it. It is on that boy's account that we came 
to this forest : for it was for him that his mother begged 
the kingdom from our father, and our father being un- 
willing to grant that» sent us away to live in the forest, 
that we might be safe from danger. The lad himself 
came all the way along with us. TVere I to say, 'An 
ogre has eaten him in the wilderness,' no one would believe 
it. Therefore it is that I, to avoid all blame, have told 
yon to bring him!* 

" Yerily thou hast spoken well, O Teacher. Thou not 
only knowest what divinity is, but hast acted as a divinity 
would." 

And when he had thus magnified the Bodisat with 
believing heart, he brought forth both the brothers and 
gave them back to him* 

Then said the Bodisat to him, "Friend, it is by reason 
of evil deeds committed by you in some f onner birth, 
that you have been bom as an ogre, living on the flesh 
of other beings. And now you stfll go on sinning. This 
thine iniquity will prevent thine ever escaping from re- 
birth in evil states. From henceforth, therefore, put 
away evil, and do good I " 

With these words he succeeded in converting him. And 
the ogre being converted, the Bodisat continued to live 
there under his protection. And one day he saw by the 
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conjunction of the stars that hi* &ther was dead. So he 
took the water-Bprite with him and returned to Benue% 
and took upon himself the kingdom. And ha made Sloon 
Prince his heir-apparent, and Sun Prince his commander- 
in-chief. And for the watci^sprite ha made a dwelling- 
place in a pleasant spot, and took care that he should be 
coustautly provided with the best of garlands and flowen 
and food. And he himself ruled his kingdom in righteooa* 
ness, until he passed awaj according to his deedb 



The Teacher having finished this disconrae qxike on 
the Four Truths. And when he had done, 'CsaX monk 
entered the First Stage of the Path leading to Ifirnuu, 
And the Buddha having told the double story, made tiie 
connexion and summed up the Jataka by coodadin^ 
"The then n'atcr-sprito was the luxurious monk; the 
Sun Prince was Ananda; the Moon Prince was Soriputta; 
but the elder brother, the Prince MahigBaaa, was I 
myself." * 

■ The vhole of tbii itory, indDdiug ttia introdnctian, it ItmaA (bok w«rt 
for word, in the commrolar]' on ths ■ Scripture Vcim' (FatubSlI, pp. SOl- 
305) : and the commpiitator addi thtt ths Boddha then faithcr attmd tha 
Ulst Terea of that coUKtioa: 

Kat naledncn, not plaited \dz, not dirt, \ 

Kot ruling oft, nor Ijing on the gioDBd; 
Kat duit nnd uhei, nor ngili bard nA rtw, | 
Can porifjr that man who liill it toatd 
Vpon the iTBTei of donht t 

The aanie Terse ocean In the Chinoa vork tnnilated h; Ur. Beal (Th* 
' Dhninniapiida, etc.,' p 96). Anolhei Tene of limilBr poipori ha* bM« 

Siiotod ibove Ip. GO], and a third will he fonnd in Ammfmrtiitm SvtU (8n^ 
iputa, p. 16B, verie 111. The ume UBtimnit occnn in IheiTaM-Jli'ffato, 
iii. I344S, tranilaledin Muir'i ' MetriralTniniletioni bmn SaiukritWritm,' 
p. Ih, Bod in the Xortbrrn Buddhiit work i)ipya*ariaiM (Bucnont, Iatrada»> 
lion i I'Hiiloiia do Benddhiinu Indian, p. SIS). 

END OF THE STORT ABOUT TRUI DirmiTT. 
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Ho. 9.* 

MAKHl-DEVA JATAKA,« 

The Story of Makhi Beva. 

" These grey hairs,** etc. — This the Teacher told when'^ 
at Jetavana, in reference to the Great Renunciation. The 
latter has been related above in the Nidana Kaiha.' 

Now at that time the priests as they sat were magnify- 
ing the Renunciation of the One Mighty by Wisdom* 
Then the Teacher entered the assembly, and sat down in 
his place, and addressed the brethren, saying, *' What is 
the subject on which you are talking as you sit here?" 

"On no other subject, Lord! but on your Renuncia- 
tion,'' said they. 

"Mendicants, not then only did the Successor of the 
Prophets renounce the world; formerly also he did the 
same.'' 

The monks asked him to explain how that was. Then 
the Blessed One made manifest an occurrence hidden by 
change of birth. 



Long ago, in Mithilu, in the land of Yideha, there was 
a king named Makha Deva, a righteous man, and ruling 

' For Not. 7 and S, ice respcctiTelj Bbaddasfilm J&taka, Book xfi., tad 
Sanvarm J&takat Book xL 
' Comp. the Makha-dera Sutta, No. 88 in the Mmjjhims Nikfijt. 
* See abore, pp. 81-88. 
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in righteousness.* Eigh^-four thoosand yean lie wai » 
prince, as many lie Bhaied in the goTemment^ and •■ 
niimy be was sovereign. As such he had lived a lon^ 
long tim^ when one A&y he sud to bia barber, " Hy 
good barber, wheoeTer yon find grej haira <in my head, 
let me know." 

And after a long, bng time had passed away« the 
barber one day found among the jet-black lodca me grey 
hair ; and he told the king of it, saying, " There ia a grey 
hair to be seen on your bead, O king I " 

" Full it out, then, friend, and pot it in my hand I ** 
said he. 

So he tore it out with golden pincer^ and placed it in 
the band of the long. There were then cighty-fonr 
thousand years of the lifetime allotted to the king atall 
to elapse. But, oevertbelesa, as be looked npon tbe grey 
Lair he was deeply agitated, as if the King of DeaUk had 
come nigh unto him, or as if he found himsdf innde » 
bouse on fire.' And be thought, "O foolish Uakha 
Dcva ! though grey hairs have come upon you, you yet 
have not been able to get rid of the frailties and passiona 
which deprave men's hearts I "' 

As he thus meditated and meditated on tbe appearance 
of the grey hair, his heart burned within him, drops cl 
perspiration rolled down from his body, and Ilia Teiy 
robes oppressed him and become unbearable. And ha 
thought, "This very day I must leave tbe world and 
devote myself to a religious life I " 

' ne ii mentioned in tbe Mihk(«{u, p. S, in m litt of th* tepttdaty Uap 

' At p. 81 , nlwre, the unie idek ii pot into tlia mouth of Gotuna himwtf 

* Imt ktttf. TliE lue of tbe di-tt-tmioatii* prononn impliet that tb* ki^ 

ii m('»nt to rrfcr to tfaa paiticulw impcricctioD* known u Jh'fari. Tbn va 

irquii-itivenm. iU-lcnip«r, duUani of pemption, rtnilf, VTaa|Tiewa, ia^bk, 

ilutti, nrrogiince, want of iclf-ietpect, ind vuit of Ttqnct lor pvblk Tpiniia. 
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Then lie gave to the barber a grant of a village whoee 
revenue amounted to a hundred thousand. And lie sent 
for his eldest son, and said to him, *' My son ! grey hairs 
have appeared on my head. I am become an old man. 
I have done with all human hopes; now I will seek 
heavenly things. It is time for me to abandon the world. 
Do you assume the sovereignty. I will embrace the 
religious life, and, dwelling in the garden called Makha 
Deva's Mango-park, I will train myseU in the character^ 
istics of those who are subdued in heart" %, 

His ministers, when he formed this intention, came to 
him and said, ''What is the reason, O kingi of your 
giving up the world? " 

Then the king, taking the grey hair in his hand, 
uttered this 



These grey hairs that have come upon my head 
Are angel messengers appearing to me^ 
Laying stem hands upon the evening of my lifel 
Tis time I should devote myself to hdy thought t 

Having thus spoken, he laid down his sovranty that 
very day, and became a hermit; and living in the 
Mango-grove of Makha Deva, of which he had spoken, lie 
spent eighty-four thousand years in practising perfect 
goodwill towards all beings, and in constant devotion to 
meditation. And after he died he was bom again in the 
Brahma heaven; and when his allotted time there was 
exhausted, he became in Mithila a king called Nimi, and 
reunited his scattered family.^ And after that he became a 

> The whole ttoiy is fiTcn bdow, in tht KiBd Jitaka, Book ifi. 
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hermit in that same Mango-groYe^ and practised perfect 
goodwill towards all beings, and again returned to ihm 
Brahma heaven. 



The Teacher, having thus discoursed on the snbjeet 
that not then only, but formerly too, the Successor of tlio 
Buddhas had abandoned the world, proclaimed the Four 
Truths. Some entered the First Stage of the Path to 
Nirvana, some the Second, some the Third. And wben 
the Blessed One had thus told the double story, he estab- 
lished the connexion, and summed up the Jitska as 
follows: ''The barber of that time was Anaoda, tlio 
prince was Rahula, but Makha Deva the king waa I 
myself." 

END OF THE STORT OF MAKUl DKTA. 
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SUEHAYIHlBI JiTAEA. 
The Baappj lift 



**nie ichom othen guard mt** He. — This ihe Teaehor 
told wUle at the Anupiya Mango-grore^ near the town of 
tliat name, about the Elder named Bhaddiya the Happj- 
minded. Bhaddiya the Happy-minded took the tows when 
the six yoong noblemen did bo together with TTpolL^ Of 
these, Bhaddiya and Eimbila and Bhaga and UpSli became 
ArahatSy Ananda entered the First Stage of the Bead to 
Nirvana, Anuruddha attained to the Knowledge of the 
Past and the Present and the Fntore^ and Beradatta 
acquired the power of Deep Meditation. The stoiy of 
the six yoong noblemen, np to the erents at AntqpijB» 
will be related in the TThaiydahala Jataka. 

Now one day the yenerable Bhaddiya called to mind 
how fall of anxiety he had been when, as a king^ caring 
for himself like a guardian angel, and surrounding hioH 
self with erery protection, he had lolled in his xcppn 
chamber on his royal couch: and now how free fram 
anxiety he was, when, as an Arahat, he was wanderings 
here and there, in forests and waste places. And realiiing 
this change, he uttered an exclamation of joy, ''Oht 
Happiness! Happiness t" 

1 See tiM Trtofbtor't ' Boddhifm,' p. 65, tad <ht nShoritlM Om «^ 
to which add CiiUmVaggt,YII.L 1-4. The ntme Bhaddiya mMM Um Sbffy 
One, and the ttoiyhai ?«j prohaldj axkoi ii agplaaatiina d ths 
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This the monks told the Blessed One» saying, " Bhad- 
diya is prophesying about Arahatship I "^ 

The Blessed One replied, ** Mendieants I not now only 
is Bhaddiya fall of joy; he was so also in a formar 
birth." 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was. Then the Blessed One made manifeat aa 
event hidden through change of UrUu 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benaie% 
the Bodisat became a wealthy Brahman of the north-west 
country. And perceiving the evils of worldly lusts^ and 
the advantages of the religious life, he abandoned the 
world, and went to the Himalaya region, and adopted the 
life of a hermit, and practised the Eight Attainments. 
And the number of his disciples increased greatly, until 
he was attended by five hundred asoetica. 

In the rainy season he left the Himalayas, and attended 
by the body of ascetics, journeyed through the towns and 
villages till he came to Benares, and there took up hia 
dwelling-place imder the patronage of the king in the 
royal park. Wbcn he had there passed the four rainy 
months, he took leave of the king. But the king aaked 
him to stop, saying, " You are old. Sir. Why go to the 
Himalayas P Send your disciples there, but dwell hero 
yourself 1 ** 

So the Bodisat gave the five hundred ascetics in charge 

* The word translated "Happinea" b alio m name of Anbatdup «r 
Ninruna (that ii, perfect peaoe^ goodnes, aad wiadon). 



\ 
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to his senior pupfl, and sent lum away, saying, ''Yon 
shall go and live with these men in the Himalayas. I 
will stay here." 

Now the senior pnpil was a royal devotee who had 
abandoned a mighty kingdom for the religions life; and 
having gone through the course of meditation preparatory 
thereto, had acquired the eight kinds of spiritual insight. 

As he was living in the Himalaya region with the 
ascetics, he one day conceived a desire to see his teacher, 
and said to the ascetics, ''Do you live on quietly here; I 
am just going to pay my respects to our teacher, and shall 
be back soon." 

Then he went to the place where his teacher wa% 
saluted him, and offered him friendly greeting ; and 
spreading a mat on the floor, lay down by his side. 

Just then the king also went to the park to see the 
teacher, and saluting him, took his seat respectfully on 
one side. Though the disciple saw the king, he did not 
get up, but lying there just as he was broke forth into a 
chant of joy, '' Oh, Happiness I Oh, Happiness I " 

The king, displeased Ihat the ascetic, on seeing him, had 
not arisen, said to the Bodisat, ''Sii^, this ascetic must 
have enjoyed himself to his hearths content He^ lies 
there, quite at his ease, singing a songl ** 

'' Oreat king I This ascetic was once a long like yoo. 
He is thinking, 'Formerly, as a layman, even when en- 
joying royal splendour, and guarded by many men with 
arms in their hands, I had no such joy as this,' and he 
utters this exclamation of joy in reference to the joys of 
meditation, and to the happiness of the religious life.** 

And having thus spoken, the Bodisat further uttered 
this verse in order to instruct the king in righteouanesa— 
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ITe who needs no othen to defend hiia, 
lie who has not othen to defeod,— 
He it ie who lives at ease, king I 
Untroabled he with yesnungt or vidi loits. 

When the king hod listened to this duooon^ ho wu 
satisfied again; and taking leaver he retanied to tbe 
palace. And tbe disciple, too, took hia leare^ and ro- 
tumed to tbe Himalaya region. But the Bodisat dwdt 
tiiere in continued meditation till he died, and h« was 
then reborn in the Brahma heaTen. 



TVhcn the Teacher had preached this disoonrse^ and told 
the two stories, he established tbe connexion, and mmmed 
up tbe Jataka as follows : " The papil of Uiat tame was 
Bhaddiya the Elder, but tbe Master of the oompanj of 
disciples was I myself."' 

END OF THE SIOXT OIT A JLAXTt LITL 

' Tbii itoTT ii tonndad oa Um nmiW ifiMj told «( IthxHTiljl fftt Mas 
Bbiddijti uihe one mentioDed in thalatTodactotrStcfTlfa tlMt^DsTstM, 
VII. i. 6, 6. The neit itoij bat OM [tb« Bufn Dmt) b Mt i< iEn 
illuitraird in tha Bbarlint •eolptani. Bolk Mort I h wd w * bakw *• Ik 
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LAKKHAl^A JITAKA. 
The Story of * Beaatj.* 

'' The advantage is to the good" — ^This the Master told 
while at the Bambu-grove near Rajagahay about Deva- 
datta.^ For on one occasiony when Deva-datta asked for 
the Five Rules,' and could not get what he wanted, he 
made a schism in the Order, and taking four hundred of 
the mendicants with him, went and dwelt at the rock 
called Gaya-slsa. ^^ ^ 

Afterwards the minds of these mendicants became open 
to conviction. And the Master, knowing it, said to his 
two chief disciples, " Sariputta I those five hundred pupils 
of yours adopted the heresy of Deva-datta, and went away 
with him, but now their minds have become open to con- 
viction. Do you go there with a number of the brethren, 
and preach to them, and instruct them in the Fruits of 
the Path of Holiness, and bring them back with you I 



>» 



^ ** The itoiy of Dera-datU,** addi m ffloit, ** m far m hit appmntineiii at 
Abhimiira, will be related in the Kha^^hula J&taka, aa far aa bia rejeetioB aa 
Treasurer, in the Culla-ha^ Jwtaka, and aa far aa bia ainking into the aartli, 
in the Samndda-Tfinija JfiUka in tha 12th Book.** 

> Sea the translator*a * Bnddhian,' p. 70. 
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Tbej went, and preached to them, and iiutnieted them 
io &e Fruits, and the next day at dawn retained to the 
Bambu GroTe, brio^ng those mendieuitB irith them. 
And as Siiriputta on his retnm vaa ataading by, after 
paying his respects to the Blessed Onc^ the mendioaata 
exalted him, saying to the Blesaed On^ " Lord I how 
excellent appears our dder brother, the Uiniiter <rf 
Righteousness, returning with five hundred diseiplea aa his 
retinue, whereas Ceva^datts is now without any fdlowera 
at aU I " 

" Not only now, mendicants I ha* Siripotta com* in 
glory, surrounded by the assembly of hia hrsthrea; 
in a former birth, also, he did the same. And not now 
only has Deva-datta been deprired of his following ; ia 
a former birth also he was the same." 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was. Then the Blessed One made """ifttt a thing- 
hidden by the interval of e ' ' 



Long ago, in the city Rajagaha, in the land (rf If agadha, 
there ruled a certain king of Magadh^ At that time the 
Bodisat came to life as a deer, and when he grew np he 
lived in the forest at the head of a hcid of a thoniand. 
deer. lie had two young onei^ named Ziakkha^a (tba 
Beautif uUy-marked One, ' Beauty *} and Eala (the Baik 
One, ' Brownie '). 

^Vhe^ ho had become old, he called them, and waA^ 
" My beloved ! I am old. Do yon now lead tlia hard 
about" And he placed five hundred of the deer nader 
the charge of each of hia aona. 

Kow in the land of Magadha at crop tima^ whea tW 



•I r*f -■ -' 
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com is ripening in the fields^ there is danger farewing lor 
the deer in the adjoining forest Some in one plaoe^ and 
some in another, the sons of men dig pit-fill% fix stakes^ 
set traps with stones in them, and lay snares to kill the 
creatures that would eat the crops. And many are die 
deer that come to destruction. 

So when the Bodisat saw that crop time was at hand, 
he sent for his sons, and said, " My children J the time 
of growing crops has come; many deer wOl come to 
destruction. TVe are old, and will get abng hy some 
means or another without stirring muidi abroad. But do 
you lead your herds away to the mountainous part of the 
forest^ and return when the crops are cutl ** 

**Ye(rj well," said, they; and departed with their 
attendant herds. 

Now the men who live on the route they haTe to loDow 
know quite well, ''At such and such a time the deer are 
wont to come up into the mountains; at such and such 
a time they will come down again.** And huUng here 
and there in ambush, they wound and kill many deer. 

But Brownie, in his dullness^ knew not that there were 
times when he ought to travel and times when he oug^ 
not; and he led his herd of deer early and late aHke^ 
at dawn, or in erening twilight^— past the Tillage gates. 
The men in different places— some in the opeDt some in 
ambush— -destroyed, as usual, a number of the deer. 80 
he, by his stupidity, brought many of his herd to destruo- 
tion, and re-entered the forest with diminished numbers. 

Beauty, on the other hand, was learned and dever, 
and fertile in resource ; and he knew when to go on, and 
when to stay. He approached no Tillage gates; be 
travelled not by day, nor. even at dawn or hy evening 
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twilight ; bnt ho travelled at midnight, and w 1m Tueheil 
tile forest without losing a nngls aTiimal. 

There they stayed lour months ; and vhen tba oops 
were cut they came down from flts movntain-aida^ 
Brownie, goiag bock as he had come, brought Ukb nat iA 
tbe beid to destruction, and arrived alone. Bnt Bean^, 
without losing even one of his herd, came up to hia parent 
attended by all the five hundred of his deer. 

And when tbe Bodisat saw bis sons approaching b« 
held a consultation with the hord of deer, and put togetber 
this stanxa, — 

The righteous man bath profit, and the oonrtaona in 

speech. 
Look there at Beauty coming bock with all hia troop 

of kindred. 
Then look at this poor Browni^ deprived of all he had I ' 

When be had thus wdcomed hit son, the Bodiaat lived 
to a good old age, and passed away aooording to hia 
deeds. 



Thus the Master gave tbem this lesson in virttu in ill«»> 
tration of what he had said, " Xot only now, mendicants I 
has Sariputta come in glory, muroundod by the aaaenblj 
of bis brethren ; in a former birth, also, he did tbe nmaL 
And not now only has Deva-datta been deprived of hia 

> Thii TOM b qiMtod b; Ibt Dbuoaapadt CoaMmMar. p. IMt «h«« te 
latrodiutor; Ston ii (ab*UntUU;r tb« uae, thovfh diSoiaf ia mm» fcliBi 
Thg fint line of tha tctm b cnHoM. m lb«n b mIUh >■ tb* faUa ahMi 
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following ; in a former birtH also lie was the same.'' And 
he united tlie two stories, and made the connexion^ and 
summed up the JStaka as follows: "Then 'Brownie' 
was Deva-datta, and his attendants Deva'^tta's attend* 
ants. 'Beauty' was Sariputta, and his attendants the 
followers of the Buddha. The mother was the mother of 
Bahula, but the father was I myself." 

END OF THE STORT ABOUT ' BSAXnTT.' 



(. 
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iriOBODHA-UIOA JA.TAKA. 
Tilt Btoykt Dwr. 

"Ibl/ow tha BamyoH deer," eta—ThiM tiw Uaster told 
irhile at Jetavana, about tlie mother oi flu Eldor named 
Kumars Kassapa.^ She, we an told, was tli* daaglitcr 
of a rich merchant of the city of Bajagaha; aba waa 
deeply rooted in virtue, and despiaed all traiuumt thiiiga ; 
Bhe had reached her last birth, and in har heart tha 
destiny of future Anihat«hip shone like a laap vitliia a 
translucent pitcher. From the time when she knev bar 
own mind she had no pleasure in a lay lila^ bat waa 
desirous to take the towi. And she nid to her panml^— 

" Mother, dear ! my heart finds no jdeaaore i> hoaae 
hold life. I want to take the tows aooording to that 
teaching of the Buddha which leads to Nirna^ Let 
me be ordained I " 

" What is it you are saying, dearP ^niia family ia cf 
great wealth, and you are our only daoghtcr. Ta« 
cannot be allowed to take the Towa." 

When, after repeated asking, she waa nnaUs to oblaim 
her parents* permission, she though^ "Let H ha aoh 
l^lien I get to another family, I will make Isvoar with 
my husband, and take the tows." 

And when she grew up^ she entered another familj aa 

> Tbi* lBtrodactoc7 Btorj ii riTca iba h tk* mm^m m «hUl T. IN at 
Um DhimmifiU vii ^oka (FiMbsU, pf. m sad Mtj 
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wife, and lived a household life as a virtaooB and attrac- 
tive woman. And in due time she conceived, but she 
knew it not. 

Now in that city they proclaimed a feast All the 
dwellers in. the city kept the f east^ and the city was 
decked like a city of the gods. But she, up to the time 
when the feast was at its height, neither anointed her- 
self nor dressed, but went about in her every<^y clothes. 
Then her husband said to her,-* 

'' My dear I all the city is devoted to the feast; yet yon 
adorn yourself not." "^ 

'' The body, Sir, is but filled with its thurty-two con- 
stituent parts. What profit can there be in adorning itP 
For this body has no divine, no angelic attributes : it is 
not made of gold, or gems, or yellow sandal* wood; it 
springs not from the womb of lotus-flowers, white or red; 
it is not filled with the nectar-balm of holiness. But 
verily it is bom in corruption: it springs from father 
and mother: its attributes are the decomposition, the 
wearing away, the dissolution, the destruction, of thai 
which is impermanent I It is produced by excitement; 
it is the cause of pains, the subject of mournings a 
lodging-place for aU diseases. It is the receptacle lor 
the action of Karma; foul within, without it is ever 
discharging : its end is death : and its goal is the charnel- 
house, — there, in the sight of all the world, to be the 
dwelling-place of worms and creeping things ! ''^ 

* Theihirtj-twoeoBttitiMiitparUwinbofoudffimaMitltdhlktXhvdddn 
PStha, p. S, and most of them are mentioiMd ia the loDowiiif Tenei, whidi 
are not attriVuted to the * attractiTe ' yoimr wife^ and whi^ loaad woodaa 
enough after her ipirited oathurtt FotdUj th^ are a qiiotatMNi hj thia 
commentator of some monldah rh jmea he thinif appn^riata to thfO o ccaiio a. 
The whole of the oonTertation it omitted is the Dnammapada eonmaBtary* 

Boond together hj hoBca and dneva, 
0*erspread with fleah and istignmMt, 
The hodj ia hidden 'leatii ita dd^^ 
It laema not m it raaDj ia! 
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''Dear Lord! what should I gain by adoming this 
body P Would not putting omamenU on it be liks 
painting the outside of a sepulchre f 

''My dear!" replied the young nobleman, ^if yoa 
think this body so sinful, why don't you become a nun P " 

'' If you grant me leaye, dear husband, I will taka Hbm 
vows this day ! " 

'' Very well, then ; I will get yon ordained," nid he. 
And giving a donation at a great cost, he took her, with 

It it fined iniida— Uie tnuk ii filkd— 

With liTer, and with a h do n aa ; 

XTith hetrt and Inngi, kidnej and i pU ii 

With macu, matter, iwaat, and fat ; 

With blood, and greaia, and bila^ aad manvw. 

And from each of ita nint orifleaa 
Imporitj flows erer down: 
Rheum from the eja, wax from tkt av, 
From the note mocnt, romit from tka 
' And bile and phlegm do both coma o«l 
From the penpiring, dir^ fraoM. 

Iti hoDow head, too, ia bolflDad 
With the nerrt-eahftanca of tka brail. 
Yet the fool, whom dwTlnam ■•▼« \msn^ 
He thinha it beantifal aad brighl 

The body caoiea eadlen iDa;— 
Bcsemblei joft a opaa-tiaa; 
The dwelling-plaee of all 
la bat a ma« of miearj. 

Were the inside of ihia bodjj 

Only risible withovt. 

One wonld hate to taha asli^ in hand 

To saTe oneself from crawa and dofal 

Enl-smeQing and impv% 
The bodj*s like a fllthj aarpaa; 
Despised bj those who'ra ajaa to aas^ 
It*s oolj praised bj those wha'rs faabt 
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a numerous retinue^ to the nunnery, and bad Iier ad- c 
mitted into the Order of Nuns — but among those who 
sided with Deva-datta. And she was OTerjoyed that* 
her wish had been fulfilled, and that she bad become a 
nun. 

Now, as she became far gone with child, the nuns 
noticed the alteration in her person, — ^the swelling of her 
hands and feet and back, and the increase in her girth ; 
and they asked her, ''Lady, you seem to be with child. 

HowisthisP" 

I don't know how it \a^ ladies; but I have kept the 
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Then the nuns led her to Deya-datta, and asked him, 
''Sir! this young lady, after with difficulty gaining her 
husband's consent, was received into the Older. But now 
it is OTident that she is with child; and we know not 
whether she became so when she was a laywoman or 
when she was a nun. What shall we do now P '' 

Deya-datta, not bdng a Buddha, and having no for- 
bearance, kindness, or compassion, thought thus: "If 
people can say, ' A nun of Deva-datta's side is carrying 
about a child in her womb, and Deva*datta condones it^' I 
shall be disgraced. I must imfrock this woman ! '' And 
without any inquiry, he answered with eagerness^ "Go 
and expel this woman from the Order ! '' — just as if he 
were rushing forwards to roll away a mere piece of stone I 

When they heard his decision, they arose, and bowed 
to him, and returned to the nunnery. Bat the young 
girl said to the nuns, " Ladies I the l^er, Beva-datta, is 
not the Buddha. Not under him did I enter the religioas 
life, but under the Buddha himself who is supreme 
among men. What I obtained with such difficulty, 0, 
deprive me not of that ! Take me, I pray you, and go 
to the Master himself at Jetavana I '' 

And they took her; and passing over the forty-five 
leagues of road which stretched from Rajagaha to that 
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place, they arrived ia due course at Jetavaim, and saluting 
the Master, told him the whole matter. 

The Teacher thought, " Although the child was con- 
ceived whea Bhe was still in the world, yet the heretict 
Mill have an opportunity of saying, 'The mendicant 
Gautama has accepted a nun expelled hy Deva-datta t ' 
Therefore, to prevent such talk, this cose ought \xt be 
heard in the presence of the king and his ministers." 

So the next day he sent for Pasenadi the king of 
Xosalo, Aniitha Fii^dika the Elder, Anatha Pin^ika the 
Younger, the Lady Visakha the inBucntial discipl^ and 
other well-known persons of distinction. And in the 
evening, when all classes of disciples had assembled, be 
said to TJpali the Elder. " Go and examine into this a&ir 
of the young nun in the presence of the church I " 

The Elder accordiogly went to the assembly ; and 
when he had seated himself in his place, called the Lady 
Vi.sikhii before the king, and gave in charge to her the 
following investigation : " Do you go, Visukha, and find 
out exactly on what day of what month this poor child 
was received into the Order, and then conclude wbeUier 
she conceived before or after that day." 

The Lady agreed; and having hod a curtain hung, 
made a private examination behind it of the young nun ; 
and comparing the days and months, found out that in 
truth she had conceived while she was yet living in tlie 
world. And she went to the Elder, and told him ao; and 
the Elder, in the midst of the assembly, declared the nun 
to be innocent. 

Thus was her innocence established. And she bowed 
down in grateful adoration to the assembly, and to the 
Master; and she returned with the other nuns to the 
nunnery. 

Now, when her time was come, she broaght forth a son 
strong iu spirit — the result of a wish she bod uttered at 
the feet of Fadumuttara the Buddha. And one day, u 
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tlie king was passing near the nunnery, lie beard the cry 
of a child, and asked his ministers the reason. They 
knew of the matter, and said, '' king I that young nun 
has had a son, and the cry comes from if 

''To take care of a chili. Sirs, is said to be a hindrance 
to nuns in their religious life. Let us undertake the care 
of it^'' said he. 

And he had the child giyen to the women of his harem, 
and brought it up as a prince. And on the naming-day 
they called him Eassapa ; but as he was brought up in 
royal state, he became known as Eassapa the Prince. 

When he was seven years old, he was entered in the 
noTiciate under the Buddha ; and when he attained the 
necessary age, receiyed fuU orders ; and, as time went on, 
he became the most eloquent among the preachers. And 
the Master gave him the pre-eminence, saying, "Mendi- 
cants I the chief of my disciples in eloquence is Kassapa 
the Prince.'' Afterwards, through the Vammtka Sutta, he 
attained to Arahatship. His mother, the nun, too^ ob- 
tained spiritual insight, and reached Nirvana.^ And 
Kassapa the Prince became as distinguished in the reli* 
gion of the Buddhas as the full moon in the midst of the 
yault of heayen. 

Now one day the Successor of the Buddhas^ when 
he had return^ from his rounds and taken his meal^ 
exhorted the brethren, and entered his apartment. The 
brethren, after hearing the exhortation, spent the day 
either in their day-rooms or night-rooms^ and then m^ 
together at eyentide for religious conyersatioou And, as 
they sat there, they exalted the character of the Buddha, 
saying, ''Brethren, the Elder Prince Eassapa, and the 



1 LiteriDT retcbed the chief Fniii; the l>eneflt renhiBf from Am 

pletion of tde last itage of the path leading to Ninrfina; tliat it, Nirfias 
itiell It it a itrikuig proof of the eatiiiiation in which womoi wort hdd 
amoBS the early Bndohiata. that thej art aercral timet dtdartd to hst* 
Ttaehed this higheat reeiilt of intellectiial acting and ttrnttt .ittL Comnaie 
tht Introdnctoiy Story to Jitaka Mo. SSi. 
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Lady his mother, vera nearly ruined by DerH-datta, 
througli hiB not being a Buddba, and bATing no forbear- 
ance or kindness; but tbe Supremo Bnddba, being tha 
King of EighteouBQes^ and being perfect in kindnew 
and forbearance and compassion, became the meana of 
salvation to tbem botb I " 

Then the Master entered the hall with the digni^ peen- 
liar to a Buddha, and seating himself, asked them, " Wliat 
are you sitting here talking about, O mendicants P " 

" Lord," said they, "concerning your exoeUenoea I ** 
And they told him the whole matter, 

"Xot now only, mendicants 1 " said he, "has Uia 
Successor of the Buddhas been a source of salvation and 
a refuge to these two ; formerly also he was the samai" 

Then the monks asked the Blessed One to explain how 
that was ; and the Blessed One made manifest that which 
had been hidden t^ change of birth. 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was rdgning in BenaT«% 
the Bodisat came to life as a deer. When he waa bom 
he was of a golden colour; his eyes were like round 
jewels, his horns were white as silver, his mouth waa red 
as a cluster of Trnmnlft flowers, his hoofs were bright 
and hard as lacquer-work, his tail as fine as the tail 
of a Tibetan ox,' and his body as large in nxa aa a 
foal'a. 

lie lived in the forest with an attendant herd of fira 
hundred deer, under the name of the King of the Banyan 
Beer; and not far from him there dwelt another deer. 
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golden as he, under the name of the Monkey Deer, witli 
a like attendant herd. 

The king of Benares at that time was devoted to 
hunting, never ate without meat^ and used to summon 
all the townspeople to go hunting every day, to the de- 
struction of their ordinary work. 

The people thought, ''This king puts an end to all our 
work. Suppose now in the park we were to sow food and 
provide water for the deer, and drive a number of deer 
into it, and close the entrance, and deliver them over to 
the king." 

So they planted in the park grass for the deer to eat, 
and provided water, and tied up the gate; and calling 
the citizens, they entered the forest, with clubs and all 
kinds of weapons in their hands, to look for the deer. 
And thinking, ''We shall best catch the deer by sur- 
rounding them/' they encircled a part of the forest about 
a league across. And in so doing they surrounded the 
very place where the Banyan Deer and the Monkey Deer 
were living. 

Then striking the trees and bushes, and beating on the 
ground, with their clubs, they drove the herd of deer out 
of the place where they were ; and making a great noise 
by rattling their swords and javelins and bows, they made 
the herd enter the park, and shut the gate. And then 
they went to the king, and said to him: 

" O king ! by your constant going to the chase, you 
put a stop to our work. We have now brought deer 
from the forest, and filled your park with them. Hence- 
forth feed on them!** And so saying, they took their 
leave, and departed. 

When the king heard that, he went to the park ; and 
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aeeing there two goldea-ootoured deer, lia gmnted then 
their lives. But thenceforth he vonld nmetiDie* go htm- 
sdf to shoot a deer, and bring it home ; MmetiiiMa Us 
cook would go and ahoot one. The deer, ai aoon aa tliay 
eav the bow, would quake wiUi the fear of d«adi. and 
take to tkeir heeU; but when th^ had been hit oooa or 
twice, thej become weary or wounded, and ware kOled. 

And tho herd of deer told all thia to Ow Bodiaat B* 
sent for the Monkey Deer, and said : 

" Friend, almost oil the deer are bung deatrojad. 
Xow, tbough they certainly must die, yet henoefbrA lal 
them Dot be wounded with the arrows. Let the dear 
take it by turns to go to the place of execution. One day 
let the lot fall upon my herd, and tlie next day oa yooia. 
Let the deer whose turn it is go to the plaoa of ^Lecntica, 
put his head on the block, and Ue dowiL If tbia be daaa^ 
the deer will at least escape laoeratioa.'' 

He agreed : and thenceforth the deer whose torn it waa 
used to go and lie down, after placing his neck on tlka 
block of execution. And the cook used to ooow and 
carry off the one he found lying ther*. 

But one day the lot fell upon a roe in the herd of tlia 
3i[onkey Deer who waa with young. She went to t^ 
^lonkey Deer, and said, " Lord I I am with youig. 
"When I have brought forth my son, we will both tak* 
our turn. Order the turn to pass me by." 

" I cannot make your lot," said he, " fall npoa tb» 
others. You know well enough it has iallai apm JD^ 
Go away I " 

Receiving no help from bim, she went to A* Bodiaat, 
and told him the matter. He listened to her, and aaid, 
" Be it so I Do yon go back, I will reliera yon of ytmr 
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tam.'' And lie went himself, and put Ub neck upon the 
block of execution, and lay down. 

The cooky seeing Imn, ezdaimed, "The King of the 
Deer, whose life was promised to him, is lying in the 
place of execution. What does this meanf And he 
went hastily y and told the king. 

The king no sooner heard it than he mounted his 
charioty and proceeded with a great retinue to the place, 
and beholding the Bodisat^ said, '' My friend the King of 
the Deer ! did I not grant you your lifeP Why are you 
lying here P " 

'' great king I a roe with young came and told me 
that the lot had fallen upon her. Now it was impossible 
for me to transfer her miserable &te to any one else. 
So If giving my life to her, and accepting deatli in her 
place, haTe lain down. Harbour no further suspicion, 
greatking!'' 

''My Lord the golden-coloured King of the Beer! I 
never yet saw, eren among men, one so fall of forbear- 
ance, kindness, and compassioiL I am pleased witk thee 
in this matter. Rise up I I grant your lives^ boHi to 
you and to her ! ** 

"But though two be safe^ what shall the rest do^ 
IdngofmenP" 

"Then I grant their lives to the reel^ mj Lord.'* 

" Thus, then, great king, the deer in the park will kave 
gained security, but what will tl^e others do P*^ 

"They also shall not be molested.'* 

" Ghreat king ! even though the deer dwdl secuxe^ what 
shall the rest of the four-footed creatures doP'' 

" They also shall be free from fear.^ 

"Ghreat king! even thougb the quadnqieds are m 
safety, what shall the flocks of birds do P'' 
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" Well, I grant the same boon to than." 

" Qreat king I the bird* then will obtain peMse^ but 
what of the fish who dwell in the wctw f " 

" They shall have peace a« welL" 

And 80 the Great Being, having interceded with Che long 
for all creatures, rose up and established the king in the 
Five Precepts,' and said, " Walk in righteousness, O great 
king ! Doing justice and mercy to &then and motber% 
to SOQB and daughters, to townsmen and lapdnaen, yoa 
shall enter, when your body ia dissolved, the li^>P7 woild 
of heaven I " 

Thus, with the grace of a Buddha, he preached tba 
Truth to the Idng ; and when he had dwelt a few daya 
in the park to exhort the king, he went away to dw foreit 
with his attendant herd. 

And the roe gave birth to a son as beantifol as boda of 
flowers ; and he went playing about with the Honk^ 
Peer's herd. But when its mother saw that, she sud, " tfy 
son, henceforth go not in his company ; you may keep to 
the Banyan Deer's herd 1 " And thus exhorting hint, ah* 
uttered the verse — 

Follow the Banyan Deer : 
Dwell not with the Monkey Deer. 
Better death with the Banyan Deer, 
Than life with die Monkey Deer.' 
How after that the deer, secure of their Uvea, began to 
eat men's crops. And the men dared not strike them or 
drive them away, recollecting how it had been granted to 
them that they should dwell secure. 80 they met together 
in front of the king's palace, and told the matter toUieking. 
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''When I was well pleased, I granted to the leader ol 
the Ban jan Deer a i)oon/* said he. '' I may giye up my 
kingdom, hut not my oath I Begone with yon I Not a 
man in my kingdom shall he allowed to hurt the deer/' 

When the Banyan Deer heard that, he assembled the 
herds, and said, '' Henceforth you are not allowed to eat 
other people's crops." And so forbidding them, he sent a 
message to the men : '' Henceforth let the husbandmen 
put up no fence tp g^rd their crops; hut let them tie 
leaves roimd the edge of the field as a ngiu'' 

From that time, they say, the sign of the tying of leaves 
was seen in the fields, and from that time not a single 
deer trespassed beyond it; for such was the instruction 
they received from the Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat continued thus his life long to instmot 
the deer, and passed away with his herd according to his 
deeds. 

The king, too, hearkened to the exhortations ol the 
Bodisat, and then, in due time, passed away, according to 
his deeds. 



(. 



The Master, having finished the discourse in illustra- 
tion of his saying, '' Not only now was I the protector of 
the nun and of Kassapa the Prince ; in a former birth I 
was the same,'' he fully expounded the Four Truths. 
And when he had told the double story, he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jutaka by saying, *'He 
who was then the Monkey Deer was Deva-datta, his herd 
was Deva-datta's following, the roe was the nun, her son 
was Eassapa the Prince, the king was Ananda, but the 
royal Banyan Deer was I myself." 

XND OF THE 8T0RV OF THE BANTAJI DEER. 
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EANPINA JITAKA. 
The Dart of Loro. 

[The Introductory Story is the same as thai of tlio 
Indriya Jataka in Book YIII.] 

Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Rajagalu^ 
in tke country of Magadha. At the season of harrost tlio 
deer suffered much at the hands of the peopio of ICagadluL 
So they were wont to go away to the forest at tho foot of 
the mountains. 

Now a certain mountain stag, who liyed in that jnnglo^ 
made friends with a roe from the inhabited eoimtrj. 
And when those deer came down from the mountain-sido 
to return home, he, being caught in the snares of law% 
went down with thenL 

Then she said to him, ''You, Sir, are bat a simpio 
'Ij ] deer of the mountains, and the inhabited ooontrf is 

beset with danger and difficulty. Pray don't go dowa 
with us! '* 
\\ ] But he, being fallen deep into love for her, would noi 

turn back, and went along with her. 
Now when the people of Magadha saw that the tuos 
i'l was come for the deer to return from the hill% they used 

to lie waiting in ambush all along the TomL And joat 
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where those two were coming on, there stood a oertain 
hunter behind a thicket 

The young roe smelt the smell of a man, and imme- 
diately thought, ''There'll be some hunter behind there.'' 
And she let the foolish stag go on first, and kept beck 
herself. The hunter with one shot from his bow felled the 
stag there on the spot ; but the roe^ as soon as she saw 
he was hit, fled away like the wind. 

Then the hunter came out of his ambush, skinned thai 
deer, made a fire, cooked the sweet flesh in the glowing 
charcoal, ate and drank, and carried off the rest all drop- 
ping with blood and gore, and went home to giye his 
children a treat. 

Now the Bodisat of that time was a tree &iry, dwelling 
in that wood. When he saw what had happened, he said 
to himself 

'' Not through father, not through mother, but through 
lust, has this poor fool of a deer come to his death. In 
the dawn of passion creatures think themselyes in blisi^ 
but they end in losing their limbs in misery, or tasting 
the grief of all kinds of bonds and blows. What more 
shameful in this world than that which brings sorrow and 
death to others? What more despicable than the cou n try 
where women administer and teach, a land under haiem 
ruleP What more wretched than the men who gire 
themselyes up to women's control P" And then, whilst all 
the fairies of the wood cast bouquets before him and cheered 
him on, he brought the three rebukes into one yerse^ and 
made the whole wood ring as he uttered the stanniF— 

dreadful barbed dart of loye, that tears men's heartsl 
O foolish land, where woman bears the rule t 
O stupid men, who fall 'neath woman's power I 
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^ When the Master had taught them thia story, he pro- 
claimed the Four Truths. And at the oonclusioii thereof 
that h>ye-8ick monk was converted. And the Master made 
the connexion, and sununed up the Jfttaka hj Mying^ 
''The mountain-deer of that time was the lore-sick 
brother, the roe was his former wife^ and the tree fairy » 
who preached the sermon showing the evil of passion, 
I myselL' 



ff 



END OF THS STORT OF THB DAXT OF LOVS. 
1 The two prerioui lines diodd bdoog, I thisk. Is te 
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YlTA-HIGA JlTAEA. 
TIw Qxtedj Aatdopt. 

" I^i^re ii nothing tcone than ffreed, thqf mj/.*^ — This tibe 
Master told wHen lie was living at Jetavana about tibe 
Elder named Tissa the younger, the keeper of tiie law 
oonceming food. 

For when the Master, we are told, was reading at tibe 
Bamba-grove, near Bajagaliay a young man of a Teiy 
wealthy &mily of distinctiout by name Prinoe. lissSt 
went one day to the Bambn-groye^ and when he had 
heard the Teacher's disooorse, he became desiroos to devote 
himself to a religious life. And when, on his asking 
leave to enter the Order, his parents refused their oonsen^ 
he compelled them to grant it, in tiie same manner as 
Bat^ha-pala had done^ by refusing to eat for seven daja.^ 
And he then took the vows under tiie Master. 

The Master remained at the Bambu-grove about half a 
month after receiving him into the Order, and then went 
to Jetavana. There this young man of family passed his 
life, begging his dafly food in Savatthi, and observing all 
the Thirteen Practices by which the passions are quelled. 
So under the name of ** The Young Tissa who keeps tibe 



1 The itoiT of RaUhnpalm is giTea in te 8«lts of Ihsl mm. inadsliA 
VjGogerlT, J.C. A. 8., 1847-184S, p. M. Tko mbm plaa vai lollofvid Vr 
dniimim M lobtodia tho PiiijikiB, and tnadaM WGoIh, hCk.%, 
lS7e-lS77, p. 1S7. 
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law conoeming food,'' ^ lie became as distingaulied and 
famous in Buddhadom as the moon in the yanlt of 
heaven. 

At that time they were holding festiyal in Bijagaluip 
and the parents of the monk put away all tiie jewehy 
which had belonged to him in the days of his laymanship 
into a silver casket; and took the matter to hearty weqping^ 
and saying, " At other festivals our boy used to keep tlio 
feast wearing this ornament or this. And now Ootama 
the Mendicant has taken him, him our only son, awmy to 
Savatthi ! And we know not what fate is fsUing to kia 
there.'* 

Now a slave-girl coming to the house, and seeing iSbm 
wife of the lord weeping, asked her, ** Why, Lady I do yoa 
weep ?" And she told her what had happened. 

" Well, Lady, what dish was your son most food off ** 
said she. 

Such and such a one,*' was the reply. 
If you grant me full authority in this houses I will 
bring your son back ! '' said she. 

The Lady agreed, gave her wherewith to pay all ker 
expenses, and sent her forth with a groat retinuab sayings 
" Go now, and by your power bring back my sofL" 

So the girl then went to Savatthi in a palankeen, and 
took up her abode in the street in which the monk was wont 
to beg. And without letting him see the people who had 
come from the lord's house, but surrounding henelf witli 
servants of her own, she from the very first provided tlio 
Elder when he came there with food and drink. Having 
thus bound him with the lust of taste, she in duo oouno 
got him to sit down in her house ; and when she sawtkat 
by giving him to eat she had brought him into her 
power, she shammed sickness, and lay down in her u 
chamber. 

Then the monk, when his begging time had 

> Thii U Um third of tbf TkirtM JMl sDaM Is. 
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arrived on liii rounds at tlie door of the lioose. Ani 
attendant took his bowl^ and made liim dt down in the 
house. No sooner had he done so, than he asked, ^ How 
is the lady deyoteeP" 

'' She is sick, reverend Sir, and wishes to see yon," was 
the reply. And he, bound by the lust of taste^ broke his 
observance and his vow, and went to the place where she 
was lying. Then she told him why she had come^ and 
alluring him, so bound him by the lust of taste, that she 
persuaded hiin to leave the Order. And having brought 
him into her power, she seated him in her palankeen, and 
returned to Rajagaha with all her retinue. 

And this news became the common talk. And the 
monks, assembled in the hall of instruction, began to say 
one to another, ^'A slave-girl has brought back Young 
Tissa, the keeper of the law concerning food, having 
bound him with the lust of taste." 

Then the Master, entering the chapel, sat down on his 
throne, and said, '^ On what subject are you seated here 
taUdngP" 

And they told him the news. 

''Not now only, O mendicants!" said he^ ''has this 
monk, caught by the lust of taste, fallen into her power; 
formerly also he did the same." And he told a story. 



Once upon a time Brahma-datta, the king of Benares^ 
had a gardener named Sanjata. Now a swift antelope 
who had come to the garden took to flight as soon as it 
saw Sanjaya. But Sanjaya did not frighten it away ; and 
when it had come again and again it began to walk about 
in the garden. And day by day the gardener used to 
pluck the various fruits and flowers in the garden, and 
take them away to the king. 
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Now one day the king aaked bim, ''I Miy, friend 
gardener^ is there anything strange in the garden eo lur 
as you've noticed P " 

'' I've noticed nothing, O king I save that an antelope 
is in the habit of coming and wandering aboiat tlMveL 
That I often see." 

" But could you catch it P " 

'' If I had a little honey, I could hring it right inade 
the palace here ! " 

The king gave him the honey ; and he took it^ went to 
the garden, smeared it on the grass at the spot tiie ante* 
lope frequented, and hid himself. When the deer oame^ 
and had eaten the honey-smeared grassy it was bound 
with the lust of taste ; and from that time went nowbov 
else, but came exclusively to the garden. And as 
the gardener saw that it was aUured by the boney-onaaied 
grass, he in due course showed himself For a lew days 
the antelope took to flight on seeing him. But sflsr 
seeing him again and again, it acquired Armfi^f^^ and 
gradually came to eat grass from the gardener^a band. 
And when the gardener saw that its confidenos was 
gained, he strewed the path right up to tbs pslaos ss 
thick with branches as if he were covering it with 
hung a gourdful of honey over his shooUsry 
bundle of grass at his waist, and then kepi qirinUing 
honey-smeared grass in front of the antelope till be led 
him within the palace. 

As soon as the deer had got inside, they shut tbs door. 
The antelope, seeing men, began to tremble and qnsks 
with the fear of death, and ran hither and tbitber aboni 
the halL The king came down from bis upper elianlMr» 
and seeing that trembling creature^ said, ^'Siieb is t^ 
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nature of an antelope, that It will not go for a week after- 
wards to a place where it has seen men, nor its life long 
to a place where it has been frightened. Yet this one^ 
with just such a disposition^ and accustomed only to the 
jungle, has now, bound by the lust of taste^ come to just 
such a place. Yerilj there is nothing worse in the world 
than this lust of taste I " And he summed up the lesson 
in this stanza: 

" There's nothing worse than greed, they My, 
Whether at home, or with one's friends. 
Through taste the deer, the wild one of the woods, 
Fell under Sanjaya's oontroL'' 

And when in other words he had shown the danger of 
greed, he let the antelope go back to the forest 



When the Master had finished this discourse in iUustr*- 
tion of what he had said ('' Not now only mendicants I 
has this monk, caught by the lust of taste, &Ilen into her 
power; formerly also he did the same''), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka as follows : ** He 
who was then Sanjaya was this slave-girl, the antelope 
was the monk, but the king of Benares was I myBdl** 

END OF THB STOBT OF THB SWIFT AKTSLOFS. 
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kharaditA jAtaka. 

The Seer who would not lean. 

''Though a deer be most swift, EkarddiydJ'—TinM the 
Master told when at Jetavana, concerning a certain foul* 
mouthed monk. For that monk, we are told, was abusiTO^ 
and would take no admonition. 

Kow the Master asked him, " Is it true what they say, 
O mendicant ! that you are abusiTe, and will take no 
admonition P " 

" It is true, Blessed One ! '* said he. 

The Master said, "Formerly also, by your surlin< 
and your refusing to accept the admonition of the 
you were caught in a snare and came to destructioaL'' 
And he told a story. 



Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became a stag, and lived in ihm 
forest, with a herd for his retinue. 

Now his sister- roe (Kharudiya) pointed out to him Her 
son, and gave him in charge to him, saying, '^ Brother! 
this is your nephew. Teach him the devices of the deer." 

And he said to his nephew, " C!ome at such and such a 
time to learn.** 



\ 
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At the appointed time lie did not go. And one day as 
lie was wandering about, disregarding seven admonitiana 
given on as many da js, and not learning the devices of 
the deer, he was caught in a snare. 

Then his mother went to her brother, and asked, ''How 
now, brother I was your nephew instructed in tiie devices 
of thedeerP" 

''Think no more of that incorrigible fellowl " said the 
Bodisat.' ''Your son did not learn the devices of (he 
deer." 

And then, to explain his own unwillingness to have 
anything further to do with him, he uttered this stansa: 

" Though a deer be most swift^^ Eharadiyil 
And have antlers rising point o'er pointy 
If he transgress the seventh time^ 
I would not try to teach him more I " 

But the hunter killed that wilful deer caught in tibe 
snare, and, taking his flesh, departed. 



The Master having finished this discourse^ in ilhistra- 
tion of what he had said ("Formerly also^ by your 
surliness and your refusing to accept the admonitioii of 
the wise, you were caught in a snare^ and came to destroo* 
tion"), made the connexion, and summed i^ tiie Jitaka: 
"The nephew deer of that time was tiie abnnve monk, 
the sister was Uppala-va^na, but the admonishing deer 
was I myself." 

END OF THE STORT OF THE DEER WHO WOULD HOT LSARH. 



1 "'Eigbi-boofed,' two bools on ea^ foot,'* expkiM te 
Sea Boii on p. 221. 
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TIFALLATTHA-HIOA JITAKA. 

The.Cuudnf Daar. 

•Tee taught the deer in poeturt tkitted." —ThM &• 
Uoater told when at the Badarik* monuterj in Xoiint^ 
about hiB son Bahola, who tu oTer-anziou to obwm 
the Kulet of the Order.> 



Once upon a time there was a king of Magadha mga- 
ing in Bujagoba. At that time the Bodint came to Uti 
as a stag, and lived in the forest, attended hj a hod of 
deer. 

Now his sister brought her son to him, •sying^ 
" Brother ! instnct this thy ncfJiew in tha dariew «f 
the deer." 

" Very well," said the Bodint, in assent^ and dizadad 
his nephew, " Go away now, dear, and on yoor return at 
such and such a time yoa may receive instractkB." 

And he foiled not at the time appointed by hia vnd^ 
but went to him and received instnictioa. 

One day as he was wandering about in tlw wood, W 

was caught in a snare. And he uttered a cry — tho vj 

' Thi* iHsasf litwfcctefj Stoc; win MMid; bMV kMdrthg, 
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of a captiye. Then the lierd took to flight and let tibo 
mother know that her son had been caught in a anara. 
She went to her brother, and aaked him,— 

''Brother I was your nephew instrooted in the derioee 
ofthedeerP'\ 

** Suspect not your son of any faulty" said the BodisaL 
'' He has well learnt the devices of the deer. Even now 
he will come back to us and make you laugh for joy.'' 
And he uttered this stansa: 



IVe trained the deer to be most swifl^ .. 

To drink at midnight only, and, abounding in di^iss^ 

To keep in any posture that he likea. 

Breathing through one nostril hid upon tiie ground. 

My nephew, by six tricks at his command 

Win yet outdo the foe 1 

Thus the Bodisat, pointing out how thorong^y hia 
nephew had leamt the doTices of the deer, co m for te d hia 
sister. 

But the young stag, when he was caught in tha tn^ 
struggled not at alL He lay down on tiba ground as 
best he could; stretched out his legs; struck tiie groond 
near his feet with his hoob, so as to throw iqp earfk 
and grass; let &11 his head; put out his tongue; made 
his body wet with spittle; swelled out his belly by 
drawing in his breath ; breathed through the lower nostril 
only, holding his breath with the upper; made his whole 
frame stiff and stark, and presented the appearance of 
a corpse. Even the bluebottles flew round him, and hsva 
and there crows settled 1 

When the hunter came up, he gave him a blow on tiba 
stomach ; and saying to himself, ''He must haye been 
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caught early in the mornings he is already putrid,'' 1m 
loosed the bands which tied him. And apprehending 
nothing, he began to collect leares and branches Mying 
to himself, " I will dress him at onoe^ here on the tpot^ 
and carry off the flesL" 

But the young stag arose, stood on his feeC^ shook 
himself, stretched out his neck, and, swiftly as a doad 
driven by a mighty wind, returned to his mother ! 



The Teacher having finished this discourse, in iUiiBtr^ 
tion of his words ("Not now only, mendicants^ was 
Rahula devoted to instruction ; formerly also he was ao^** 
etc.)» made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka: 
" At that time the nephew, the young stag, was ^^^«1% 
the mother was Uppala-va^^a, bat the undo was I 
myself.** 



END OF THX STORT OF THB CUNKIKO D: 



1 The Terse ii Tery obscure, and the kmc eoBBc&tvj tee ael Bale f| 
dearer. '< To keep in tnj poetors that he likes" is literaDj *«haTiif teee 
postures — master of three postures." ** Most swift" is in the efinBil**e|gkS» 
hoofed.** If ^ ei^ht-hoofed '* means ** with two hoofs oa eec^ Ml/* m Hm 
commentator thinks, where would be the pecnliarity so creditmt It Hm 
obedient learner P The last line in the text u so cormpl thai the eoani 
tator can only su(:j»est three contradictory and improbable einlsnstioM. If 
coald venture to read ekata^ kaiakMti lAo/i, one niffht reader, ** Mj acfli 
lady, can counterfeit a corpse.** Mr. Trenckner has beea gwd eaeagk la 
send me the following suf^gested translatioa, **The deer, Ike IkreaMA 
cunnin)^ (?) fertile in expedients, the doTen-footed, who fees It Mik si 
midnight (! ?) (don't fear for him), lying on one ear, paatiaf ea tht gisiai, 
my nephew, oy the six tricks he knows will dodge (the hialv}.'* 
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Ho. 17. 



MALUTA JATAKA. 



The Wind. 



** Whenever (he wind blows/* etc. — ^This the Master told 
when at Jetavana, abont two Buddhist monks. They, we 
are told, were living a forest life in the country of 
Kosala ; and one was called Dark and the other called 
Light. Now one day Light asked Dark, ** Brother I at 
what time does the cold, as some people call it, come onP " 

'* Jn the dark half of the month ! " said he. 

But one day Dark asked Light, " Brother Light I at 
what time does the so-called cold come on P" 

** In the light half of the month I '' said he. 

And neither of the two being able to solve the knotty 
point, they went to the Master, and after paying him 
reverence, asked him, ''At what time, Sir, is the cddP'' 

When the Master had heard their story, he said, 
'' Formerly also, O mendicants ! I solved this question for 
you ; but the confusion arising from change of birth has 
driven it out of your minds.'' And he told a tale. 



Once upon a time two friends, a lion and a tiger, were 
living in a certain cave at the foot of a hilL At that 
time the Bodisat, who had devoted himself to the reli* 
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gioos life of a hermit, was living at the foot of that 
monntaiiL 

Now one day a dispute arose between the friends aboat 
the cold« The tiger said it was oold in the dark half of 
the month, the lion said it was oold in the light half. 
And as neither of them could solve the difficnlty, tliej 
asked the Bodisat, and he uttered this stanza : 



'' It is whenever the wind blows^ 
In the dark half or in the light 
For cold is caused by wind: and so 
You both are righf 

Thus the Bodisat pacified the two friends. 



When the Master had finished this discourse (''Formarlj 
also/' etc.)y he proclaimed the Truths. And at the eloaa 
thereof the two brethren were estaUished in tiie Frait 
of Conversion. The Master made the connsadoii, and 
summed up the Jataka : ** He who was then tiie tiger wma 
Darky the lion Light, but the ascetio who answerad ths 
question was I myself. 

XND OF THE STORT ABOUT THX WUTD.^ 
> Compm tht FtUt of tba Two rite of te Sydi. 
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Vo. 18. 

MATAKA-BHATTA JlTAEA. 

On OfEbring Food to fhe Dead. 



**If peoph would but understand.*' — This the Teacher 
told when at Jetavanay about food offered to the dead. 

For at that time people used to kill sheep and goats in 
large numbers in order to offer what is called ** The Feast 
of the Dead ** in honour of their deceased relatiyes. When 
the monks saw men doing so, they aaked the Teacher, 
saying, "Lord! the people here bring destruction on 
many living creatures in order to provide the so-called 
'Feast of the Dead.' Can there possibly. Sir, be any 
advantage in that?" 

The Teacher said, " Let not us, mendicants I provide 
the Feast of the Dead: for what advantage is ^ere in 
destroying lifeP Formerly sages seated in the sky 
preached a discourse showing the evils of it, and made all 
the dwellers in Jambu-dlpa give up this practice. But 
now since change of birth has set in, it has arisen again.'' 
And he told a tale. 



Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, a Brahman, a world-famous teacher, accom- 
plished in the Three Yedas, had a goat brought, with the 
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intention of giving the Feast of the Dead, and said to liia 
pupils : 

"My lads! take this goat to the river, and batbe it» and 
hang a garland round its neck, and give it a measure of 
com, and deck it out, and then bring it babk." 

" Yery weU,'' said they, and acoordingly took it to Hie 
river; and when they had bathed it and decorated it^ lei 
it stand on the bank. 

The goat, seeing in this the effect of his former bad 
conduct, thought to himself, '^ To-day I shall be free from 
that great misery;'' and, glad at heart, he laughed a 
mighty laugh, in soimd like the crashing of a jar. Then, 
thinking to himself, '' This Brahman, by killing me^ will 
take upon himself like misery to that which I had earned,'' 
he felt compassion for the Brahman, and wept with a 
loud voice. 

Then the young Brahman asked him^ ''Friend goat! 
you have both laughed heartily and heartily cried. Pray, 
what is it makes you laugh, and what is it makes you 
cryP" 

''Ask me about it in your teacher's presence^" said 
he. 

They took him back, and told their teacher of this 
matter. And when he had heard their story, he asked 
the goat, " Why did you laugh, goat, and why did yoa 
cryP" 

Then the goat, by his power of remembering former 
births, called to mind the deeds he had done, and said to 
the Brahman, ''Formerly, Brahman, I had become 
just such another Brahman, — a student of the mystic 
verses of the Yedas ; and determining to provide a Feast 
of the Dead, I killed a goat» and gave the Feast By 
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having killed Uiat one goat^ I liaTa liad my Head eat off 
in five hundred biiihfl^ lees one. This is my five hun- 
dredth birih, the last of the series; and it was at the 
thought^ 'To-day I shall be free from that great misery/ 
that I became glad at hearty and laughed in the manner 
you haye heard. Then, again, I wept^ thinkings 'I who 
just by having killed a goat incurred the misery of lumng 
five hundred times my head cut. ofl^ shall be released to- 
day from the misery ; but this Brahman, by killing me^ 
will, like me, incur the misery of having his head eut off 
five hundred times;* and so I wepf 

'' Fear not, goat I I will not kill you,*" said he. 

''Brahman I what are you saying? Whether you kill 
me or not^ I cannot to-day escape from death*'' 

" But don't be afraid I I will take you under my pro- 
tection, and walk about dose to you.'* 

*« Brahman I of little worth is your protectaon; while 
the evil I have done is great and powerfnlt '' 

The Brahman released the goat; and sayings ''Let us 
allow no one to kill this goat," he took his diseiplei^ and 
walked about with it No sooner was the goat at liberty, 
than, stretching out its neck, it began to eat the leaTes of 
a bush growing near the ridge of a rock. 13iat Teij 
moment a thunderbolt fell on the top of the rocl^ and a 
piece of the rock split ofl^ and hit the goat on his out- 
stretched neck, and tore off his head. And people erowdsd 
round. 

At that time the Bodisat had been bem as the Oeoius 
of a tree growing on that spot By his supernatural 
power he now seated himself cross-legged in the sky in 
the sight of the multitude; and thinkings "Would that 
these people, seeing thus the fruit of sua, would abstain 
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from such destruction of life," lie in ft nreet Toioe taught 

them, uttering tlds stMin : 

" If people would but uiulentand 
Tliat thii would canae a birth in wpt^ 
The living would not slay the living; 
For he who taketh life shall mrdy griarc t " 
Thus the Great Being preached to them the Troth, 
terrifying them with the fear of helL And wh«a tha 
people hod heard his diaoonne, they trembled with th* 
fear of death, and left off taking life. And the Bodiaa^ 
preaching to the people, and establiahing them in th* 
Precepts, passed away according to his deed& Th« peopli^ 
too, attending upon the exhortations of the Bodiait, gav* 
gifts, and did other good deeds, and to filled ttie dty of 
thegoda.* 



The Teocher having finished this diaooors^ mad* ths 
connexion, and gammed up the Jitaha : " I at that tun* 

was the Genius of the tree." 

BKD or THB STORT OS FOOD OfFEKED TO THX DKUk, 

> Tluiii,bTt)Mprodacl»atttlMtrdMtkaf M(diMlkiiMiUrftt* 



Ho. 19. 

AYACITA-BHATTA JITAKA. 

On Offeriogt given nnder a Vow. 

** Would you he Mved^** etc. — ^Thls the Teacher told whfle 
at Jetayana, about making offerings under a tow to the 
gods. 

At that time, we are told, men about to go on a trading 
journey used to kill animals, and lay an offering before 
the gods, and make a tow, saying, '' When we haye re- 
turned in safety and success, we will make an offering to 
you,'' and so depart. Then when they returned safe and 
successful, thinking, " This has happened by the power of 
the God, they killed animals, and made tiie offering to 
release themselves from the tow. 

On seeing this, the mendicants asked the Blessed Ona^ 
'' Lord I is there now any advantage in thisf And he 
told a tale. 



Once upon a time, in the land of Eisi, a landed pro- 
prietor in a certain village promised an offering to the 
Genius of a Banyan-tree standing by the gate of the 
village. And when he had returned safely, he slew a 
number of animals ; and saying to himself, ** I will make 
myself free from my vow,'' he went to the foot of the 
tree. 
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But the tree-god, standing in a fork oftlie trea^ uttered 
tliis stanza: 

Would 70U be free, yon first must die I 
Seeking for freedom thua» is being bonndl 
Not by such deeds as these are the wise made free : 
Salvation is the bond of fools 1 ''^ 

Thenceforward men refrained from such life-destrajing 
deedsy and living a life of righteousness filled Hie oitj of 
the gods. 



The Teacher, having finished this disoonrss^ made tlie 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka: ^I at that 
was the Genius of the Tree.** 

END OF Tus flTORT ON oFFERDros oivzir inn>Bm 

A vow. 



> That 11, in seekinff tftar what tlMj think ii nhatiMi (alil^ 
wrath of a god), fools practiae ritea and harbov dthMJoi which 
gpiritoal bonda. Death to oneself, and spiritual rshirthi ia ths mIj 
salration. The whole parable is a pUr oa tha word * Mmiti/* which 
both salfation, and the perfomanea o( ths baiif ds li fsd fraek, s 



Ho. SO. 
NALAPlNA JlTAEA. 

The Monkeyi and fhe Beminu 

*'ffe saw the marks of feet!* tie. — ^This the Teacher told 
about the Nala-canes, when he was liying at the Ketaka 
woody hard by the Lake of Nalaka-pana, after he had 
come to the village of that name on his tear through 
Kosala. 

At that time the monks, after they had bathed in the 
Na]aka-pana lake, had the canes of the Nala-plant bronght 
to them by the noyicesy for needle-cases. And,^ finding 
them hollow throughout^ they went to the Teacher, and 
asked him, ''Lord I we had Nala-canes brought for 
needle-cases. They are hollow throughout^ from root to 
point. HowisthisP** 

''This, mendicants,'' said he, ''is a former command of 
mine.'' And he told a tale. 



This was formerly, they say, a densely-wooded forest. 
And in its lake there was a water-demon, who used to eat 
whomsoeyer went down into the water. At that time the 
Bodisat was a monkey-king, in sixe like the &wn of a red 
deer ; and attended by a troop of monkeys about eighty 
thousand in number, he lived in that forest^ preserving 
them from harm* 
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Now he exhorted the troop of monkeyi, saying, ^ Mj 
children I in this forest there are poisonoas tro es^ and 
pools haunted by demons. When yon are going to aat 
fruits of any kind you have not eaten before^ or to drink 
water you have not drunk before, ask me about if 

'' Very well,'' said they. And one day they went to a 
place they had not been to before. There they wandevted 
about the greater part of the day ; and when, in searohing 
about for water, they found a pond, they sat down with* 
out even drinking, and looked forward to the arriTal of 
their king.^ 

When the Bodisat had come, he asked them, " Why, 
my children, do you take no waterf 

** We awaited your arrival," said they. 

''It is well, my ohildreni'' said the Bodisat; and 
fixing his attention on the foot-marks dose round the adgo 
of the pond, he saw that they went down, but nerer camo 
up. Then he knew that it was assuredly haunted bj 
demons, and said, ** You haye done weQ, my ehildren» not 
to have drunk the water. This pond is haunted! ^ 

But when the demon of the water saw that they were 
not going down into it, he assumed the horrible shape of 
a blue-belliod, pale-faced, red-handed, red-footed creatars^ 
and came splashing out through the water, and cried ont^ 
"Why do you sit still here? Gk> down and drink tka 
water I " 

But the Bodisat asked him, ''Are you the water-deoMn 
who haunts this spot P '' 

" Yes I I am he I " was the reply. 



* An? one who bai Men the rwlltMntM of Boelm Is Iks afi fralMli iff 
a Boddhift moiitttcry (or troa ia ths boi^-Mm M tko Sotliflid 
Gardeni) will tpprociftte the b«mov ol lUo swcriprtoei TW tti ' 
•cal|»tor, too. bai loiiit eapttel BMikfji nttiag^ liks good Ullk Wy^ 
liitoiiBf to tlM BodiMt 
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"Have yoa receiyed power oyer all who go down into 
tliepoolP'' 

" Yei^ indeed! I carry off even a Urd wlien it oomea 
down, and I let no one o£ Ton too I will doYour, one 
andallt'' 

« We ahall not allow you to eat na.*' 

« Well, theni drink away 1 '^ 

"Yeal we ahall drink Hie water tod^ Imt we ahall not 
fall into your handa.'' ' 

''How, then, will you get at the waterf* 

"You imagine, I aappoee^ that we nniat go down to 

drink. But yoa are wrong! Each one of na ei^^ity 

thousand ahall take a Na]a-cane and drink the water of 

your pond without ever entering it^ aa easily aa one would 

drink from the hollow stem of a water-plant. And ao yon 

will haTo no power to eat m/'* 

It was when the Teacher aa Buddha had reoaQed fhia 
circumstance that he uttered the first half of thefoIlQwing 



*' I saw the marks of feet that had gone down, 
I saw no marks of feet that had rstamed*'* 

(But then he said to the monksys)— 

'< Well drink the water through a read,** 

(And turning to the demon, he added)— 

• * 

** And yet 1*11 not became, your pray ! '^ 

So saying, the Bodisat had a Na)a-cane hrou^t to hinit 
and appealing in grjeat solemnity to the Ten Great 
Perfections (generosity, morality, self-denial, wiadooiy 
perseverance, patience, truth, resolution, Vindness, and 
resignation) exercised hy him in this and prerioua hiiihs^ 
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he blew into the can&* And the eana beeww hollinr 
throughout not a angle ksot beinj left in it. la tine 
manner he had another, and then another, brongli^ aaA 
btew into it* Then the Bodisat walked roond the paa^ 
and conunandod, saying, " Let all Uie eanee growing Im** 
be perforated throughout." And thenocfonrar^ maem 
throngb the greatnen of the goodne« of the Bodinti 
their conunande are fulfilled, all Uie canei whiiA 8*** 
in that pond became perforated thronghoiit; 

There are foor miradea in this KaJpa (the period whioh 
elapses between the commencement of the fonnatkOB <tf 
the world and its final destruction} which endure through- 
out a Ealpa — ^the sign of the hare in the moon wiH laek 
the whole Ealpa:' the place where the fire waa exttn- 
guished in the Quail-birth will not take fire again 
through all the Ealpa:* the place where the potter Uved 
will remain arid through all the Ealpa : the canea grow- 
ing round this pond will be hoUow through all th* Ka^iL 
These four are called the Ealpa-lostbg Wooden. 

After giving this command, the BodiMt took a flu* 
and seated hinueU. So, too, thoee eightf thooMiid moa- 
keys took, each of them, a cane, and seated tlwmlT— 
round the pond. And at the nme monmit as h* diw 

< ThU nlema appMl to ■ loi»w (ood ■dka, if It b to«^ k tttm 
irpmraled u working ■ mind*, and ii nDid umtkirif^ i^ "fe^feMli* 
Cbilden prcpcrtr compuH S Kiaci L 10: "If I ba ■ ■«■ tiOtA, Aim 
let fin torn down from hoTta, nd r— T-n* Iba* and ftj U^ Aai Am 
CMni down Bto fron hMTsa ud wwri Ub and lui "•F-' ^lil A* 
minulc, uid i> tbo Baddhut teriptHM to (•Dov oa n nsMi «l Mi kM, fa 

B*<ial1j.UiBtllkMM,UIMMlUMtoMM«M«iB*lnM. Os Ife YMm- 

tioni, m (boto, no. M to SL 

• Thii •>«■ to U a ifoa, M Ibo vritar td^ <• H« Md« Ml ta* *Md 
Uihat point: m> h ihorid ■ot Ihw bo m laKni" 

• OntbiiitoiT.MtbatrudMac'i-'BaUh^-M.lM-tM 

• Ontluiitai7.M*talow,MtakaHa.Sli. 
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the water up into liis cane and drank, bo, too^ they all sat 
safe on the bank, and drank. 

Thus the water-demon got not one of them into his 
power on their drinking the water, and he returned in 
sorrow to his own place. But the Bodisat and his troop 
went back again to the forest 



When the Teacher, having finished this discourse in 
illustration of his words ('' The hoUowness of these canes^ 
mendicants, is a former command of mine "), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka, saying : ''He who 
was then the water-demon was Devadatta; the eighty 
thousand monkeys were the Buddha's retinue ; but the 
monkey king, clever in resource, was I myself." 

END OF THB STOBT OP NALA-pZNA. 



VO.SL 

KTJKUNGA-lflGA JATAKA. 

Th« mi7 Antdoptu 



" IZe Kurunga knoia/iill well," etc. — ^Thia Uw i 
told while at Jetavana about Deradatta. 

For onc« vhea tlte monks hod asaembled in tin lector* 
ball, they sat talking of Deradatta'a wickedneM, a^jing, 
"Brother Devadatta has aubomed archen, and horlad 
down a rock, and sent forth Dhanapalaka flw elephant ; 
in every possible way he goes about to slay the 8ag&" 

The Teacher came, and sat down oa the Mat natmi 
for him, and asked, " What is it^ then. Mendicant^ jo« 
are sitting here talking aboat ? " 

" Lord 1 we were talking about the wickednew of 
Devadatta in going about to slay yoo." 

The Teacher answered, " Xot now only, O mendicants^ 
has Devadatta gone about to slay me ; fonnatly, too^ 1m 
did the same, and was ansnccessfol in his aDdeaToar.'* 
And be told a tale. 



Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was mgniny in 
Benares, the Bodisat became a SDXUXoa axtxlopb and 
lived in his forest home, feeding on frutti. And at <mm 
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time he was eating the Sepa^qi froit on a heavily-laden 
Sepa^^i-tree. 

Now, a deerstalker of that village used to note the 
tracks of the deer at the foot of thefmit-treesi build him- 
self a platform on the tree aboTe, and seating himself there^ 
wound with a javelin the deer who came to eat the fruity 
and make a living by selling their flesh. 

On seeing, one day, the foot-marks of the Bodisat at the 
foot of the Sepai^-tree, he made himself a platform 
upon it, and having breakfasted early, he took his javelin 
with him, went to the wood, climbed up the tree^ and took 
his seat on the platform. 

The Bodisat, too, left his lair early in the morning, and 
came up to eat the Sepa^^i-fmits ; but without going too 
hastily to the foot of the tree^ he thought to himself^ 
<< Those platform-hunters sometimes make their platforms 
on the trees. I wonder can there be any danger of that 
kind.'' And he stopped at a distance to reconnoitre. 

But the hunter, when ho saw that the Bodisat was not 
coming on, kept himself quiet, and threw down fruit so 
that it fell in front of him. 

The Bodisat said to himself, ** Why, these fruits an 
coming this way, and falling before me. There must be 
a hunter up there I " And looking up again and again, he 
discerned the hunter. Then pretending not to have seen 
him, he called out, '' Hallo, tree I You have been wont 
to let your fruit fall straight down, as if you were putting 
forth a hanging root: but to-day you have given iq> 
your treo-nature. So as you have surrendered the bha^ 
ractcristics of tree-nature, I shall go and seek my food at 
the foot of some other tree.'' So saying, he uttered this 
stanxa:' 
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" The Eurunga knowi foD well, Sepa^KP* 
"What kind of fniit you Uiob thnnr doim. 
Elaewhere I sIibII betake myveU : 
Tour fnut, my friend, belikea ma not." * 
Then the hunter, seated aa he waa on the platform, hnried 
his javelin at him, calling oat^ "Away with yoal Fve lott 
you this time I " 

The Bodisat turned round, and stopped to 017 oa^ ** I 
tell you, O man, however much yon may have lost hm thia 
time, the eight Groat Hells and the sixteen TTsaada ^^D% 
and fivefold bondage and torment — the result of your 
conduct — these you have no/ lost I " And so saying, 1m 
escaped whither he desired. And the hunter, too^ got 
down, and went whithersoever he pleased. 



pli , When the Teacher had finished this disconrae in iIlQa> 

tration of what he had said ("ITot now only, mendi- 
cants, does Devadatta go about to slay me; formerly, al^ y 
he did the same "), he made the connexion, and summed 
up the Jutaka as follows : " He who was then the hunter 
was Devadatta, but the Eurunga Antelope was I myself."' 

EKD OF THE STOBT OF THE KUBDKOA AKTBLOFK. 

> Thii Terse u qnottd bj tba Dhammip&da Coninmtatar, FmoabiQ, p. 147, 

* Tb> Oommrntalor an tha " Scnptora TenM" (p. 331), aaji that tt «m 

at the end of thii ttax^ th>t Ifae Buddha uttond Van 1G2Dd Tana a( tka* - 

Callcction-'" n« wbo ncndi in wickdnew nukaa Utoislf an^ m Ua 

env mj mtghl doire, (dragging himwU don) m tha creeper Iba toe* whiah it 

hu COTSTM." 



KTJKKtJRA JATAKA. 



Th* Do; who tnr&ad FnftdMr. 



" Th« Je9$ IroKgkt vputOt hV« hotm," Ht^—TiA tbt 
Teacber toM, wltOe tt Jetevuu, about beaefitiiig 
nitttiona. This vill be explained in the Bhadda-aila 
JSUIcn in tbo Twelfth Book. In coDfinnntioD of wfa«t ia 
there related, he told a tala 



.1 



Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta wm rogninf in 
Beoarea, the Bodiaat, in cooaeqaeooe of an act whidi 
would have that effect, came to life aa a do^ and Hved in 
a great cemetet; atteoded by a troop of Mmal bnndnd 
dog*. 

Now, one da j the king moonted hia ttate-chario^ dnwa 
by milk-white ateeda, went to hia park, ■"■"i^ himaetf 
there the reet of the day, and after ninaet retnraed to A* 
city. And they pot the carriage hameWi jut ca it had 
been uaed, in the oonrtyard. 

There waa rain in the night, and the hameaa got waL 
The royal dogt, too, came down from the flat rod of tba 
palace, and gnawed at the leather voA and stn^ Tbt 
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next daj the servantt told the king, ^Dogt limTa g€* 
in, king, through the sliding door, and haTO eaten ihm 
leather work and the atrapt.'' 

The king, enraged at the dog% gave orders diat dogs 
should be killed wherever they were seen* So there en* 
sued a wholesale destruction of dogs : and finding Ihflra 
was no safety for them anywhere else, they eeoaped to 
the cemetery, and joined themselYee to the BodiMt. 

The Bodisat asked them the reason of their ooming ia 
such numbers together. ** People say,** was the answer, 
" that the leather work and the straps of a carriage in the 
harem have been gnawed by dogs. The king in his anger 
has commanded all dogs to be destroyed. Extreme is the 
danger we are in I ** 

The Bodisat said to himself, ''There's no o pp o rtum ty 
for dogs from outside to get into a place so gnaided. It 
must be the royal dogs from within the palace that liafo 
done this thing. And now nothing happens to tho 
thieves, and the innocent are punished with death. What 
if I were to make the king see who the real cnlprits ai% 
and so save the lives of my kinsfolk P " 

And he comforted his relations with the woid% ''Don't 
you be afraid I I will restore you to safety. Wait liere 
whilst I go and see the king." 

Then guiding himself by thoughts of loTs^ he caDed to 
mind his Perfections, and uttered a command; sayings 
'' Let none dare to throw a dub or a dod at me I " and 
so unattended he entered the tatj. And when thsj 
him, not a creature grew angry at the sight of him. 

Now the king, after' issuing the order for the 
tion of the dogs, sat himself down in the seat of jodgmsntb 
The Bodisat went straight up to the plaes^ and nuhiu 
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fonrarcby ran undemeatli the king's tlinme. Thereupon* 
tlie king^s attendants were about to drive Iiim away, but 
the king stopped them. 

After he had rested awhile, he came out from under 
ihe throne, and made obeisance to the king, and asked 
him, '' Is it you who are haying the dogs dainP" 

''Yes; it is I,^ was the reply. 

''What is their faulty king of menP*^ 

"They haye eaten the leathern coTerings and straps of 
m^ chariot*' 

"Bo you know which ones did itf 

" That we don't know." 

"To have all killed whereyer they may be found, with- 
out knowing for certain who are the culprits that gmtwed 
the leather, is not just, O long t " 

" I gave orders for the destruction of the dog% sayings 
' Kill them all whererer they may be found,' because dogs 
had eaten the carriage leather." 

"What then I Bo your men kill all dog% or are there 
some not punished with death P " 

"There are some. The royal dogs in our house are 
exempt. 

" Great king I only just now you were saying yon had 
given orders to loll all dog% wherever found, because 
dogs had eaten the carriage-leather ; and now yon say 
that the well-bred dogs in your own house have been 
exempted. Now this being so, you become guilty of 
partiality and the other shortcomings of a judge.^ Now, 
to be guilty of such thing is neither right, nor kingly. 

> LiteraDT, of the Agatk (thhigf of wbSck s jadts, sad oipidaDj s Ifaf^ 
iittiDjrMJvdgt,oiig1it Ml to bt guilty); tbty art fov ia aaabir, psrtisKty, 
iU-wm, igBonaoia tad Imk. 
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It bclioYes him who bears the name of king to try motiTes 
as with a bahmce. Since the royal dogs are not pnnished 
with death, whilst the poor dogs are, this is no sentence 
of death on all dogs, but shraghter of the weak.** 

Then the Oreat Being further lifted np his pleosant 
voice, and said, ** Oreat king ! That which you are doing 
is not justice ; " and he taught the king the Tmth in this 
stanza: 



'' The dogs brought up in the king*s honse^ 
The thoroughbreds in birth and strengtb— 
Not these, but we, are to be killed. . 
This is no righteous vengeance ; this is slanghter 
of the weak!" 

When the king heard what the Bodisat said, he asked, 
'' Wise One, do you then know who it is has eaten the 
carriage leather P ** 

" Yes ; I know it," said he. 

" ^Vho are they then P " 

" It is the thoroughbreds living in your own house." 

" But how can we know they are the guilty ones P " 

" I will prove it to you." 

" Prove it then, sage I " 

'' Send for the thoroughbreds, and have a little butter- 
milk and Dabba grass brought in." 

The king did so ; and the Great Being said, ** Have the 
grass crushed in the buttermilk, and give the dogs to 
drink." 

The king did so ; and each of the dogs, as they drank it, 
vomited it up, — and bits of leather with it. 

Then the king was delighted as with a decision by the 
all- wise Buddha himself ; and gave np his sceptre to the 
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Bodisat Bat the Bodisat preached tlie law to the king 
in the ten yenes on rigliteoiiBne8% from die atory ol tlie 
Three Birdi^ b^ginning^-* 

Walk righteoualy, great king t • • • • 

And confirming the king in the Five Commandmenti^ 
and exhorting him thenceforward to be nnweary ^ well 
doing), he returned to the king his eoeptrai 

And the king listened to hia exhortation, and granted 
security to all living creatures; and commanded a con* 
stant supply of food, like the royal food, lor all the doga 
from the Bodisat downwards. And he remained firm in 
the teaching of the Bodisat, and did works ol charity and 
other good deeds his life long^ and after death was reborn 
in the world of the gods. 

Now the Exhortation ol the Bog fiourished lor tens ol 
thousands of years. But the Bodisat liyed to a good old 
age and passed away according to his deeds. 



When the Teacher had concluded this disooarss^ in 
illustration of his saying (^ Not now only, mendicants^ 
did the Tathagata act fiur the benefit of hia lelatiTssb 
formerly also he did so"), he made the cnnnsnrian, and 
summed up the J&taka by sayings ''He who was then the 
king was Ananda, the odiers were the Buddha's attend- 
ants, but the Bog was I myseH** 

BND OF THB STOET OF THB DOO^ 






Ho. tt. 



BHOJAJANlTA JITAKA. 



The Bhcja Thoronglibrod. 



*' Though fallen an hit side,*' e<0.— Thit the Tmchn told 
wlien at Jetavanay concerning a monk wbo had loot lieait 
in tlie struggle after holiness. For the KasAer thea 
addressed the monk, and said^ ** Formerly, mendicanti^ 
the wise were wont to exert themsdyee imreaiittiiigl^, 
and did not give up when they receiyed a cheek.** And 
he told a tale. 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
the Bodisat was bom into the family of a thoitmgklmd 
Bhoja horse, and became the state charger of the king of 
Benares. He fed out of a priceless golden disk oo Um 
most delicious fine old rice; and he stood in a fragmt 
perfumed stall, hung round with curtains embroidared 
with flowers, coTered with a canopy painted with goldm 
stars, decked with garlands of sweet-smelling flowef% and 
furnished with a lamp of fragrant oil that was narer 
extinguished. 

Now there was no king who did not ooTot the kingdom 
of Benares. On one occasion seren kings snmmnded tka 
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city, and sent a letter to the king ol Benarec^ njingf 
'' Either give US up the kingdom, or give na battle I " 

The king called a ooondl of hia miniaten^ and told 
them thisy and asked them what was to be dona 

'' Ton ought not yourself, king, to go out to batde at 
once," was the reply. '' Send such and such a knight to 
give battle ; and if he &als^ we ahall know what to do 
afterwards." 

The king sent for him, and'aiud, ''Gan you give battle^ 
well bdoTed, to these seren kingaP'' 

'* Idng,** said he, ''if I may have the thoriraghbred 
Bhoja charger, I shall be able to fight, not only the aeven 
longs, but the kings of all the continent ol India.'' 

''Take the Bhoja or any other charger youUke^ my 
trusty friend, and give them battle," said the king, 

" Very good, my lord," said he^ and took hia leaVe^ 
and went down from the palace^ and had the Bhojs^ 
brought, and carefully dad in maiL And himself put oq 
all his armour, girt on hia sword, mounted the horsey 
issued from the dty, charged like lightning against tha 
first entrenchment, broke through it, took one king ali^e^ 
galloped back, and deliyered him over to the city guAid* 

Then he started again, broke through the aeoood, then 
the third, and ao took five kinga aliTo; and had brokMi 
through the sixth, and had just taken the aizfli king 
prisoner, when the Bhoja thoroughbred reoeiTed a woimd^ 
and blood gushed forth, and he began to be in aetero 
pain. 

When the horseman saw the Bhoja waa wounded, ho 
made him lie down at the king^s gate^ loosened hia mail, 
and began to harness another horaa. 

Whilst the Bodisat lay there aa beat he oonld, ho 
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opened his eyes, and saw the knight^ and said to himarifj 
'' He is harnessing another horse. That horse won't \% 
able to break through the serenth linO| or take IIm 
seventh king. What I haye already done will be loeL 
The knighty too, who has no equal, will be killed; end 
the king, too, will fall into the enemy's power. No other 
horse, save I alone, can break through that rwnaiwiwg 
line and take the seventh king." And lying there as lie 
was, he sent for the knight, and said-* 

" friend I knight I no other horsey save I aloii% 
will be able to break through the remaining line and take 
that last king. And I will not myself destroy the deeds 
I have already done. Have me helped up^ and put the 
armour on to me.'' And so sayings he uttered this 
stanza: 

'' Though fallen on his sids^ 
And wounded sore with darts^ 
The Bhoja's better than a hack I 
So harness me, charioteer I ** 



Then the knight helped the Bodisat up^ bound up bia 
wound, put on all his harness, seated >iiwiw>lf on his ba^, 
broke through the seventh line^ took the seventh kin^ 
alive, and delivered him over to the Idng^s guard. 

They led the Bodisat, too, to the king^s gate^ and tba 
king went out to see him. Then the Great Being odd 16 
the king — 

'' Great King ! slay not those seven kings. Tike am 
oath from them, and let them ga Let the hoooor due to 
me and to the knight be all given to him alone. It is not 
right to let a warrior come to ruin when he baa 
seven kings prisoners and delivered them over to 
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And do yon give gifts, and keep the ornnmandmentt^ and 
rule joor kingdom in rigbteoosness and equity I ** 

Andwken the Bodiaat had thus exhorted the king, ihej 
took off his kameaa. And aa fhej were taking it ofl^ 
piece by piece, ke breathed kit last 

Then the king kad a funeral performed for kim, and 
gaye tke knigkt great honour, and took an oath from tke 
seyen kings that they would not rebel against him, and 
sent them away each to his 6wn plaoe. And ke ruled kit 
kingdom in righteousness and equity, and aO at the end of 
his life passed away according to his deeds. 



The Teacher added, ''Thus, mendicants^ the wiss^ 
eren in former times, exerted themselTes unremittin^y, 
and did not giye in when they reoeiTed a ohecL How 
then can you lose heart, after being ordained according to 
a sjrstem of religion so adapted to lead you to salratioiil 
And he then eiqplained the Trutha. 

When his exhortation was oomduded, tke monk wko 
kad lost keart was established in the Fruit of Azakatskip. 
Tken tke Teacker made tke connexion, and summed up 
the JStaka by saying, ''Tke king of that time waaAnanda, 
the knight was Sariputta, but the Bkoja thorou^farsd 
was I mysell" 

XKD OF THX STORT OF THS BHOJA THOXOVOHnBII. 
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AJAS^IL JlTAKA. 



The Thoronglibrod War 



'*At every time, in every place/* — This alio the Ifaitor 
told, wliile at Jetayanay about that monk wlio loot heart.' 
But when he had addressed the monk with the word% 
"The wise in former time8» monk, continued their 
exertion, even though in the struggle thej reeei^ed a 
blow/' he told this tale. 



Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
seven kings, as before, surrounded the eitj. Then a 
warrior who fought from a ehariot hsmeMed two Sindk 
horses, who were brothers^ to his chariot^ ise 
the city, broke through six lines and took six kii 
prisoners. 

At that moment the eldest of the horsee reeeiyed a 
wound. The charioteer drore on till he came to tha 
king's gate, took the elder horse out» loQeened his 
made him lie down on his side^ and began to 
another horse. 
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Wlien tlie Bodisat saw this, be fhoughi as before^ sent 
for tbe cbarioteer, and lying as he was^ uttered this 
stanza: 

'' At oTory time^ in ererj plaoe^ 
Whatever may chance^ whate'er misbhanee^ 
The thoroughbred's still full of fire I 
Tis a hack horse who then gives in I ** 

The charioteer helped the.Bodisat up^ harnessed him, 
broke through the seyenth line, and bringing the serenth 
king with him, droTO up to the king's gate and todc out 
the horse. 

The Bodisat, lying there on his side, exhorted the king 
as before, and then breathed his last The king performed 
funeral rites oyer his body, did honour to the charioteer^ 
nded his kingdom with righteousness^ and passed away 
according to his deeds. 



When the Teacher had finished the discourse^' he pro- 
claimed the Truths, and summed up the Jitaka (that * 
monk having obtained Arahatship after the Truths) by 
saying, *' The king of that time was Xnanda, die hone 
the Supreme Buddha." 



OF THB STOIT OF THS THOlOUOHlBXIk 
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The Hone at fha Ford. 



*' Feed the hone, then, charioteer,** etc. — ^Thii the Master 
told wliile at Jetavana about a monk wbo at tliat time was 
a co-resident junior under the Minister of BighteoneneM^ 
but wbo hod formerly been a goldsmith. 

For the knowledge of hearts and motiyes belongt to tha 
Buddhas only, and to no one else ; and hence it was that 
even the Minister of Righteousness^ prescribed oormptioa 
as a subject of meditation for the monk under his m]% 
through ignorance of his true character. 

Now the monk derived no benefit from that idigioas 
exercise — ^for the following reason. He had coma to Ufa 
in five hundred successive births in a goldsmith's hoiiaau 
From the continual sight through so long a period of tha 
purest gold, the idea of impurity was difficult for hia ta 
grasp. Four months he spent without being able to gat 
the faintest notion of it. 

As the Minister of Righteousness was unable to bestow 
salvation (Arahatship) on his oo-resident junior, ha said. 
to himself, "He must be one of those whom oolj a 
Buddha con lead to the Truth I We will take him to tha 
Tuthiigata.'' And he led him to the Master. 

llio Master inquired of Sariputta why ha brought tha 

> A titk of Uaov giTfs lo aiffipiils. 
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monk before hinL ''Lord! I prescribed a rabjeet ol 
meditation for this brother, bat in four months he has 
failed to get the most elementary notion of it; so I pre- 
sumed he was one of those men whom only a Buddha eaa 
lead to the Truth, and I haye brought him to you." 

''What was the particular exercise you prescribed for 
him, KriputtaP" 

** The Meditation on Impurity, Blessed One t *" 

''0 Sariputtal you don't understand the hearts and 
motiTes of men. Bo you go now; but return in the 
erening, and you shall take your co-resident with you.** 

Thus dismissing Siriputta, the Teacher had the monk 
proTided with a better suit of robes, kept him near him- 
self on the begging-round, and had pleasant food giyen to 
him. On his return with the monks he spent the rest of 
the day in his apartment^ and in the erening took that 
brother with him on his walk round Ihe monastery. 
There, in a mango-groTe, he created a pond^ and in it a 
large cluster of lotuses, and among them cue flower of 
surpassing size and beauty. And telling the monk to sit 
down there and watch that flower, he returned to his 
apartment. 

The monk gazed at the flower again and again. The 
Blessed One made that yery flower decay; and eren as 
the monk was watching it, it faded away and lost its 
colour. Then the petals began to fall ofl^ beginning wiHi 
the outermost, and in a minute they had all dropped qq 
the ground. At last the heart f dl to pieoes^ uA tha 
centre knob only remained* 

As the monk saw this, he thought^ ''But now this 
lotus-flower was exquisitdy beautiful! Now its colour 
has gone; its petals and filaments haye IsDen away, 
and only the centre knob is left I If such a flower can so 
decay, what may not happen to this body ol mine I 
Yerily nothing that is composite is enduring! " And the 
eyes of his mind were opened. 
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Then tlie Master knew that he had attained to qpiritoal 
insight ; and without leaving his apartment, aent oat an 
appearance aa of himself, saying: 

*' Root out the love of sel^ 
As you might the autumn lotus with your hand. 
Devote yourself to the Way of Peace aloDO— ■ 

To the Nirvana which the Blessed One has preMhod t"^ \ 

As the stanza was over the monk reached to A**}iit- 
ship; and at the thought of now being delivored from 
every kind of future life, he gave utterance to his joj ia 
the hymn of praise beginning- 
He who has lived his life, whose heart is fixed. 
Whose evil inclinations are destroyed; 
He who is wearing his last body now. 
Whose life is pure, whose senses well controllsd-^ 
He has gained freedom ! — as the moon set irs% 
When an eclipse has passed, from Bahu's jawa.* 

The utter darkness of ddusioo. 
Which reached to every cranny of his mind. 
He has dispelled ; and with it eveiy 
Just as the thousand-ray'd and mighty 
Sheds glorious lustre over all the earth. 
And dissipates the doudsl 



And he returned to the Blessed One^ and paid 
reverence. The Elder also came ; and when he took loa^o 
of the Teacher, he took his co-resident junior baek wi& 



And the news of this was noised abroad amoof th^ 
brethren. And they sat together in the evening im th^ 
Lecture Hall, extolling the virtues of the Sags^ 



> Tbif U TOTM Ko. SS5 of th« ' ScriDtw* T«ti^* ^r«w il vlUk 
eommtnUtor UUf th« mbm itorj at it tM ka 
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saying, ''Brethren, Sariputta tbe Yeneroble^ not pos* 
sessing the knowledge of hearts and motiyes, ignored 
the disposition of the monk under his charge; hut the 
Master, having that knowledge, procured in one day for 
that very man the hlessing of Arahatship, with all its 
powers ! Ah ! how great is the might of the Buddhas I " 

When the Teacher had come there and had taken his 
seat, he asked them what they were talking about And 
they told him. 

" It is not so Tery wonderful, monks^'' said he, '' that 
I now, as the Buddha» should know this man's disposi- 
tion ; formerly also I knew it." 

And he told a tale. 



Once upon a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
and the Bodisat was his adviser in things spiritual and 
temporal 

Now somebody took a common hack to be rubbed down 
at the ford where the king's state charger used to be 
bathed. The charger was offended at being led down 
into the water where a hack had been rubbed down, and 
refused to step into it. 

The horsekeeper went and said to the king^ ''Tour 
majesty I the state charger won't enter the water.** 

The king sent for the Bodisat, and said, ''Bo you go^ 
Pandit, and find out why the horse won't go into the 
water when he is led down to the ford." 

" Very well, my Lord ! " said he ; and went to the 
ford, and examined the horse, and found there was 
nothing the matter with it. Then, reflecting what might 
be the reason, he thought, "Some other horse must hava 
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been watered here just before bim ; and oflEmded at HhtA^ 
be most bare refused to enter the water/' 

So be asked tbe borsekeepers wbetber anytbing had 
been watered at tbe ford just before. 

''A certain back, my Lord!** said tbej. 

Tbcn tbe Bodisat saw it was bis vanity tbat made biaa 
wisb not to be batbed tbere, and tbat be oagbt to ba 
taken to some otber pond. So be said, ''Look joo, 
borsekeeper, even if a man gets tbe finest milky rioe with 
tbe most delicious curry to eat^ be will tire of it sooner or 
later. Tbis borse bas been batbed often enoagh at tha 
ford bere, take bim to some otber ford to rub bim down 
and feed bim.'' And so saying, be uttered tbe y eis a 

'* Feed tbe borse, then, cbarioteer. 
Now at one ford, now at another. 
If one but eat it oft enoagbt 
Tbe finest rioe surfeits a man I ** 

Wben tbey beard wbat be said, tbey took the hona to 
anotber ford, and there bathed and fed him. And aa 
tbey were rubbing down tbe horse after watering hiai, 
tbe Bodisat went back to the king. 

The king said, "Well, friend! bas the borta had hia 
bath and bis drink P" 
" It has, my Lord I " 
" Why, then, did it refuse at firstP" 
" Just in this way," said be; and told bim alL 
The king gave the Bodisat much boooor, sayings * Ho 
understands the motires eren of such an animal aa thia. 
How wise be is I '' And at tbe end of tbis life ha 
away according to bis deeds. And tbe Bodisat too 
away according to Ail deeds. 
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Wlien the Master had finished this discourse in illiis* 
tration of his saying (''Not now only, mendieants^ 
haye I known this man's motiye ; formerly also I did so "), 
he made the conneziony and smnmed np the Jataka, by 
saying, '' The state charger of that time was this monk, 
the King was Ananda, but the wise minister was I 
mysell" 

END OF THB STORT OF THS FOU. 
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Evil eommimieationi oorrnpt good 



''By listening firnt to robber^ talk.** €fe.^— This tk» 
Master told when at Jetayana, abont Deradatta. Derm- 
datta became well-pleasing to Prinoo Ajata-oatto, and 
had great gain and honour. The Prince had a monaitoiy 
built for him at Ghiya-slsa, and five hundred ToooeU-fiiU 
of food made of the finest old fragmeDt-rice proTided lor 
him daily. Through this patronage Deradatta's foDowmg 
increased greatly, and he lived with his diseiplas ia that 
monastery. 

At that time there were two friends living at Rijagalia; 
and one of them took the vows under the Teacher, Iks 
other under Devadatta. And they used to meet im 
different places, or go to the monasteries to see on* 
another. 

Now one day Devadatta's adherent said to tho otlier, 
" Brother ! why do you go doily with toil and trooblo to 
beg your food P Ever since Devadatta was settled at tha 
Gaya-sisa Monastery he is provided with the beat of 
things to eat That's the best way to manage. Why do 
you make labour for yourself? Wouldn't it bo tmSk. 

* This Tntrodiictory Storj St iIm told at tkt IsU od mi oa Is JSIskss 
Km. Ul and 1S4. 

TOU I. 17 
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better for you to come in the morning to Gayi-daa and 
enjoy really good food— drinking our excellent gmd, and 
eating from the eighteen kinds ^ dishes we getP" 

When he had been pressed again and again, he became 
willing to go ; and thenceforwud he used to go to Gayi- 
sisa and take his meal, and return early to the Bainba 
Orove. But it was impossible to keep it secret lor erer; 
and before long it was noised abroad that he went to 
Oaya-sTsa and partook of the food proTided lor Bevadatta. 

So his friends asked him if that were true. 

'' Who has said such a thing f said he. 

'' Such and such a one^'' was the reply. 

''Welly it is true^ brethren, that I go and take my 
meals at (Jaya-slsa; but it is not Devadatta, it is the 
others who give me to eat." 

"Brother! Devadatta is a bitter enemy of the Buddhas. 
The wicked fellow has curried layour with Ajata-satto, 
and won over his patronage by his wickedness. Tet you, 
who took the vows under a system so well able to lead 
you to Nirrana, now partake <^ food procured lor Dera* 
datta by his wickedness. Come I we must take you 
before die Master I'' So sayings they brought him to 
the Lecture HalL 

The Master saw them, and asked, ''What, then! ava 
you come here, mendicants I bringing this brother with 
you against his willf 

"Yes, Lord,'' said they- "ThisbroOier took the vowa 
under you, and yet he partakes of the food whidi Dank 
datta's wickedness has earned for him.'' 

The Teacher asked him whether this was true what 
they said. 

"Lord!" replied he, "it is not Deyadatta, but (h* 
others who give me food: ihiA I do eat." 

Then said the Teacher, " monk, make no excuse lor 
it Dcvadatta is a sinful, wicked man. How then eaa 
you, who took the vows here, eat Devadatta'a bread, eveo 
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wlifle devoting yourself to my religion P Yet yoo alwmji^ 
even when right in those whom you hononrod, used to 
follow also any one yon mef And he told a tala. 



Long agOy when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benare^ 
the Bodisat became his minister. At that time the king 
had a state elephant, named ' Oirly-face^' who was good 
and gentle, and would hurt nobody. 

Now one day, robbers came at night>time to a place 
near his stall, and sat down not for from him, and con* 
suited about their plans, saying, ** Thus should a tunnel 
be broken through ; thus should housebreaking be earned 
out ; goods should be carried off only after the tunnel or 
the breach has been made dear and open at a road or 
a ford ; the taker should carry off the things^ even with 
murder, thus no one will be aUe to stand up against him ; 
robbery must never be united with scruples of condnett 
but with harshness, violence, and cruelty/' Thus adviaing 
and instructing one another, they separated. * 

And the next day likewise, and so for many days tliej 
assembled there, and consulted together. When Ilia 
elephant heard what they said, he thought^ ''It ia me 
they are teaching. I am in future to be harsh, violent^ 
and cnieL'' And he really became so. 

Early in the morning an elephant keeper came tliera. 
Him he seized with his trunk, dashed to the ground, and 
slew. So, likewise, he treated a second and a third, 
slaying every one who came near him. 

So they told the king that *Oirly-faoe' had gone Bad» 
and killed every one he caught sight ol The King eent 
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the Bodisat^ saymgy '' Do you go, Pa^di^ and find out 
what's the reason of his haTing beoome a Rogue I ^V 

The Bodisat went th^re^ and finding he had no bocUly 
aihnent^ thought over what the reason eould be; and 
came to the conclusion that he must have become a Bogne 
after overhearing some couTersation or other, and Jhinlring 
it was meant as a lesson for AtVn. So he asked the elephant 
keepers^ ''Has there been anj talking gdng on at night 
time, near the stable f 

''0 yes, sir I Some thieyes used to oome and talk 
together/' was the reply. 

The Bodisat went away, and told the king^ ''There 
is nothing bodily the matter with the elephant^ your 
Majesty; it is simply from hearing robbers talk that he 
has become a Rogue.** 

"Well; what ought we to do now?** 

"Lot holy devotees, venerable by the saintliness of 
their lives,' be seated in the elephant stable and talk of 
righteousness.** 

1 A " Bom dcphtnt ** it t weD-kaowB tediideal ln« %m s ■■!• nhs 
bM been dnTen <mt of tbo berd* and twa j from tbe fnnaki, br s i lwisi M i 
ibta bimielf ; or f or t male, wbo, in tbe rvttbs MtMB, bat Ml bb wM» 
eommand. Bneb alcpbanti^ boworer fiBtk boois, beeoBt t m o tUsslj 
Ticioiit uid wanton. 

* Literati J Sanava-BrSbnana, tbo Samapaa, or Sall-coaqwrinff Oatib \fiam 
tbote wbo bavo riren up tbo world, and dofoied tbenMhaa Is mi of lall* 
and of peace. Beal wiperioritf of caite trne BMbwnHbip-4i 



remmciation and of peace. Beal wiperiority of caite trne BWbwiiAiy ii 
tbe remit, not of birtb, but of lelf-cnUnre and lelf-coBtioL Tbe B e iMn a s 
are tberefore the tme Brfibmam, * Brfilunana by aaintUncaa el Ulk' As 
eauna^af were not necettarOy Bnddbiitt, tbon|^ tbej di ai eg nr ded te ihiB 
and ceremoniet inculcated bj tbe Brfibmana. It would not baie a n a wi i id 
the king's purpose to send Brftbmant : wbo are distinguisbcd tiouits^ovl te 
J&takas, not br holiness of life, but by birtb ; and wm would be rtpneesiei 
as likely to ta)k« not of rigbteousnesa, but of rituaL I eaanel leadir ^ 
compound, therefore, by * Simanas akd BrSbmana,* voU I Tcry vnSk detil 
whether it erer has that meaning (but see Cbildere #sNlr«, nadtr Sls w ofA 
It certainly never has the sense of * Samafas cm Brfibmana.' It waa as ctrif 
Buddhist idea that tbe only true Samanas were those membcit el te Ovder 
who bad entered the Koble Path, and the only true Brfibmana tbeee wbo bsi 
reached to the goal of tbe KoUe Patb, that i% In Kirrfiat. Set Xiba 
Pariaibbaaa 8ulta» p. 6S. 
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'^Then do so^ my friend,'' said tlie king. And die 
Bodisat got holy men to at near the elephant't stdl^ 
telling them to talk of holy thinga. 

So, seated not far from the elejihant^ they began : ''No 
one should be struck, no one killed. The man of upright 
conduct ought to be patient, loTing, and m«reifiiL'' 

On hearing this, he thought^ *' It is ma theee men ai« 
teaching ; from this time forth I am to be good t ^ And 
so he became tame and quiet • 

The king asked the Bodisat^ ''How is it» my friendP 
Is he quieted P ** 

"Yes, my Lord I The elephant^ bad at he wa% lia% 
because of the wise men, been re-eetablished in hie Hutmei 
character/' And so sayings he uttered the stanai: 

By listening first to robbers' taD^ 

' Oirly-f ace ' went about to kilL 

By listening to men with hearts wdl tndnad. 

The stately elephant stood firm onoe men 

In all the goodness he had loet 

Then the king gave great honour to the ^^^itii ior 
imderstanding the motives eren of one bom as an ^»wii*^^ 
And he lived to a good old age^ and, with the Bodiaan^ 
passed away according to his deeds. 



The Teacher having finished this discourse^ 
tion of what he had said (" Formerly also^ 
used to follow any one you met When yon heard what 
thieves said, you followed thieves: when Toa hsaid wbsi 
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the righteouB said, yon followed them''), lie made the 
connexion^ and summed up the Jataka by saying, ''He 
who at that time was 'Oirly-face' was the traitor-monk, 
the king was Ananda, and die minister was I myself." 

END OF THE 8T0RT ABOUT ' OIRLT-FACB.' ^ 

1 Perlitpt * Womtn-ftee * would be a more litend reiidttiii|f of iho wwd 
MMhila-mukha, Bat ai tbe allnsioii it eridentlj to tho dephaat*! aatondlj 
gentle character, I haTe rendered the exnmeioa hf ' Oirlf-laco.' TIm ex- 
aggeration in this etory it aomewhat t6o aMoid for Weetera tMtea. 
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Vo. ST. 

ABHIIsrHA JATAKA. 
The Elephaat and Um Sof . 

*^No longer can he take a montl efpen,** etc — Tliia ihm 
Master told wlien at Jetayana about aa old monk and a 
lay convert 

At Savatthiy tlie story goet» there were two frieodflL 
One of them entered the Order, and went erery day to 
get his meal at the house of the other. The oUier gav« 
him to eat^ and ate himself; and went back witk hiai 
to the monastery, sat there chatting and talking witk hiai 
till sunset, and then returned to the dty. Hie odMr, 
again, used to accompany him to the dty gata^ and tliaa 
turn back. And the close friendship be t w e en tkcm b^ 
came common talk among the brethren. 

Now one day the monks sat talking in the Lecture Hall 
about their intimacy. When the Teacher came^ ha aekad 
them what they were talking about, and they told kia. 
Then he said, " Not now only, mendicants^ hava tliaaa 
been close allies ; they were so also in a former biitk." 
And he told a tale. 



Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
the Bodisat became his miniatar. 
At that time a dog used to go to the stale depliantri 
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stable, and feed on the lumps of rioe wliioh fell where fhe 
elephant fed. Being attracted there by the food, he soon 
became great friends with the elephant and used to eat 
dose by him. At last neither of them was happy without 
the other; and the dog used to amuse himself by catching 
hold of the elephant's trunk, and swinging to and fro. 

But one day t&ere came a peasant who gave the 
elephant-keeper money for the dog, and took it back with 
him to his Tillage. From that time the elephant^ missing 
the dogy would neither eat nor drink nor bathe. And they 
let the king know about it. 

He sent the Bodisat, sayingt ''Bo yon go^ P^^^ and 
find out what* s the cause of the elephant's behaTiour."^ 

So he went to the stable, and seeing how sad the ele- 
phant looked, said to himself, ''There seems to be nothing 
bodily the matter with him. He must be so orerwhelmed 
with grief by missing some one, I should fliink, who had 
become near and dear to him.'' And he asked the ele- 
phant-keepers^ ''Is there any one with whom he ia 
particularly intimate P " 

^ Certainly, Sir I There was a dog of whom ho was 
Tery fond indeed t " 

"WhereisitnowP" 

"Some man or other took it away.** 

"Bo you know where the man liTesP** 

"No, Sir 1" 

Then the Bodisat went and told the king, "There*a 
nothing the matter with the elephant, yoftr majesty; but 

1 80 at p. 121 of the HahfiTa^M the kinff mdt KaUadA to flsd oolivhj 
the state elepbant refused bia food. Uahiada fiiida tho noCht Is bt Asl 
the elephant wants a iJiaotLhm to be bvQt; and the kinf, "^wIm atwaya gnli* 
of hissabj< 



fied the desires of his sabjects,** had the temple biflt at eaeel Tka mtlMr 
of the Mahirai 
amoQf the nnmi 



of the Mahirapsa must often hare heard ths J&taks iloriaa told, sad tfrii 
iber. 
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lie was great friends with a dog, and I &ncy itU tluongli 
I missing it that he refuses his food." 

. And so saying, he uttered the stansa: 

No longer can he take a morsel even 

■ Of rice or grass ; the bath delights htm not t 

Because, methinks, through constant interooone^ 
The elephant had come to love the dog. 

When the king heard what he said, he asked what mm 
now to be done. 

''Have a proclamation made, king^ to this eflbefc: 
' A man is said to have taken away a dog of whom our 
state elephant was fond. In whose house soever that dog 
shall be found, he shall be fined somucht"' 

The king did so ; and as soon as he heard of it» tha 
man turned the dog loose. The dog hastened back, and 
went close up to the elephant. The elephant took him up 
in his trunk, and placed him on his forehead, and wept 
and cried, and took him down again, and watdied him 
as he fed. And then he took his own food. 
Ij Then the king paid great honour to the Bodisat lor 

knowing the motives even of ftnimnla, 



When the Teacher had finished this discourse^ and had 
I . enlarged upon the Four Truths,' he made the oonnezion 

and summed up the Jataka, '' He who at that tima was 
^ the dog was the lay convert, the elephant was the old 

'^ monk, but the minister pandit was I myself." 

i i END OF THE STORT ON 00N8TANCT* 

^ Kott hy the Cetnmetitator, « This to-ctlled enforciiig (or fllnttratmf) te 
f '' Btory b^ t discouree on the Four Trutht it to b« undmtood At the mm of 

p ' eveiy Jiitaka ; but we onl j mention it when it appean that it wai Mewad (Is 

the conTenion of some character in the Introdnetoiy Btoiy}.*' 



\ 
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NANDI-VISALA JITAKA. 
Hie BvH who Won fho Bet 

• 

*' Speak ibW/y/'— This the Master told when at Jeta- 
Tana concerning the abnsiTe hingoage of the &x} 

For on one occasion the Six inade a distnrbanoe hj 
scorning, snubbing, and annoying peaceable monks^ ax^ 
overwhelming them with the ten kinds of abuser The 
monks told the Blessed One about it He sent lor th* 
Six, and asked them whether it was true. And on their 
acknowledging it» he reprored them, sayings '^ Harsh 
speaking, mendicanti^ is unpleasanti even to animals, 
An animal once made a man who addressed him harahfy 
lose a thousand.'' And he told a tafe. • 



Long ago a king of Gandhara was reigning in Tddok 
sill, in the knd of Oandhira. Tlie Bodisat came to Hie 
then asabuIL 

Now, when he was jet a young cal^ a certain BrihmaSt 
after attending upon some devotees who were wont to 

« TheM <• Six** m noted cbtftctm is BsddUil kgnd. Thiy «s rfi 
b«d moiikt, whoM eril deeds and woidt are eaid to bsit fiT«i oeeiMa to 
many a «« bre-law/' if one ntj w nj, eoMted is tlie ViMjs Fflsks kr te 
gvidanco of the membert of tM Bttdoiiiil Oid« d ^ -^ ^ 
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give oxen to priests^ received tlie 1>uIL And lie called it 
Nandi Yisala, and grew very fond of it ; treating it like a 
son, and feeding it on gruel and rice. 

When the Bodisat grew up, he said to hiwiitelf, ^ This 
Brahman has brought me up with great care; and there's 
no other ox in all the continent of India can drag* the 
weight I can. What if I were to let the Brahman know 
about my strength, and so in my turn provide sustenance 
for him!" 

And he said one day to the Brahman, "Do you go noWy 
Brahman, to some squire rich in cattle^ and offiar to bet 
him a thousand that your ox wiU move a hundred laden 
carts." 

The Brahman went to a rich farmer, and started a con- 
versa tion thus : 

''Whose bullocks hereabout do you think the strongest?" 

" Such and such a man's," said the &rmer ; and then 
added, '' but of course there are none in the whole oountry- 
!| side to touch my own ! " 

|j " I have one ox." said the Brahman, " who is good to 

jj move a hundred carts, loads and all ! " 

'' Tush ! " said the squire. '' Where in the world ia 
k such an ox P " 

" Just in my house ! " said the Brahman. 

" Then make a bet about it ! " 

'' All right ! I bet you a thousand he duL" 

So the bet was made. And he fiUed a hundred carta 
(small waggons made for two bullocks) with sand and 
gravel and stones, ranged them all in a row, and tied 
them all firmly together, cross-bar to axle-tree. 

Then he bathed Nandi Yisala, gave him a measure of 
scented rice, hung a garland round his neck, and yoked 
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Him by Iiimself.to the front cart Then lio toA liit seat 
on tlie pole^ raiaed bis goad aloft, and called ont^ '' Gee 
up I yon brute 1 1 Drag 'em along I yoa wietoikt 1 ** 

The Bodisat said to bimself, ''He addrowoa me at a 
wretch. I am no wretch /'' And keeping bia loor legs as 
firm as so many posts, be stood perfectly 8t3L 

Then the sqnire that moment claimed bia bet^ and 
made the Brahman band OTer the tbonsand piecesL And 
the Brahman, minus his' thousand, took o«it bia €sk, went 
home to his bouse^ and lay down overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Presently Nanda Yisala, who was roannng about Ae 
place, came up and saw the Brahman grieving tber^ and 
said to him, 

'' What^ Brahman I are yoa asleep P** 

"SleepI How can I deep after losing the thousand 
peoesf 

''Brahman I Fve lived so long in your bouse^ and 
have I ever broken any pots, or rubbed up against the 
walls, or made messes aboutP** 

"Never, my dear 1 *• 

" Then why did you call me a wretch P Itf a your ftnilt. 
If s not my fault Go now, and bet bim two Jhensandt 
and never call me a wretch again— ^ who am no wieteb 
ataUI'' 

When the Brahman beard what be said, bo made the 
bet two thousand, tied the carts together as beCofe^ decked 
out Naudi Yi^la, and yoked bim to the loreaioat cart 

He managed this in the following way: be tied the 
pole and the cross-piece fast together; yoked Nahdi 
Yisala on one side ; on the other he fixed a smoolli pieoe 
of timber from the point of the yoke to the azb-eod, and 
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wrapping it round with the fastenings of the 
tied it fast ; so that when this was done^ the yoke ooold 
not move this way and that way, and it was potsiUa 2or 
one ox to drag forwards the double bnllock-cart. 

Then the Brahman seated himself on the poH ttioked 
Nandi Yisala on the back^ and called ont^ ''G^ up I mj 
beauty ! ! Drag it along, my beauty 1 1 ** 

And the Bodisat, with one mighty effort^ dragged lor- 
wards the hundred heavily-laden carts, and brought ^Sbm 
hindmost one up to the place where the foremost one had 
stood! 

Then the cattle-owner acknowledged ^^m— ^^ baateo» 
and handed over to the Brahman the two thousand ; the 
bystanders, too, presented the Bodisat with a largo 
and the whole became the property of the 
Thus, by means of the Bodisat, great was the weslih he 
acquired. 



So the Teacher reproved the Six, sayings ''Hank 
words, mendicants, are pleasant to no one;'' and 
uttered, as Buddha, the following stanxa, laying dowm 
a rule of moral conduct : 

Speak kindly ; never speak in words unkind I 

He moved a heavy weight for him who kindly spakaw 

He gained him wealth ; he was delighted with him I 



When the Teacher had given them this lesson in 
C Speak kindly,'' etc), he summed up the Jataka, ^ TW 
BnThman of that time was Ananda, but Nandi '^sBa wnn 
I myself' 



END OP THB 8T0BT OP THS BULL WHO WOOl THB 
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EANHA JlTAKA. 



The Old Womaa's VtiuSt BdL 

• 

'< When^er the load be hearif. *'—Tbk iho Master told 
while at Jetayana, about tlie Double Mirade. That and 
the Descent from Heaven will be explained in the Birdi 
Story of the Sarabha Antelope, in the Thirteenth Book. 

The Supreme Buddha performed on that oocaaon the 
Double Miracle, remained some time in heaven, and on 
the Ghreat Day of the Pavara^a Festival^ deeeended at the 
city of Sagkassa, and entwed Jetavana with a great 
retinue. 

When the monks were seated in the Lecture Hall, tbej 
began to extol the virtue of the Teacher, sayings ** TMy, 
Brethren ! unequalled is the power of theTath^ata. The 
yoke the TathSgata bears none else is able to bear. 
Though the Six Teachers kept on sayings 'We will woik 
wondersi We will work wcndersl' Aej could not do 
even one. Ah I how unequalled is the power of the 
Tathagata I *" 

1 This was A December f ettiTal, held to edebnte te ckit ol te tnm 
of WAS, the four (or, tccordioff to tome avthoritiet, three} noBthe d itisj 
weather, during which the membeia of tho Order had to elaj in om fliot. 
The Buddha had fpent WAS among the aagdt— Bot» el eouie, thai hocnsd 
to go to hearen for hii own take, but to giro the inoffMrtly hmj ssd 
deliided angelt an opportnuitj of learning how to locme te ener et tiMr 
waja. In a tnbictiQent form of this cnrions Imnd. whose erigis is si hsssbS 
nnknown, he ii said to have descended into hdl with s rimitar ebjeeL Set 
Professor Cowell is the Imdim JbUipmrjf he M9m 
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When tlie Teacher came there» he asked them what 
they were discnssingy and they told him. Then he Mid, 
'' mendicants I who should now hear the yoke that I 
can hear? For even when an animal in a former birth I 
could find no one to drag the weight I dragged." And 
he told a tale. 



Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares^ 
the Bodisat retomed to life as a hoIL 

Now, when it was still a yonng calf, its owners slopped 
a while in an old woman's house, and gaTe him to her 
when they settled their account for their lodging. And 
she brought him up, treating him like a son, and feadinf 
him on gruel and rice. 

He soon became known as ** The old woman's BlaekiaL** 
When he grew up, he roamed about^ as Uack as ooDyrioBS, 
with the Tillage cattle, and was Tery good-temperad and 
quiet. The Tillage children used to catch hold of \Sm 
horns, or ears, or dewlaps, and hang on to him ; or amnsa 
themselves by pulling his tail, or riding aboat on hia 
back. 

One day he said to himself, '' My mother is wrelchedlj 
poor. She's taken so much pains, too, in bringing ma ap^ 
and has treated me like a son. What if I were to woik 
for hire, and so reUcTe her distress I ** And from that 
day he was always on the look out for a jobw 

Now one day a young caraTan owner arriTed at a 
neighbouring ford with Sto hundred buUock-^ 
And his bullocks were not only unable to drag tha 
across, but even when he yoked the Sto hundred pair im 
a row they could not more one cart by itseU 



\ 
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The Bodisaiwas grazing witli the village cattle dote 
to the ford. The young caraTan owner was a funoos 
judge of cattle^ and began looking about to see wheilier 
there were among fhem any thoroughbred bull able to 
drag over the carta. Seeing the Bodiaa^ he thought he 
would do; and asked the herdsmen— 

'' Who may be the owners, my men» of this leDow P I 
should like to yoke him to the cart^ and am wilKng to 
give a reward for having tiie carts dragged oyer.** 

''Catch him and yoke him then!" said tii^. ^He* 
has no owner hereabouts." 

But when he began to put a string througb his nose 
and drag him along, he could not get him to come. For 
the Bodisat^ it is said, wouldnH go till he was promised a 
reward. 

The young caravan owner, seeing what his object was^ 
said to him, ''Sir I if youll drag over these five hundred 
carts for me^ 111 pay you wages at the rate of two penoo 
for each cart — a thousand pieces in aU.** 

Then the Bodisat went along of his own accord. Andthe 
men yoked him to the cart And witb a mighty eflEbrt lie 
dragged it up and landed it safe on the high ground. 
And in the same manner he dragged up all the carts. 

Soothe caravan owner then put five hundred pemiies in 
a bundle^ one for each cart^ and tied it round his neek 
The buU said to himself, "This fellow is not giving me 
wages according to the rate agreed iqwn. I shan't let 
him go on now I '' And so he went and stood in the way 
of the front cart, and they tried in vain to get him away. 

The caravan owner thought, "He knows, I sup poss^ 
that the pay is too little;'' and wrapping a thousand 
pieces in a cloth, tied them up in a bundls^ and bung that 
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round his neck. And as soon as lie bad got the bandb 
with a thousand inside he went off to his ' mother.' 

Then the viUage children called oat» ''Seel what's 
that round the neck of the old woman's BladdeP" and 
began to run up to him. But he chased after theniy ao 
that they took to their heels before they got near Iiim ; 
and he went straight to his mother. And he app e a red 
with eyes all bloodshot, utterly exhaosted from dragging 
over so many carts. 

''How did you get this, dearP" said the good old 
woman, when she saw the bag round his necL And 
when she heard, on inquiry from the herdsmen, what had 
happened, she exclaimed, '' Am I so anxious, then, to liTa 
on the fruit of your toil, my darling! Why do yoo pat 
yourself to all this pain P " 

And she bathed him in warm water, and rubbed him all 
over with oil, and gave him to drink, and fed him op 
with good food. And at the end of her life aba 
away according to her deeds, and the Bodisat with her. 



When the Teacher had finished this leMon in 
in illustration of that saying of his ('' Not now only, O 
mendicants, has the Bodisat been excellent in power ; ba 
was 60 also in a former birth "), he made the 
and, as Buddha, uttered the following 



Whene'er the load be heary, 
Where'er the ruts be deep^ 
Let them yoke 'Bkckia' then. 
And he will drag tha loadl 
^ou L la 
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Then the Blessed One told them, ''At that time, O 
mendicants, only the Black Bull could drag the load." 
And he then made the connexion and summed up the 
Jutaka : '' The old woman of that time was Uppala-Tapqa, 
but ' the old woman's Blackie ' was I myself." 

END OF THE 8T0RT OF THE OLD WOHAN's BLACK BULL.^ 



Mt will be observed thtt the old woman's *Bla6lde* eonld mideftteiid 
wbat was said to bim, and make bis own meaning nndentood; Vol be could 
not^eak. 



/ 
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MIJI^IEA JATAEA. 

The Ox who Enyied fha Pif . 

<'J?/try twt Munika."—T\nB the Master told whfle at 
Jetayana, about being attracted by a &t girL Thai will 
be explained in the Birth Story of Narada^Kitaapa th* 
Younger, in the Thirteenth Book. 

On that occasion the Teacher asked the monk, ** Is U 
true what they say, that yon are lore^aick P " 

" It is true. Lord I '' said he. 

" What about P " 

'' My Lord ! 'tis the allurement of that fat girl I ** 

Then the Master said, ^* monk ! aha will bring eril 
upon you. In a former birth already you loat yo«ir life 
on the day of her marriage, and were turned into food for 
the multitude." And he told a tale. 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benare% 
the Bodisat came to life in the house of a landed pft^ 
prietor in a certain Tillage as an ox, with the name ot 
' Big-red.' And he had a younger brother called * Iittfe» 
red.' And all the carting work in the homehold wae 
carried on by means of the two brothem 

Now there was an only daughter in that family, and 
she was asked in marriage for the son of a man of rank m 
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a neighbouring city. Then her parents thinkings ''It 
will do for a feast of delicacies for the guests who come 
to the girl's wedding/' &ttened up a pig with boiled rice. 
And his name was ' Sausages.' 

When Little-red saw this, he asked his brother, ''All 
the carting work in the household falls to our lot Yet 
these people giye us mere grass and straw to eat; while 
they bring up that pig on boiled rice I What can be the 
reason of that fellow getting that P " 

Then his brother said to him, ''Dear Little-red^ don't 
envy the creature his food I This poor pig is eating the 
food of death ! These people are fattening the pig to 
provide a feast for the guests at their daughter's wedding. 
But a few days more, and you shall see how these men 
will come and seize the pig by his legs, and drag him off 
out of his sty, and deprive him of his life^ and make 
curry for the guests I " And so saying, he uttered the 
following stansa : 

' ' Envy not ' Sausages I ' 
^Tis deadly food he eatsi 
Eat your cha£^ and be content; 
'Tis the sign of length of life I ** 

Andy not long after, those men came there; and they 
killed ' Sausages,' and cooked him up in Tarioos ways. 

Then the Bodisat said to Little-red, "Have you seen 
' Sausages,' my dear P " 

" I have seen, brother," said he» " what has oome of the 
food poor Sausages ate. Better a hundred, a thousand 
times, than his rice, is our food of only grass and straw 
and chaff; for it works no harm, and is eridenoe that our 
Uvea win last" 
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Then the Teacher said, ''Thus then, O monk, yoa 
have already in a former birth lost your life throagli 
her, and become food for the multitude/' And when he 
had concluded this lesson in virtue, he proclaimed the 
Truths. TVlien the Truths were over, that love*sick 
monk stood fast in the Fruit of Conversion. But the 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jitaka, 
by saying, " He who at that time was ' Sausages ' the pig 
was the love-sick monk, the fat girl was as she is now. 
Little-red was Ananda, but Big-red was I myself,^ 

END OF THE STORT OF THE OX WHO ENVIED THE PIO.> 



1 If JTMniXtf, the name of the Pif , is derired froM th« rool MAR fB. E. 
No. 2) — as I think it must be, in spite of the sini^le a^it ia s ▼erbu aoaa 
doriTed from a past participle, meaninf * cut into small piceaa.' TWt idea ia 
doubtless of the small pieces of meat oaed for cony, aa tlM ladiaM had a* 
sausages. I could not dare to coin such a word aa * C«nT»hit-liaf / 
have therefore preserred the joke by using a word whidi will Baka tl fa 
ligible to European readcit. 

This well-told storj is peculiarly interesting aa being ona ol tkoaa Ii 
stones which hare reached Europe independently of bsCh the « Kaii]«r aad 
Dimna^' and the * Barlaam and Josaphal' hteratnra. Plrofasaor Bralaj 
(pp. 228-229 of his Introduction to the Taflca Taatra) baa tnnd Hariaa 
somewhat analogous throughout European literature ; b«t ow alorj ilHlf k^ 
he sayn, found almost word for word in aa nnpoblisbed Hebrew boak bj 
Berac'hia ben Xntronai, only that two donkeys take tbejplaea of tba twa am. 
Berachia lived in the twelfth or thirteenth centnry, ia PiOTsaaa. 

One of the analogous stories is where a falooa eomnlaiaa la a aack« lbal» 
while he (the falcon) is so grateful to men for the litUa tbey ciTa bis Ikat 
he comes and hunts for them at their beck and call, the eoek« ta o^gb lad «p 
to his eyes, tries to escape when they catch him. ** Ab ! ** rtpUaa tba nark. 
** I never yet saw a falcon brought to table, or ^!xf^t ia a P*a! ** (AaTari 
Suhaili, p.' 144; Lirre des Lumiires, p. 112; Caina«t dea rfca, inL S77; 
Bidpai et Lolman, ii. 69 ; La Foataiae, riii. 21). Aosoaf tlia an fallad 
.Esop*s Fables is also one where a calf lanfba at a drangbt oi lor baariaf 
his drudgery »o patiently. The ox says nothing. Sooa after tbcra is a faaai^ 
and the ox gets a holiday, while the calf ia led off la tba aaciiflaa (Jaaaa'a 
.Esop, No. 160). 

Jutaka No. 2S6 is the same story ia almost the saoM words, save (1) tkal 
the pig's name is there SMiih*^ which means the cdibla root of the walar-lilj, 
and might be freely rendered * Tumina * ; and (2) thai there are Ibrea t u a i a 
in«tend of one. As »ptH'ial strcM is there laid on the fact tbal * Tarai^* «aa 
allowed to lie on the Arf f Ao-Mifliir«, which I have above traaslalad ' alj/ il ia 
p<>Miible that the word means the platform or seat ia froat d tba bet aed 
under the »hade of the overhangiag eaTca,— a favoarita rcaoit al tba feafia 
of the bouse. 
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EXJLAYAEA JATAEA. 

On Hittvj to Anliaalt 

*'Lei the NeiiUnge in the iroMf.^'— This the Master toU 
while at Jetayana, aboat a monk who drank water with- 
out straining it 

Two yonng monks who were friends^ it is said, went 
into the country from Sivatthi ; and after stopping as long 
as it suited them in a certain pleasant spot» set out again 
towards Jetayana, with the intention of joining the 
Supreme Buddha. 

One of them had a strainer, the other had not ; so 
they used to strain water enough at one time Iot both to 
drink. 

One day they had a dispute; and the owner of the 
strainer would not lend it to the other, hut strained water 
himself, and drank it When the other could not get the 
strainer, and was unable to bear up any longer against his 
thirst, he drank without straining. And in due course 
they both arriyed at Jetayana; and after saluting the 
Teacher, took their seats. 

The Teacher bade them welcome^ saying, '* Where are 
you come from P " 
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*' Lord t we have been staying in a village in tlie land 
of Kosala ; and we left it to come here and viait yon.'* 

** I hope, then, you are come in concord.'' 

The one without a strainer replied, "Lord I this monk 
quarrelled with me on the way, and wouldn't lend me hit 
strainer ! ** 

But the other one said, ** Lord ! this monk knowinglj 
drank water with liying things in it without straining 
itl" 

" Is it true, O monk, as he says^ that you knowingly 
drank water with living creatures in it P " 

'^ Yes, Lord ! I drank the water as it was^" 

Then the Teacher said, ''There were wise men onoe^ O 
monk, ruling in heaven, who, when defeated and in fall 
flight along the mighty deep, stopped their car, sayings 
* Let us not, for the sake of suprenuu^, put living thinge 
to pain ; ' and made sacrifice of all their glory, and even 
of their life, for the sake of the young of the Supa^^aa.** 

And he told a tale.^ 



Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Rijif 
gaho, in the land of Magadha. 

At that time the Bodisat (just as he who is now Sakka 
was once bom in the village of Macala in Magadha) wae 
bom in that very village as a nobleman's son. On the 
noming-day they gave him the name of Prince Maghi^ 
and when he grew up he was known as * Magha the young 
Brahman.' 

His parents procured him a wife bom a fsmily of eqval 



> Tbt followiBf UU if told, with mnm TvittMHii is te com il tte 
rommrBtarj 00 ▼€»§ 30 of tkt DhiMipadi (pp. ISS mk foQ.) | l«| tW 
latrwluctory Story it tb«« diffi ~" 



rank ; and increasing in sons and daughtersy lie became a 
great giyer of gifts, and kept the Fiye Commandments. 

In that village there were as many as thirty families; 
and one day the men of those families stopped in the 
middle of the village to transact some village business. 
The Bodisat removed with his feet the lumps of soil on 
the place where he stood, and made the spot convenient 
to stand on ; but another came up and stood there. Then 
he smoothed out another spot, and took his stand there ; 
but another man came and stood upon it Still the 
Bodisat tried again and again with the same result^ imtil 
he had made convenient standing-room for all the thirty. 

The next time he had an open-roofed shed put up 
there ; and then pulled that down, and built a hall| and 
had benches spread in it, and a water-pot placed there. 
On another occasion those thirty men were reconcQed by 
the Bodisaty who confirmed them in the Five Command- 
ments; and thenceforward he continued with them in 
works of piety. 

Whilst they were so living they used to rise up early, 
go out with bill-hooks and crowbars in their hands^ tear 
up with the crowbars the stones in the four high roads and 
village pathsy and roll them away, take away the trees which 
would be in the way of vehicles, make the rough places 
plain, form causeways, dig ponds, build public hall% give 
gifts, and keep the Commandments — thus, in many ways, 
all the dwellers in the village listened to the exhortations 
of the Bodisat, and kept the Conmiandments. 

Now the village headman said to himself, ''I used to 
have great gain from fines, and taxes, and pot-money> 
when these fellows drank strong drink, or took life^ or 
broke the other Commandments. But now Hagha the 
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young Briihman has determined to baye the Comnuuid* 
ments kept, and permits none to take life or to do any« 
thing else that is wrong. I'll make them keep the 
Commandments with a yengeanoe I " 

And he went in a rage to the king, and said, ** O king! 
there are a number of robbers going about sacking the 
vilkgesl" 

" Go, and bring them up I '' said the king in reply. 

And he went, and brought back all those men ee 
prisoners, and hod it announced to the king that the 
robbers were brought up. And the king, without in* 
quiring what they had done, gaye orders to haye them 
all trampled to death by elephants I 

Then they made them all lie down in the couri-ymrd, 
and fetched the elephant And the Bodisat exhorted 
them, saying, ** Keep the Commandments in mind. 
Regard them all — the slanderer, and the king, and the 
elephant — with feelings as kind as you harbour towards 
yourselyes ! " 

And they did so. 

Then men led up the elephant; but though theyhnmglit 
him to the spot, he would not begin his work, but trumpeted 
forth a mighty cry, and took to flight And they bftNighl 
up another and another, but they all ran away. 

" There must be some drug in their possession,^ aaid 
the king; and gave orders to haye them searched. 8q 
they scorched, but found nothing, and told the king sow 

'' Then they must be repeating some spelL Ask them 
if they have any spell to utter.*' 

The officials asked them, and the Bodimt said there 
was. And they told the king, and he had them aU eeOed 
before him, and said, '^ Tell me that wftSL you know I ** 
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Then the Bodisat spoke^ and Baid, ''O kmgl w« haTa 
no other spell but this — ^that we destroy no lif e^ not even 
of grass; that we take nothing whieh is not given to ns; 
that we are neyer guilty of unchastity, nor apeak false- 
hood, nor drink intoxicants; that we exercise oorselTes in 
loTe, and giro gifts; that we make roagh places plain, 
dig ponds, and put np rest-hooses — this is oar speD, this 
is onr defence, this is oar strength I" 

Then the king had confidence in them, and gaye them 
all the property in the house of the slanderer^ and made 
him their slaye; and bestowed too the elephant npoa 
them, and made them a grant of the Tillage. 



Thenceforward they were left in peace to carry on their 
works of charity ; and they sent for a boilder and had a 
large rest-house put up at the place where the four roads 
met But as they no longer took delight in womankind, 
they allowed no woman to share in the good wock. 

Now at that time there were four women in the 
Bodisat's household, named Piety, Thoughtfol, Pleasing^ 
and Well-bom. Piety took an opportunity of meeting 
the builder alone^ and gave him a briber and said to hin^ 
** Brother I manage somehow to giye me a share in tibia 
rest-house." 

This he promised to do, and before doing the ollisr 
work he had a piece of timber dried and planed; and 
bored it through ready for the pinnacle. And when it was 
finished he wrapped it up in a cloth and laid it asidsii 
Then when the hall was finished, and the time had coma 
for putting up the pinnade, he said, — 
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** Dear me ! there's one thing we hayen't prorided for I " 

" What's that?" said they. 

** We ought to have got a pinnacle.'' 

" Very well ! let's have one brought,'* 

''But it can't be made out of timber just cut; w% 
ought to have had a pinnacle cut and planed, and bored 
some time ago, and laid aside for use." 

" What's to be done now then P" said they. 

" You must look about and see if there be snob a thing 
as a finished pinnacle for sale put aside in any one's 
house." 

And when they began to search, they found one on 
Piety's premises ; but it could not be bought for moiMj. 

" If you let me be partaker in the building of the hall, 
I will giye it you P" said she. 

"No !" replied they, "it was settled that women ahonld 
have no share in it" 

Then the builder said, "Sirs I what is this yoa aro 
saying ? Save the heavenly world of the Brahma-angels^ 
there is no place where womankind is not Aoeepi 
the pinnacle ; and so will our work be accomplished I" 

Then they agreed; and took the pinnacle and complotod 
their hall with it.^ They fixed benches in the hall, and 
set up pots of water in it, and provided for it a oonstant 
supply of boiled rice. They surrounded the hall with ft 
wall, furnished it with a gate, spread it over with sand 
inside the waU, and planted a row of palmyra-trees out* 
side it. 

And Thoughtful made a pleasure ground there; and ao 



* The comroenUtor on the '* Scriptiirt V... 
that there wet an inicriptum on the pinaacW, 
etune seat under a tree outside, that all who 
aad uj, •• Thia haU if cAlUd tiM HaU el PSe^ 
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perfect was it that it could neyer be said of any par&olar 
f rait-beoring or flowering tree that it was not fliere t 

And Pleasing made a pond there, covered with the five 
kinds of water-lilies, and beautiful to see I 

Well-bom did nothing at alL^ 

And the Bodisat fulfilled the seven religious duties-* 
that isy to support one's mother, to support one's father, 
to pay honour to age, to speak truth, not to apeak harshly, 
not to abuse others, and to avoid a selfish, envious^ 
niggardly disposition* 

That person who his parents doth support^ 
Pays honour to the seniors in the houses 
Is gentle, friendly-speaking, slanders not ; 
The man unselfish, true, and self-controUed, 
Him do the angels of the Ghreat Thirty Three 
Proclaim a righteous man I 

Such praise did he receive ; and at the end of his lile 
he was bom again in the heaven of the Oreat Thirty 
Three, as Sakka, the king of the Gk)ds^ and there^ too^ his 
friends were bom again. 



At that time there were Titans dwelling in the heaven 
of the Oreat Thirty Three. 

And Sakka said, '' What is the good to us of a kingdom 
shared by others?" 

And he had ambrosia given to the ^tans to drink, and 

* The **Scriptiir« Tenet ** commentttor (p. 1S9) svoidi tilt cviow 
abraptncM of this rather unkind lemtrk br Mbiinf thai tilt itttoa for tUt 
was that Well-born*! being tht BodiMt*! nieet umT ugnsaSL^ dM tlmifkt As 
would ihare in the merit A Ait ptrt ia te work. 
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when they became like drunken men, he had them seiied 
by the feet and thrown headlong upon the precipioea of 
Mount Sinenu 

They fell just upon '' The abode of the Titans ;'' a place 

so called, upon the lowest level of Sinero, equal in aise to 

I the Tava-tigsa heaven. In it there is a tree^ like tlie 

coral-tree in Sakka's heaven, which stands during a kalpa, 
and IS called " The variegated Trumpet-Flower Tree." 

^Vhen they saw the Trumpet-Flower Tree in Uooniy 
they knew, " This is not our heaven, for in heaven the 
Coral-Tree blossoms." 

Then they said, ** That old Sokka has made ua dmnk, 
and thrown us into the great deep, and taken our heavenlj 
city!" 

Then they made resolve, ** We'll war against him, and 
win our heavenly city back again I " 

And they swarmed up the perpendicular aides of 
Sincru like so many ants t 

When Sakka heard the cry, " The Titans are np !" he 
J went down the great deep to meet them, and fought with 

them from the sky. But he was worsted in the fight, and 
began to flee away along the summit of the southern vanlt 
of heaven in his famous Chariot of Glory a hundred and 
I fifty leagues in length.^ 

Now OS his chariot went rapidly down the great deep, it 
passed along the Silk Cotton Tree Forest, and along ita 
route the silk cotton trees were cut down one after 
another like mere palmyra palms, and fell into the great 
deep. And as the young ones of the WingM Cxeaturee 
tumbled over and over into the great deep, thej Inmt 



*' > Vejnjranta. Compare what is said abort, p. 97, of lliim's fii 
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f ortih into miglity cries. And Sokka asked liis duurioteer, 
Hatali— 

'' Wliat noise is this, friend MataliP How pathelu) is 
that cry 1" 

''O Lord! as the Silk Cotton Tree Forest jEslls^ torn up 
by the swiftness of your car, the yonng of the Wingdd 
Creatures, quaking with the fear of deatht are shrieking 
all at once together I " 

Then answered the Oreat Being, ''O my good Ufttali I 
let not these creatures suffer on our account Let ua nol^ 
for the sake of supremacy, put the liring to pain. Baliher 
will I, for their sake, give my life as a sacrifice to the 
Titans. Stop the carl'' 

And so saying, he uttered the 



''Let the Nestlings in the Silk Cotton Wood 
Escape, O MStali, our chariot pole. 
Most gladly let me offer up my life : 
Let not these birds, then, be bereft of offipringf 

Then Mutali, the charioteer, on hearing what ha said, 
stopped the car, and returned towards heayen by anoUier 
way. But as soon as they saw him stoppings the Titsna 
thought^ ''Assuredly the Arbhangds of other woildp 
systems must be coming; he must haye stopped his ear 
because he has receiyed reinforoementaf And terrified 
with the fear of death, they took to flighty and retomed to 
the Abode of the Titans. 

And Sakka re-entered his heavenly dty, and stood in 
the midst thereof, surrounded by the hosts of angeh from 
both the hearens.^ And that moment the Palace of Okfy 
burst through the earth and rose up a thousand leagoea 

1 ThatiiibiiaimaBgdisndtliottof tlMSR^ssfil 
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in height And it was becaiue it arose at the end of tliii 
glorious victorj that it receiyed the name of the Pilaoe d 
Glory. 

Then Sakka placed guards in fiTe places^ to prerent thi 
Titans coming up again, — ^in respect of which it has beci 
said— 

Between the two unconqueraUe cities 
A fivefold line of guards stands firmly phMed' 
Of Snakes, of Winged Creatures, and of Dwarfi^ 
Of Ogres, and of the Four Mighty Kings. 



i^ 



V 



When Sakka had thus placed the guards^ smd wa 
enjoying the happiness of heayen as king of the angeb 
Piety changed her form of existence, and was re-boia s 
one of his attendants. And in consequence of her gift c 
the pinnacle there arose for her a jewelled hall ol eCal 
under the name of ' Piety,' where Sakka sat as king c 
the angels, on a throne of gold under a white caiiopy c 
state, and performed his duties towards the angels an 
towards men. 

And Thoughtful also changed her form ol fnrietniD 
and was re-bom as one of his attendants. * And in ooi 
sequence of her gift of the pleasure-ground, tliein aroi 
for her a pleasure-ground under the name of * IVMigk 
ful's Creeper Gbore.' 

And Pleasing also changed her form of 
was re-bom as one of his attendants. And in 
of her gift of the pond, there arose for her a pond nnd 
the name of ' Pleasing/ 

But since Well-bom had done no act of Tirtne^ s^ v 



li 
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m 

re-bom as a female crane in a pool in a certain forest 
And Sakka said to liimself , '' There's no ngn of Well-bom. 
I wonder where she can have got to !" And be considered 
the matter till he discoTcred ber. 

Then he went to the place, and broogbt ber beck with 
bim to heaven, and showed ber the deUgbtfol city with 
the Hall of Piety, and Thoughtful's Creeper Orore, and 
the Pond of Pleasing. And he then exhorted ber, and 
said — 

^* These did works of charity, and have been bom agam 
as my attendants ; but you, having done no suck works^ 
have been re-bom as an animal. Henceforward live a 
life of righteousness ! ** 

And thus confirming her in the Five Commandments^ 
be took her back, and then dismissed ber. And from 
that time forth she lived in righteousness. 

A few days afterwards, Sakka went to see wbether she 
was aUe to keep good, and he lay on his back before ber 
in the form of a fisL Thinking it was dead, the orane 
seized it by the head. The fish wagged its taiL 

''If s alive, I think I'' exclaimed she, and let it go. 

''OoodI Good!'' said Sakka, ''You are well aUe to 
keep the Commandments." And be went away. 

When she again changed ber form of existence^ she was 
bom in a potter's househdd in Benares. Sakka, aa 
before, found out where she was, and filled a cart witb 
golden cucumbers, and seated himself in the middle of 
the village in the form of an old woman, calling oat^ 
"Buy my cucumbers ! Buy my cucumbers f 

The people came up and asked for them. 

"I sell," said she, "only to those who live a life of 
righteousness. Do you live suck a Ufa P" 
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'' We don't know anything about righteontnow. Hand 
them over for money ! '' said they* 

** I want no money ; I will only gi^e to the righteoQ^"* 
was her reply. ' 

'' This must be some mad woman I** said thaj, and left 
her. 

But when TVell-bom heard what had happened, iIm 
thought, ''This must be meant for me!'' and went and 
asked for some cucumbers. 

Do you live a righteous life» lady P" was the qnestioii. 
Certainly, I do,'' said she. 

It's for your sake that I brought these here^" rspliad 
the old woman; and leaving all the golden eiieamber% 
and the cart too, at the door of the house, she departed. 



It 

t€ 
tt 



And TVell-bom still continued in righteousoesi to Htm 
end of that life ; and when she changed her eTistfimeb Am 
becxune the daughter of a Titan named 'The Son of 
Misunderstanding ;' but in consequence of her Tirtoe Am 
became exceeding beautifuL 

When she was grown up, her father ■ssemblid Htm 
Titans together that his daughter might ehooee fSor n 
husband the one she liked best. Sakka was looking about 
as before to find out where she was ; and when be di»» 
covered it, he took the form of a Utan, and went to Qm 
place, — thinking that when choosing a husband, Am 
might take him. 

Then they led Well-bom in fine array to the 
place, and told her to choose whomsoever she Kked as 
husband. And when she began to look at them, slio 
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Sakka, and by reason of her lore to him in fhe former 
birthy ehe was moved to eay, "This one is my husband,^ 
and so chose him. 

And he led her away to the heavenly city, and gave 
her the post of honour among great multitudes of houiis ; 
and at the end of his allotted time^ he passed away 
according to his deeds. 



When the Teacher had finished this discourse^ h* 
reproved the monk, sajring, " Thus, O monk, formerly wise 
men, though they hdd rule in heaven, offered up their 
lives rather than destroy life ; but you, though you have 
taken the vows according to so saving a faith, have 
drunk imstrained water with living creatures in. it I'' 
And he moke the connexion, and summed up the JStaka, 
by saying, "He who at that time was HStali the 
charioteer was Ananda, but Sakka was I myself." 

END OF THB STORY OM MBBCT TO AlOMALa.^ 

1 In thii itorj we hare a good exampk of Um way in wMdi te cwiiaft 
legend*, when adopted br the Boddhiata. wero oftea ao modiflad as to tcsdi 
leMone of an eflcci exactly eontraiy to tboaa tliej bad tsvgbl Mart. II k 
with a toneh of ironT that Sakka ia mada to conqaar tbo TwiaB,aolbjad|bl^ 
bttt throngb bia kindnwa to animak. 



ill iti^ 1 1 mtmm fc>i*« ■■■> "*' 



Ko. 3S. 
NACCA JATAKA. . 
The Dancing Peaeoek. 

" Pleasant is your cry J* — This the Master told when at 
Jetavana, about tho luxurious monk. The occasion ia as 
above in the Story on True Divinity.* 

The Teacher asked him, " Is this true, monk, what 
they say, that you are luxurious P" 

" It is true, Lord," said he. 

"How is it you have become luxurious P'* began the 
Teacher. 

But >vithout waiting to hear more, he flew into a rag«^ 
tore off his robe and his lower garment, and calling oiit» 
'' Then I'll go about in this way ! '' stood there naked 
before the Teacher ! 

The bystanders exclaimed, "Shame! shame!'' and lie 
ran off, and returned to the lower state (of a layman). 

When the monks were assembled in the Lecture Hall, 
they be^n talking of his misconduct "To think tknt 
one should behave so in the very presence of the Master 1 ** 
The Teacher then came up, and asked them what ihftiy 
were talking about, as they sat there together. 

** Lord ! we were talking of the misconduct of that 
monk, who, in your presence, and in the midst of the 
disciples, stood there as naked as a viUage child, witliont 

> 8€t sboTt^ f. ITS. 
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caring one bit; and wlien the bystanden eried ahaiiie 
upon him, returned to the lower, states and loet the 
faithi" 

Then said the Teacher, "Not onlj, O monks, has this 
brother now lost the jewel of the faith by immodesty; in 
a former birth he lost a jewel of a wife from the same 
cause.'' And he told a tale. 



Long ago, in the first age of the world, the quadrupeds 
chose the Lion as their kiiig, the fishes theLeTiathan, and 
the birds the Oolden CKkmc.^ 

Now the royal Golden Ooose had a daughter, a young 
goose most beautiful to see ; and he gaye her her ehoice 
of a husband. And she chose the one she Uked the best 

For, having given her the right to chooss^ he called 
together all the birds in the Himalaya r^oiL And 
crowds of geese, and peacocks, and other birds of Taiioos 
kinds, met together on a great flat jneoe of lOok. 

The king sent for his daughter, sayings ''Come and 
choose the husband you like best P 

On looking over the assembly of the lnrd% she caag^ 
sight of the peacock, with a neck as bright as gem% and 
a many-coloured tail ; and she made the ohoiee witih iba 
words, " Let this one be my husband I ** 

So the assembly of the birds went up to the pcaeoek^ 
and said, ** Friend Peacock I this king's daughter having 
to choose her husband from amongst so many lnrd% has 
fixed her choice upon youl 



» 



^ now Uiis was done, and the laitiBg fend wHieh lb* riactka gsta iIm to 
between the owl and the crow, it told at Icngtb in Jilsks Ka^ STSl The 
main story in Book III. of the rafica Taatra k louM aa tikii fMl 
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'' Up to to-daj you would not see my grefttnee^** wd 
the peacock, so overflowing with delight that in brettek cC 
all modesty he began to spread his wings and danoe ia 
the midst of the yost assembly, — and in dancing ba ea^poaad 
himself. 
Then the royal (Golden Ooose was shocked I 
And he said, ''This fellow has nmther modesty in bia 
heart, nor decency in his outward bebaTioorl I ahaU 
not give my daughter to him. He has broken looaa from 
all sense of shame ! '' And he uttered this Terse to all Htm 
assembly — 

• 

'' Pleasant is your cry, brilliant is your back» 
Almost like the opal in its colour is your ned^ 
The feathers in your tail reach about a &thom'a Iwigth, 
But to such a dancer I can giro no dangbter, sir, o( 
minel'' 



Then the king in the midst of the whole asssmbly 
stowed his daughter on a young gooee, his nepbaw. And 
the peacock was covered with shame at not getting ihm 
fair gosling, and rose straight up from the plaea and 
flew away. 

But the king of the Golden Geese went back to tlia 
place where he dwelt. 



Wben the Teacher had finished this lesson in TirtMb 
illustration of what he had said (*' Not only, O monks^ 
this brother now lost the jewel of the faith by i 
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formerly also he lost a jewel of a wife bj fhe same cause **), 
he made the connexion, and summed up the Jatalca» \fj 
saying, "The peacock of that time was the luxurioua 
monk, but the King of the Oeese was I myself." 

BND OF THB 8TORT ABOUT TniB DANCINO PKAOOCK.^ 



1 This fabk formt one of those flliistratioiit ol irbiek nwt earftd la bsi 
relief roiuid the Oreat Tope at Bhuhat. There the ISdr gmBsg b npfi- 
eented just efaooeiiif the peteock for her hnebead ; eo thb tak mwl M il 
least sixteen hundred years old. The stoir has not readud Enrope; hvl Hie 
referred to in a stanaa oocnrrinff in, aeooroing to Bodsj, the oMmI rieenaiea 
of the Pafiea Tantra eontained in the Berfin MS. Set Bealaj, L I SS, 
p. 260; and Kahn, < Saginsunschaftliche Studies,' n. 69. 

The wofd FonM, whieh I ha?e here translated Qoosib meam mis 
exaetljawilddnck; and the epithet <(7eAtoi' is deser^fo of He hesslfef 
colonr. But the word Aqm u ei]rniologieaIlj the same is ov word Ooeet 
(eompare the Oerman Oans) ; and the epithet * golden/ nhen ap^ied to s 
goose, beinff meaningless as descriptiTe <n ontward appearanee^ ga?e riae to 
die (able of the Goose with the Golden Eggs. The liMcr is therefore s tnt 
* m jth,' horn of a word-pnzsle, inTonted to explain an exprcssioa iriiieh had 
lost its meaning through the progress of linguistic growtlL 
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samhodahAna jataka. 

Til* nd Quird of Uu Qulk. 



" So long at Hie binU but agrte." — Hiu tka Mail«r told 
wliile at the Banyan Grovfl, near EapilftTAttlia, cooee ru ing 
a quarrel about a ehun^Mt (a circtilor roll of doth plaoad 
OQ the head when carrymg a vewel or other weiglit). 

Thia will be explained in the Ku^ala Jatika. At that 
time, namely, the Haster admonithing his relation^ Mud, 
" My lords 1 for relatiTM to quarrel one against anothor 
is verily most unbecoming I Even ■"'■"■I* ODoe^ who had 
conquered their enemies so long as th^ agnod, o 
great destructi<ai when th^ fell out with c 
And at the request of his rdatives he told tho tdsw 



Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning io ] 
the Bodisat came to life as a quail; and lired in a forast 
at the head of a flock many thotuands in sumhw. 

At that time there was a quail-catcher who ossd to go 
to the place where they dwelt, and imitate tho 07 ol » 
quail ; and when he nw that they had awwnbled togathar, 
he would throw his net OTer them, got than all into a 
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heap bj crushing them together in the sidet of the net, 
and stuff them into his basket ; and then going hom^ he 
used to sell them, and make a living out of the prooeeda. 

Now one day the Bodisat said to the.qoailay ''This 
fowler is bringing our kith and kin to destruction I Now 
I know a stratagem to prerent his catching na. In 
future, as soon as he has thrown the net over yon, let 
each one put his head through a mesh of the net, then off 
lift it up together^ so as to carry it off to any place we like^ 
and then let it down on to a thorn bush. When that it 
done, we shall each be able to escape from his place under 
the net r' 

To this they all agreed ; and the next day, at soon aa 
the net was thrown, they lifted it up just in the way the 
Bodisat had told them, threw it on a thorn bush, and got 
away themsdres from undemeatL And whilst the lowler 
was disentangling his net from the bush, darkness had 
come on. And he had to go empty-handed away* 

From the next day the quails always acted in the same 
manner: and he used to be disentangling his net tjU 
sundown, catching nothing, and going home empty* 
handed* 

At last his wife said to him in a rage^ ''Bay after day 
you come here empty-handed I I suppose you've got 
another establishment to keep up somewhere else I ** 

''My dear ! '' said the fowler, ''I have no other estab- 
lishment to keep up. But IH tell you what it is. Those 
quails are living in harmony together; and as soon aa I 
cast my net, they carry it away, and throw it on a thorn* 
bush. But they can't be of one mind for ever I Don't 
you be troubled about it. As soon aa they Idl onl^ 111 
come back with every single one of them, and thatll 
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briojf a smfle into your fnoe I " And to m!jm^ ha 

uttered this stanza to liu wife : 

" So long OS the birds but agrec^ 
They can get avay with the net ; 
But when once they begin to dispute. 
Then into my clutchea Uiey &I1 1 " 

And when only a few days hod gone by, one of tlM 
quails, in alighting on the ground where thej fed, trod 
onaworcs on another one's head. 

" Who trod on my head ? " asked the other in a passiott. 

" I didn't mean to tread upoo yoa; don't be angrj," 
said tbo other; but he was angry st3L And aa tliaj 
went on vociferating, they got to disputing witb ono 
another in such words as these : " Ab ! it was jov Omm, 
I suppose, who did the lifting up of the net I ** 

AVben they were so qaarrelling, the Bodiaat thoagbt, 
"There ia no depending for safety upon a qnarrdaosD* 
man ! No longer will these fellows lift up the net ; wo 
they will come to great destruction, and the fowler vill 
get his chance again. I dare not stay here any mon I ** 
And he weAt off with his more immediate fdlowen to 
some other place. 

And the fowler come a few days after, and '■"t*«m tlM 
cry of a quail, and cast his net orer tboae who nmo 
together. Then the one quail cried oat : 

" The talk was that the very bair* of your head fell off 
when you heaved up the net. Lift away, then, now 1 ** 

The other cried out, "The talk was that the ymj 
feathers of your wings fell out when you heaTad op tli* 
net. Lift away, then, now I " 

But OS they were each calling on the other to lift avmj. 
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the hunter liimsdf lifted up the net^ bundled them all in 
in a heap together, crammed them into his hasket^ and 
went home, and made his wife to smile. 



When the Master had finished this lesson in virtni^ in 
illostration of what he had said ('*Thns, O king^ there 
ought to be no such thing as quarrelling among rdatilTes; 
for quarrels are the root of misfortune'*), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka, '* He who at that 
time was the foolish quail was Deva-datta, but the wise 
quail was I myself.' 



>f 



END OF TniB SrORT OF THE SAD QUABRBL OF THE 

. QUAILS.^ 

1 Pri>faitorBeiifej,iafh«IntrodiiedoiilDhbP«liesTnini(niLLf.SS^^ 
and ProfaMor FantbdU ia the Joarnal of th« Boyal Adttie Sodair lor ISTO, 
bftTo dealt with the hiatofy of thia atory. It baa not bean louid m Bsnm, 
but oeeora in lomewbat altered form in the HabS-bhirmta (Book Y.tt. SmS 
and foil.), in the ftrat Book of the Hitopadaaa, and is te aaeand Book «f tbt 
PaffcaTantn. The Bnddhiat afawy ia ofidanUy the origia al ^ olbaw. 
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MACCHA JATAEA. 



The lUh tna his Wift. 



'' *TU not the heat, Hie not the coUL"— This tlio Matter 
told when at Jetavana, about being tempted beck bjr one's 
former wife. 

For on that occasion the Master asked the monk, '^ Is it 
true, then, that you are lore^sick P" 

" It is true. Lord ! ** was the reply. 

" What has made you sadP** 

" Sweet is the touch of the hand. Lord ! of her who 
formerly my wife. I cannot forsake her I ** 

Then the Master said, ** Brother ! this womsa 
you harm. In a former birth also you were just beinf 
killed through her when I came up and sared yoa.** And 
he told a tale. 



Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigniaf ia 
Benares, the Bodisat became his priTate chsplsin. 

At that time certain fishermen were casting their Bete 
into the river. Now a big fish came swimming elcMig 
pla)4ng lustily with his wife. She still in froot el lum 
smelt the smell of a net, and made a circuity and 
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it. Bnt the greedy amorous fiflh went rigbt into the 
mouth of the net 

When the fishermen felt his coming in they pulled iqp 
the nety seized the fish, and threw it alire on the eand^ 
and began to prepare a fire and a spit, intending to oook 
and eat it. 

Then the fish hmiented, nying to himself; 

** The heat of the fire would not hurt m^ nor the torture 
of the spity nor any other pain of that sort; but that my 
wife should sorrow oyer me, thinking I must hmye deserted 
her for another, that is indeed a dire affliction I *' 

And he uttered this stanzar^ 

'* Tis not the heat^ 'tis not the ooldt 
Tis not the torture of the net ; 
But that my wife should think of me^ 
* He*s gone now to another for ^^^--"*'* • •' 



Now just then the chaplain came down, attended bj his 
fllayes, to bathe at the ford. And he understood the 
language of all animals. So on bearing the fish's lanmt^ 
he thought to himself : 

'' This fish is lamenting the lament of sin. Should lio 
die in this unhealthy state of mind, ho will assuredly be 
reborn in helL I will save him.'* 

And he went to the fishermen, and said-* 

'' My good men ! don't you furnish a fish lor us orery 
day for our curry P " 

''What is this you are saying, sirP" answered the 
fishermen. '' Take away any fiflb you like I '* 

''We want no other : only give us this coa." 

"Take it, then, sir." 

The Bodisat took it up in his handi^ seated himself at 
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the river-sidey and said to it» ** 'ilj good fish I Had I not 
caught sight of you this day, you would bmye lost your 
life. Now henceforth sin no mon I " 

And so exhorting it» he threw it into the WBter» and 
returned to the city. 



When the Teacher had finished this disoonrte^ lie pro- 
claimed the Truths. At the end of the Truths the da- 
pressed monk was established in the fruit of oonTernoo. 
Then the Teacher made the connexion, and summed op 
the Jataka : '* She who at that time was the fanale fish 
was the former wif e» the fish was the depressed monk, bat 
the chaplain was I mysell*' 

END OF THE 8TORT OF THB FISH AHD HIS WIFE.^ 

> Thii ttory bai wrenl points of liBnitj witk Ibt oas tWvi^ Ksw IS 
(pp. 211-213), on tho ttag who ctao to bit tetk thmfk kk ' 
loTO for tho roo. 
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VATTAKA JATAKA. 



The Holy ftoafl. 



<' TTm^f 7 A<ir« M<i« fcill not fljf.^—ThiB the Master told 
when journeying through Magadha about the going out 
of a Jungle Fire. 

For once, when the Master was journeying througli 
Magadha, he begged his food in a oertain village in that 
land; and after he had returned from his rounds and 
had finished his meal, he started forth again, attended by 
the disciples. Just then a great fire arose in the jungle. 
Many of the monks were in front, many of them behind* 
And the fire came spreading on towards them, one mass of 
smoke and flame. Some of the monks being unconverted 
were terrified with the fear of death ; and called out^-* 

''Let's make a counter-fire, so that the conflagration 
shall not spread beyond the space burnt out by thai** 

And taking out their fire-sticks they began to get a 
light 

But the others said, " Brethren, what is this you are 
doing ? 'Tis like failing to see the moon when it has 
reached the topmost sky, or the sun as it rises with its 
thousand rays from the eastern quarter of the world ; 'tis 
like people standing on the beachy shore and peroeiving 
not the ocean, or standing dose to Sinem and seeing not 
that mighty mountain, for you — ^when journeying along 
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in company with the greatest B^g in earth or heaTen— > 
to call ou^ ' Liet hb make a counter fire,' and to tako no 
notice of the supreme, the Buddha I Ton know not tho 
power of the Buddhas I Come» let us go to the Master I ** 

And they all crowded together from in fronts and from 
behind, and went up in a body near to the Mighty by 
Wisdom. 

There the Master stopped, surrounded by the wbob 
body of disciples. 

The jungle fire came on roaring as if to orenrhdaa 
them* It came right up to the place where the Great 
Mortal stood, and then — as it came within about sbcteen 
rods of that spot — it went out^ like a torch thrust down 
into water, leaving a space of about thirty-two roda in 
breadth over which it could not pass I 

Then the monks began to magnify the Teacher, saying ; 

" Oh ! how marvellous are the qualities of the Buddhaa ! 
The very fire, unconscious though it be, cannot pass ofter 
the place where the Buddhas stand. Oh I how great ia 
the might of the Buddhas I " 

On hearing this the Teacher said-* 

" It is not, monks, through any power I have now that 
the fire goes out on reaching this plot of ground. It ia 
through the power of a former act of mine. And in all 
this spot no fire will bum through the whde kalpa, lor 
that was a miracle enduring through a kalpa.** ' 

Then the venerable Ananda folded a robe in four, and 
spread it as a scat for the Teacher. The Teacher aeattwl 
himself ; and when he had settled himself cross legged. Hie 
body of disciples seated themselves r eve r ently round him, 
and requested him, saying— 

" What has now occurred, Lord, is known to na^ 
The past is hidden from us. Make it known to nai** 

And the Teacher told the tala 

> 8m abort, fw tIA. 
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Lon^ ago the Bodisat entered upon a new eadstenoe ai 
a quail in tliis vexy spot, in the land of Magadha ; and 
after liaving been bom in the egg, and baling got out of 
the shell, be became a young quaili in size like a big 
partridge.^ And bis parents made bim lie still in the 
nest, and fed bim witb food tbey brougbt in tbeir beaks. 
And be bad no power eitber to stretcb out bis wings and 
fly tbrougb the air, nor to put out bis legs and walk on 
tbe eartb. "'^ 

Now tbat place was consumed year after year by a 
jungle fire. And just at tbat time tbe jungle fire came 
on witb a migbty roar and seized upon it Tbe fioeks of 
birds rose up, eacb from bis nest, and fiew away sbrieking. 
And tbe Bodisat's parents too^ terrified witb tbe fear of 
deatb, forsook tbe Bodisat^ and fled. 

Wben the Bodisat, lying there as be was^ stretobed 
forth bis neck, and saw the conflagration spreading to- 
wards him, be thought: '' If I bad the power of stretching 
my wings and flying in the air, or of putting out my l^gs^ 
and walking on the ground, I could get away to some 
other place. But I can't I And my parelits too^ terri- 
fied with the fear of death, have left me all alone^ and 
flown away to save themselves. No other help oaa I 
expect from others, and in myself I find no help. What 
in the world shall I do nowl ** 

But then it occurred to bim, '' In this woild thefe \m 
such a thing as the e£Bcacy of virtue; there is soob a 
thing as the e£Bcacy of truth. There are men known as 
omniscient Buddhas, who become Buddbas wben s eated 
under the Bo-tree through having fulfilled tbe Oveat 
Virtues in the long ages of tbe past; who have gained 
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salvation by the wisdom arising from good deeds and 
earnest thoaght, and liave gained too the power of allow* 
ing to others the knowledge of that salYation ; who are 
full of truth, and compassion, and mercy, and long> 
suffering ; and whose hearts reach out in equal lore to all 
beings that have life. To me, too, the Truth is one^ tliera 
seems to be but one eternal and true Faith. It behorea 
me, therefore — meditating on the Buddhaa of the paai 
and on the attributes that they haye gained, and relying 
on the one true faith there is in me — ^to perform an Aot of 
Truth; and thus to drive back the fire, and proenra 
safety both for myself, and for the other birda.** 
Therefore it is said (in the Scriptures)— 

" There's power in virtue in the world— 
In truth, and purity, and love I 
In that truth's name 111 now perform 
A mystic Act of Truth sublime. 

Then thinking on the power of the Faith^ 
And on the Conquerors in ages past^ 
. Kelying on the power of the Truths 
I then performed the Miracle I ** 

Then the Bodisat called to mind the attributee of ihm 
Buddbas who had long since passed away ; and, makiDf 
a solemn asseveration of the true faith existing in bimadf, 
he performed the Act of Truth, uttering the 

" TVings I have that will not fly. 
Feet I have that wiU not walk; 
yij parents, too, are fled away I 
O All-embracing Fire— go back I ^^ 

* It b diflBcult to conrej tbt iapfwioa of tht mp03m tpifWl 
of fire. JaUttdM mutt nieaa ** bo who potiCMCt (or 
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Then before him and his Act of Truth the Element 
went back a space of sixteen rods ; but in receding it did 
not return to consume the forest; it went out imme* 
diately it came to the spot^ like a torch plunged into 
water. 

Therefore it is said — 

'' For me and for my Act of Truth 
The great and burning fire went out^ 
Leaving a space of sixteen rodi^ 
As fire, with water mixed, goes out,'' 

And as that spot has escaped being overwhelmed by 
fire through all this hdlpa^ this is said to be *a kalpa* 
enduring miracle.' The Bodisat having thus performed 
the Act of Truth, passed away, at the end of his life, 
according to his deeds. 



When the Teacher had finished this discourse, in illus- 
tration of what he had said ('' That this wood is not passed 
over by the fire is not a result, monks, of my present 
power ; but of the power of the Act of Truth I exercised as 
a new-bom quail ''), he proclaimed the Truths. At the 
conclusion of the Truths some were Converted, some 
reached the Second Path, some the Third, some the Fourth. 
And the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the 
Jutaka, " My parents at that time were my present parent^ 
but the King of the Quails was I myself.'' 

END OF THE STORY OP THB HOLT QUAIL.^ 

knowledge of) all that 11 prodneed." It if Qtrd not iBfrM|iifBilj is tbs Ytfis 
literature as a peculiarly doIt and mritical epithet of Agm, the pcraoBUkttioa 
of the mjtterionf element of'flre, ana eaema to ref« to its itr-ntc^ing^ sQ* 
embracing power. 

> Thii story is referred to u ono of tht ' kaJ^-^Bdnrinf aiisdM* la 
J&tika No. 20 ahoTi, p. 215. 
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The WIm9 Bird and fhi Fodt. 



'' The earth-born tree/'—TbiB the Master told when at 
Jetavana, about a monk whoee hut was burned* 

A certain monk, says the tradition, recciTed from ihm 
Teacher a subject for meditation, and leaTing JetaTana, 
took up his abode in a dwelling in a forest near a boarder 
village, belonging to the people of Eosala. 

Now in the very first month his hut was burned down ; 
and he told the people, saying, ** My hut is burnt down, 
and I live in discomfort." 

" Our fields are all dried up now,** said they ; ** w« 
must first irrigate the lands.'' When they were weU 
muddy, " We must sow the seed," said they. When tlie 
seed was sown, " We must put up the fences," was tlie 
excuse. 'When the fences were up, they declared, ** There 
will be cutting, and reaping, and trcading-ont to dou" 
And thus, telling first of one thing to be done and then 
of another, they let three months slip by. 

The monk passed the three months in discomfort in ihm 
open air, and concluded his meditation, but could not 
bring the rest of his religious exercise to completion. 80 
when Lent was over he returned to the Teacher, and 
saluting him, took his scat respectfully on one aida. 

The Teacher bade him welcome^ and then asked hha^ 
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" Well, brother, have you spent Lent in comfort ? Have 
you brought your meditation to its conclusion P " 

He told bim what bad happened, and said, '' As I bad 
no suitable lodging, I did not fuUy complete the medi- 
tation." 

" Formerly, O monk," said the Teacher, " even animals 
were aware Avbat was suitable for them, and what was 
not. AVliy did not you know it P ** 

And he told a tale. 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares^ 
the Bodisat came to life again as a bird, and lived a forest 
life, attended by a flock of birds, near a lofty tree, with 
branches forking out on every side. 

Now one day dust began to fall as the branches of the 
tree rubbed one against another. Then smoke began to 
rise. The Bodisat thought, on seeing this,— 

" If these two branches go on rubbing like that they 
will send out sparks of fire, and the fire will fall down 
and seize on the withered leaves ; and the tree itself will 
soon after be consumed. We can't stop here ; we ought 
to get away at once to some other place." And he ad* 
dressed the flock in this verse : 

" The earth-bom tree, on which 
We children of the air depend. 
It, even it, is now emitting fire. 
Seek then the skies, ye birds I 
Behold ! our very home and refuge 
Itself has brought forth danger I " 

Then such of the birds as were wise, and hearkened to 
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tlio voice of the Bodisat, flew up at once with liim info 
tlie air, and went elsewhere. But such m were fodiah 
said one to another, ''Just so! Just so! He's always 
seeing crocodiles in a drop of water ! " And paying no 
attention to what he said, they stopped there. 

And not long afterwards fire was produced preeisdy in 
the way the Bodisat had foreseen, and the tree canght 
fire. And smoke and flames rising aloft, the lurda were 
blinded by the smoke ; they could not get away, and one 
after another they fell into the fire, and were bomt to 
death! 



'When the Teacher had finished this discourse with ihm 
words, " Thus formerly, O monk, even the birds dwelling 
on the tree-tops knew which place would suit them and 
which would not How is it that you knew it noCf 
he proclaimed the Truths. At the conclusion of Hbm 
Truths the monk was established in ConyersioiL And tlia 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jitaka, 
"The birds who at that time listened to the Toioe of tlia 
Bodisat were the followers of the Buddha, but the Wise 
Bird was I myself." 

END OF TUB SXORT OF TUB ^VISB BIBD AXD THB rOOLS. 
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The Partridge* Monkey, and BlephtBt 

"'IT^ thou who reverence the aged.** — This the Master 
told on the road to SSvatthi about Siriputta being kept 
out of a night's lodging. 

For when AnStha Pi94i^ 1^ finished his monastery, 
and sent word to the Teacher, the latter left Bajagaha and 
arrived at Yesali ; and after resting there a short time^ 
he set out again on the road to SiyatthL^ 

On that occasion the pupils of the Six went on in front, 
and before lodgings had been taken for the Eldeir% ooca* 
pied all the places to be had, saying^*^ 

'' This is for our superior, this for our instructor, and 
these for us." 

The Elders who came up afterwards found no place to 
sleep in. Even Sariputta's pupils sought in Tain lor a 
lodging-place for the Elder. So the Elder haTing no 
lodging passed the night either wolking up and down, or 
sitting at the foot of a tree, not far from the place where 
the Teacher was lodged. 

In the early morning the Teacher came out and coughed. 
The Elder coughed too. 

'< Who's there F '' said the Teacher. 

<' Tis I, Lord ; Siiriputta," was the reply. * 

> 8m tbofSi fw lie. 
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'' What are jou doing licre^ so early, SariputtaP" aikad 
he. 

Then he told him what had happened; and on hearing 
what the Elder said, the Teacher thought^—- 

'' If the monks even now, while I am yet living, ohoir 
80 little respect and courtesy to one another, what will 
they do when I amdead?'* And he was filled with anzieiy 
for the welfare of the Truth. 

As soon as it was light he called all the prieats together, 
and asked them-* 

'* Is it true, priests, as I have been tokt, that tha Six 
went on in front, and occupied all the lodging-placea to 
the exclusion of the Elders? ** 

'< It is true, Blessed One ! " said they. 

Then he reproTcd the Six, and addressing the moiik% 
taught them a lesson, saying,— 

" Who is it, then, monks, who deserres the best teat, 
and the best water, and the best riceP" 

Some said, "A nobleman who has become a monk.'* 
Some said, " A Brahman, or the heod of a family who baa 
become a monk." Others said, ** The man versed in the 
Rules of the Order ; an Expounder of the Law ; one who 
has attained to the First JhSna, or the Second, or tho 
Third, or the Fourth." Others again said, *" The Con- 
Tcrtcd man; or one in the Second or the Third Slago 
of the Path to Nir^lna ; or an Arahat ; or one who knowa 
the Three Truths ; or one who has the Sixfold Wisdom." ^ 

When the monks hod thus declared whom they each 
thought worthy of the best seat, and so on, the Teacher 
said: 

" In my religion, O monks, it is not the being ordained 
from a noble, or a priestly, or a wealthy famfly ; it is not 
being versed in the Rules of the Order, or in the gCDeral 
or the metaphysical books of the Scriptures; it is not tlio 
attainment of the Jhiinas, or progress in the Path of 

> See the tnnslator't • Boddbum,* pp. lOS asd 174-177 (Sal itflta). 
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Nirrana, that is the standard by which the right to tbe 
best seat, and so on, is to be judged. . But in my religioii, 
monks, reverence, and service, and respect, and civility, 
are to be paid according to age ; and for the aged the bcHit 
seat, and the best water, and the best rice are to be re- 
served. This is the right standard; and therefore the 
senior monk is entitled to these things. And now, monks^ 
Sariputta is my chief disciple ; he is a second founder of 
the Kingdom, of Righteousness, and deserves to receive 
a lodging immediately after myself. He has had to pass 
the night without a lodging at the foot of a tree. If you 
have even now so little respect and courtesy, what will 
you not do as time goes on f 
And for their further instruction he said: 
'' Formerly, O monks, • even animals used to say, ' It 
would not be proper for us to be disrespectful and wanting 
in courtesy to one another, and not to live on proper 
terms with one another. We should find out who is 
eldest, and pay him honour.' So they carefully invear 
tigated the matter, and having discovered the senior 
among them, they paid him honour ; and so when they 
passed away, they entered the abode of the gods.'' 
And he told a tale. 



Long ago there were three friends living near m greet 
Banyan-tree, on the slope of the Himalaya range of 
mountains — a Partridge, a Monkey, and an Elephant. 
And they were wanting in respect and courtesy lor one 
another, and did not live together on befitting terms. 

But it occurred to them, *' It is not right for us to live 
in this manner. What if we were to cultivate respect 
towards whichever of us is the eldest P '' 

''But which is the eldestP'' was then the queatioii; 
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until one day they tliought, '' This will be a good way for 
finding it out ; " and tlio Monkey and tlie Partridge asked 
tlie Elephant, as they were all sitting together at the foot 
of the Banyan-tree— 

'' Elephant dear ! IIow big was this Banyan Tree at 
the time you first knew it P '' 

'< Friends ! " said he, " When I was litde I used to 
walk over this Banyan, then a mere bush, keeping it be- 
twecn my thighs ; and when I stood with it between my 
legs, its highest branches touched my naveL So I baTe 
known it since it was a shrub." 

Then they both asked the Monkey in the same wmy. 
And he said, ''Friends ! when I was quite a little monkey 
I used to sit on the ground and eat the topmost shoots of 
this Banyan, then quite young, by merely stretching out 
my neck. So that I hare known it from its earliest 
infancy." 

Then again the two others asked the Partridge as before. 
And he said — 

. " Friends ! There was formerly a lofty Banyan*tree 
in such and such a place, whose fruit I ate and Toided 
the seeds here. From that this tree grew up : so that I 
have known it even from before the time when it was 
bom, and am older than either of you I " 

Thereupon the Elephant and the Monkey said to the 
clever Partridge— 

" You, friend, are the oldest of us alL Henceforth we 
will do all manner of service for you, and pay you rerer* 
cnce, and make salutations before you, and treat you with 
every respect and courtesy, and abide by your counaela. 
Do you in future give us whatever counsel and instructioii 
we require." 
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Thenceforth the Partridge gave ihem oooneely and kept 
them up to their duty, and Tiimnelf obe orred lus own. So 
they three kept the Five CSommandmeoAs; and ftinoe thej 
were coorteous and respectful to one anotiliery and liYed 
on befitting terms one with another, thej became destJned 
for heaven when their lives shonld end. 



** The holj life of these three lieeame known as 'The 
Holiness of the Partridge.' For they, O monks, lived in 
courtesy and respect towards one another. How then can 
you, who have token die vows in so weD-tang^ % xeHgion, 
live without courtesy and respect towards ooe ftootherf 
Henceforth, O monks, I enjoin upon you leverenoe^ and 
service, and respect, according to age; the giving of the best 
seats, the best water, and the best food according to age ; 
and that the senior shall never be kept out of a nig^tfa 
lodging by a junior. Whoever so lueps cnt lus senior 
shall be guilty of an offence.'' 

It was when the Teacher had thus oonchified Us dis- 
course that he, as Buddha, uttered the v m ' s e 

'^ 'Tis those who reverence the eld 
That are the men versed in the Fai0L 
Worthy of praise while in this lifa^ 
And happy in the life to oome.** 

When the Teacher had thus spoken on tlie virtue of 
paying reverence to the old, he estoUished tlie eonnniion , 
and summed up the Jataka, by sayings ^ The elephant off 
that time was MoggaUana, the monkey CBriputla, Imt the 
partridge was I myself." 

END OF THE STORY OF THE PilBTRIDOl^ THE JHUI&BIt 

AND THE ELEPHANT.^ 

1 This Birfb Storr, with tb« nma I ntr o d iM to ty Slnj. li iHnl| fa atiriv 
identietl trmw, in the Calk Vaggt (tL S). Tht ilBgy. tlwrfif i^ b si \mk 
u old u Um fourth ceatuT B.a Jitaka 5s. 117 ii sh» criM ths TMks 
JitoluL 
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BAEA JATAEA. 
The Cruel Crane Outwitted. 

'' The villain though exceeding cilfrer."— This the Muter 
told when at Jetavana about a monk who wae a taflor. 

There was a monk, says the tradition, liTing at JeC»» 
vana, who was exceeding skilful at all kinds of things tliat 
can be done to a robe, whether cutting out^ or piaeing 
together, or valuing, or sewing it. Through this elerer- 
ness of his he was always engaged in making robe% untfl 
he became known as * The robe-maker.' 

Now what used he to do but exercise his handicraft on 
some old pieces of cloth, so as to make out of them a robe 
soft and pleasant to the touch ; and when he had dyed it» 
he would steep it in mealy water, and rub it with a chank* 
shell so as to make it bright and attractive^ and then lay 
it carefully by. And monks who did not understand robe 
work, would come to him with new cloths, and say-* 

" We don't understand how to make robes. Be so kind 
as to make this into a robe for us.'* 

Then he would say, *' It takes a long time^ Brotlier, 
before a robe can be made. But I have a robe ready 
made. You had better leave these cloths here and Ukm 
that away with you." 

And he would take it out and show it to theoL 

And they, seeing of how fine a odour it wa% and not 
noticing any difference, would give their new ckiUia to 
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tbe tailor-monk, and take the robe away with tliem, 
thinking it would last But when it grew a little dirty, 
and they washed it in warm water, it would ftppear aa it 
really was, and the worn-out places would show themselTes 
here and there upon it Then, too late, they would rqpent 

And that monk became notorious, as one who passed off 
old rags upon anybody who came to him. 

Now there was another robe-maker in a country village 
who used to cheat everybody just like the man at Jeta* 
vana. And some monks who knew him very well told 
him about the other, and said to him— - 

''Sir! there is a monk at Jetavana who^ they saj^ 
cheats all the world in such and such a manner/' 

'' Ah I '' thought he, '' 'twould be a capital thing if I 
could outwit that city fellow I '' 

And he made a fine robe out of old clothes, dyed if a 
beautiful red, put it on, and went to Jetavana. As soon 
as the other saw it, he began to covet it, and asked him— 

'' Is this robe one of your own makings sir P '* 

'' Certainly, Brother," was the reply. 

''Sir! let me have the robe. You can take another lor 
it," said he. 

" But, Brother, we village monks are but badly pro-' 
vided. If I give you this, what shall I have to put oaf" 

"I have some new cloths, sir, by me. Do you taka 
those and make a robe for yourseU." 

" Well, Brother ! this is my own handiwork ; but if 
you talk like that, what can I doP You may have it^'* 
said the other ; and giving him the robe made of old ragi^ 
he took away the new cloths in triumph. 

And the man of Jetavana put on the robe; but when a 
few days after he discovered, on washing it» that it was 
made of rags, he was covered with confusion. And it * 
became noised abroad in the order, " That Jetavana robe- 
maker has been outwitted, they say, by a man from the 
country 1 " 
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And one day the monks sat talking about tbis in tbe 
Lecture Hall, when the Teacher came up and asked tbem 
what they were talking about^ and they told him the 
whole matter. 

Then the Teacher said, '' Not now only has the Jeta- 
Tana robe-maker token other people in in this way, in a 
former birth he did the same. And not now only has be 
been outwitted by the countryman, in a former birth be 
was outwitted too." And he told a tale. 



Long ago the Bodisat was bom to a forest- life as the 
Genius of a tree standing near a certain lotos pond. 

Now at that time the water used to run short at tbe 
dry season in a certain pond, not over large^ in wbieb 
there were a good many fish.- And a crane thought, oa 
seeing the fish — 

" I must outwit these fish somehow or other and make 
a prey of them." 

And he went and sat down at the edge of the water, 
thinking how he should do it. 

TVlicn the fish saw him, they asked him, '' What are 
you sitting there for, lost in thought P " 

" I am sitting thinking about you,'' said be. 

'' Oh, sir ! what are you thinking about us P" said thej. 

'' Why/' he replied ; '* there is very little water in thie 
pond, and but little for you to eat; and the beet is eo 
great ! So I was thinking, ' What in the world will 
these fish do now P ' '' 

Yes, indeed, sir ! what ar» we to do P ** said thej. 
If you will only do as I bid you, I will take jwi im 
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my beak to a fine large pond» ooyered with all the Idnda 
of lotosesy and put you into it^" answered the crane. 

''That a crane should take thought for the fishes is a 
thing unheard of, Sir, once the world began* If s eating 
ufl^ one after the other, that you're aiming at I " 

** Not 1 1 So long as you trust me, I won't eat yoo.' 
But if you don't belieye me that there is such a pond, 
send one of you with me to go and see it,** 

Then they trusted him, and handed orer to him one of 
their number — a big fellow, blind of one eye, whom they 
thought sharp enough in any emergency, afloat or ashore. 

Him the crane took with him, let him go in the pond, 
showed him the whole of it^ brought him back, and let 
him go again close to the other fish. And he told them 
all the glories of the pond. 

And when they heard what he said, they exclaimed, 
'' All right, Sir I You may take us with yoo." 

Then the crane took the old purblind fish first to the 
bank of the other pond, and alighted in a Yara^A-tiee 
growing on the bank there. But he threw it into a foik 
of the tree, struck it with his beak, and killed it; and 
then ate its flesh, and threw its bones'away at the loot of 
the tree. Then he went back and called oat — 

'' rve thrown that fish in ; let another cornel '' 

And in that manner he took all the fish, one bj one^ 
and ate them, till he came back and found no morel 

But there was still a crab left behind there; and the 
crane thought he would eat him too, and called out— 

'' I say, good crab, I've taken all the fish away, and 
put them into a fine large pond. Come along. Ill take 
you too I " 

"But now will yon take hold of me to cuiy bm 
alongP" 
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and summed up the Jutaka, by saying, ** At tliat time be 
was the Jetavana robe-maker, the crab was the conntrj 
robe-maker, but the Genius of the Tree was I myself/' 

END OF THE STORT OF TUB CRUEL CRANB OUTWriTRD.^ 

1 Tills fable it a great faroarite. It waa anumg tlioet traailated iate tW 
Sjriae and Arabic, and hot been retained in all th« Tcnkna of tkt KaKk 
and Dimna series, wbile it occun in the Arabian Nigbta, and is tkt aterr^ 
bocks of the Northern Buddhists and of the flindoa. It kaa beci alrmr 
traced through all the following ctory-books (wboea foil title*, and lueloricsl 
connexion, are giren in the Tablea appended to tkt latrodactioa lo tUt 
Tolume). 

Kalilajc tmd Dimnar, pp. 12, IS. 

Sylvestre de Sacj, diapiter ▼. 

\Volf, ToL L p. 41. 

AttTur i Snhaili, p. 117. 

Knatchbnll, pn. US-llS. 

S)'meon Seth (Athena editios), pw It. 

John of Capna, e. 4 b. 

* Ulm* German text. D. T. K 

The Spanish rersioii, xiiL 6. 

Firenznola, p. 39. 

Doni, p. 59. 

lirre det Lnmiirea, |^ 9t. 

Cabinet det F^et, xtu. p. 211. 

Livre det Merreilles (da Merfl in a BOti to Batalo, pu 238). 

Contes et Fablet Indiennes da Bidpai ot da T^fc^««^ L p. S57* 

La Fontaine, x. 4. 

Arabian Nights (WeO, i?. 916). 

Foflca Tantra, L 7 (corap. iL 68). 

Hitopadesa, ir. 7 (Max MiiDcr. p. 118). 

Kttthu Sarit S&gara Tar. Ix. 79-90. 

Dhiimmapada, p. 156. 
Professor Uenfey has deroted a lovig note to the history of tW olorj (lBtv»» 
duction to the Pafica Tantra, i. 174, \ 60V, and I haTO oolj saeoc«M ia 
adding, in a few details, to his resnlta. Tbt talt is told tott loaaly. m 
compared with the Fuli original, in all thoaa Tcnioaa I baTO oeaa afcia lo 
consult. It is stranf^ that so popular a tala waa not indoded bj ~ 
his successors in their collections of so-callad JBaop'a Fabii 
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let you cat mt. Oo the cootrarj', it U you that I am 
going to dcatrof. For yon in your foDy hare not teen 
ihnt I woe outnittiog you. It wo die^ wo die both to- 
gctlwr : for I will cut off thi* bend of youn, and ctut it 
to tbe ground \ " And m> uying, Iw garo ths crane'i 
nccic a grip wilb bia claw*, u with a rjea. 

Then gasping, and with t«an trickling from hit oyea, 
end trembling with the f^'or of death, tha crono bewccbed 
him, Kiying, " O my Lord 1 Indeed I did not intend to 
oat you. Grant toe my lift I " 

" Well, well ! itvp dowa into tbe pood, and put me in 
there,"* 

And bo turned round and steppt^ down into tbo pond, 
and plnrrd tbo cmb on the mud nt it* e<lgr. Rut the 
crab cut through ita neck as clean aa one would out a 
lotue-stalk with a bunting-knif^ and then only entemd 
tbe water I 

When the Ocniui who lircd in the Yata^a-tTet mv 
thi« atrooge sSiur, be mode tbe wood reeound with lit 
ptaudita, uttering in a pleoaant Toic* the T eiM 

" The villain, thongh exceeding elerer. 
Shall procper not by bia Tillaay. 
lie may win indeed, abarp-witted in deceit^ 
But only oa tbe Crane here from the Crab t " 
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"WbcD the Tmeber bad finiahed thta diacouree, dMnrng 
that " Not now only, O mendicant^ hoe thia man beea 
outwitted by the country robe-maker, long ago he wh 
outwitted in the aame way," he eeta bH Aed ^ o 
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NANDA. JATAKA. 
Hudft oa tli0 BnriAd Oold. 



"Tht ffotdfK heap, mftliMk»." — Tbia Uis JJuter told 
while at Jotanuu, about k tnoolc Uiiag UDd«r Siripotta. 

Up, they say, wui laeok. hoA miH of ^wech, and temd 
the Elder n-iLh grmt devotion. Now oq one occanon IIm 
Elder hod taken leare of the Uut«r, atari«d oo k tav. 
and gone to the moimtaiii eoontij io tlM aoatlt el 
Magadho. When they had arriTed thera^ the monk 
bccaino proud, followed no longer the word of the Eldar; 
and when he waa asked to do a thin^ wold tmak tueoMae 
angry with the Elder. 

The Elder could not nnderstand vhat it ell inaaart. 
When hia tour woa over, he returned again to Jetamk; 
and from the tntoncot bo aniTed at the monaaterj, A* 
monk became aa before. Thia the Elder told the UmIv, 
■aying,— 

" Lord ! there ia a otendicant ia ny diriaioo «f the 
Order, who in one place ia like a ilara bought for a haa- 
drcd, and in another beoomea proud, and refnaea vith 
anger to do what he ia aaked." 

Then the Teacher aaid. " Not only now, Siriputta, kaa 
the monk bchared like that ; in a former fatrth alao, wkaa 
in one place he waa like a ilare bought for a hnndred, aaad 
in another waa angrily iDdepeDdant.** 

And at the Elder'a reqneot ba told the atscy. 
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Long ago, when Bralima-datta was reigning in Beniret, 
the Bodisat came to life again as a landowner. He had a - 
f riendy also a landowner, who was old himself but whoee« 
wife was young. She had a son by him ; and he said to 
himself,— 

''As this woman is young, she will, after my death, ba 
taking some husband to herself, and squandering tha 
money I have saved. What, now, if I were to maka 
away with the money under the earth f 

And he took a slave in the house named Nand% went 
into the forest, buried the treasure in a certain spot of 
which he informed the slave, and instructed him, sayings 
'' My good Nanda I when I am gone, do you let my aoa 
know where the treasure is ; and be careful tha wood ia 
not sold 1 " 

Very soon after he died; and in due course his aoQ 
became of age. And his mother said to him, ** My dear I 
your father took Nanda the slave with him, and boriad 
his money. You should have it brought back, and pot 
the family estates into order." 

And one day he accordingly said to Nanda, ** IJnela I 
is there any money which my father buried f 

"Tes,Sirl"saidhe. 

"Where is it buried P" 

" In the forest. Sir.** 

" Then come along there." And taking a spada and 
a bag, he went to the place whereabouts tha treatora was^ 
and said, " Now, uncle, where is the money f 

But when Nanda had got up on to tha qwt abofa iba 
treasure, he became so proud of it, that he abused his yoany 
master roundly, saying, '' You servant ! You son of a sla^ia- 
girl I Where, then, did you get treasure from lioref 
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The young master made as though he had not heard 
the abuse ; and simply saying, " Come along, then," took 
him back again. Bat two or three days after h« went to 
the spot again ; when Nanda, however, abased him as before. 

The yonng man gars him no harsh word in rqjily, but 
turned back, saying to himself — 

" This slave goes to the place fnlly intending to point 
out the treasure ; but as soon as he gets ther^ he be^na 
to be insolent I don't understand the reason of this. 
But there's that squire, my fiither'a friend. Ill ask him. 
about it, and find out what it is." 

So he vent to the Bodisat, told him the whde matter, 
and asked him the reason of it. 

Then, said the Bodisat, " On the veiy spot, my young 
friend, where Xanda stands when he is insolent, there 
mast your father's treasure be. 80 as soon as Kanda 
begins to abuse you, you shoold answer, 'Come now, 
slave, who is it you're talking tooP' drag him down, 
take the spade, dig into that qio^ take out the treasure, 
and then make the slave lift it np and carry it home I " 
And so saying he uttered this verse— 

" The golden heap, methinks, Hie jewcOed gold. 
Is just where Nanda, the hose-boni, the slave, 
Thunders out swelling words of Tani^ I " 

Then the young squire took leave of the Bodisat, went 
hom^ took Nanda witti him to the plaoa where A* 
treasure was, acted exactly as he had been toU, Iwooglit 
bock the treasure, put the family estates into order ; and 
following the exhortations of the Bodisat, gave gifts^ aad 
did other good worka^ and at the end of his life posMd 
away according to hie deedh 
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When the Teacher hod finished this diaooorteb showing 
how formerly also he had behaved the same, 1m established 
the connexion, and summed up the Jitaka, **At that 
time Nanda was the monk under Siriputtay bat tho wiaa 
squire was I myself.'' 

END OP THB STORT OP MANOA ON TUB BURIED OOLD.^ 

^ In the so-caned .£sop*t Fablet art aaTeral on Um text Uwt a Im^^Ij 
spirit goeth before a fall ; for instance, * The Chamr and the Jba/ *TW 
Bull and the Frog/ and * The Oati and the Reedi' ; b«t this ii tkt oal^alarT 
I know directed against the pride arising from ths tcapomj poiMMMi m 
wealth. 
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KHADIItANGAItA JATAEA. 
The Ilerj Fnmtoe. 

"Far rather mil I fall into thii hett.''— Tim the Master i 
told while at Jetayana, about Aiiatha Fi^^^l^i^ 

For Anatha Pi^dika haying sqiianderei fiffy-foor thoa- 
aands of thousands in money on the Buddliist Faith about 
the Monastery, and holding nothing elsewhere in the 
light of a treasure, save only the Three Treasures (the 
Buddha, the Truth, and the Order), used to go day after 
day to take part in the Three Oreat Serrioes, onee in the 
morning, once after breakfast, and onoe in the eyening. 

There are intermediate sendees too. And he neyer 
went empty-handed, lest the lads^ and the younger 
brethren, should look to see what he might haye brought. 
When he went in the morning he would take porridge; 
after breakfast ghee, butter, honey, molsssos, and so on ; 
in the eyening perfumes, garlands^ and robes. Thus 
offering day after day, the sum of his gifts was bsyood 
all measure. Traders, too, left writings with him, and 
took money on loan from him up to eighteen thousands el 
thousands, and the great merchant asked it not again el 
them. Other eighteen thousands of thousands^ the pro- 
perty of his family, was put away and buried in the riyer 
bank ; and when the bank was broken in bj a storm they 
were washed away to the sea, and the brazen pots rolled 
just as they were— closed and sealed— to the bottom el 
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the ocean. In his house again a constant anpplj of rioe 
was ordered to be kept in readiness for five hnndred 
members of the Order, so that the Merchant's honae was 
to the Order like a public pool dug where four high roads 
meet; and he stood to them in the place of father and 
mother. On that account even the Supreme Buddha 
himself used to go to his residence ; and the Eighty Chiet 
Elders also ; and the number of other monks coming and 
going was beyond measure. 

Now his mansion was seven stories high, and there 
were seven great gates to it, with battlemented turrets 
over them ; and in the fourth turret there dwelt a lairj 
who was a heretic. When the Supreme Buddha entered 
the house, she was unable to stop up above in the turret^ 
but used to bring her children downstairs and stand on 
the ground floor ; and so she did when the Eighty Chief 
Elders, or the other monks were coming in or going 
out* 

And ishe thought, '' So long as this mendicant OoCama 
and his disciples come to the house^ there is no peace for 
me. I can't be eternally going downstairs again and again^ 
to stand on the ground floor ; I must manage so that they 
come no more to the house." 

So one day, as soon as the chief business manager had 
retired to rc^ she went to him, and stood before hia in 
visible shape. 

" Who's there P** said he. 

" It's I ; the Fairy who dwells in the tumi over the 
fourth gate.'' 

<< What are you come for P 

"You are not looking after the Merchant's afaiiiL 
Paying no thought to his last day% he takes out all his 
money, and makes the mendicant (Jotama full of it. He 
undertakes no business, and sets no work on loot Do 

^ It U ft frafti bffMck of ttiqtttttt Isr sa iaMw ts 
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you speak to the Merchant so that he may attend to 
business ; and make arrangements so that that mendicant 
Ootama and his disciples shall no longer come to the 
pUu^'' 

But the other said to her, '' foolish Faiiy I the Mer- 
chant in spending his money spends it on the religion of 
the Buddhasy which leadeth to salvatioiL Though I 
should be seized by the hair, and sold for a sUve^ I will 
say no such thing. Begone with you I ^ 

Another day the Fairy went to the Merchant's ddest 
son, and persuaded him in the same manner. But he re* 
fused her as before. And to the Merchant himself she did 
not dare to speak. 

Now by constantly giving gifts, and doing no bunness^ 
the Merchant's income grew less and less^ and his wealth 
went to ruin. And as he sank more and more into poverty, 
his property, and his dressy and his furniture^ and Us 
food wera no longer as they bad been. He neverthdest 
still used to give gifts to the Order ; but he was no longer 
able to give of the best 

One day when he had taken his seat^ after saluting the 
Teacher, he said to him, ''Well, householder I are gifta 
still given at your house P " 

'' They are still being given. Lord,'* said he^ '' but only 
a mere trifle of stale second day's porridge." 

Then said the Master to him, ** Don't let your heart be 
troubled, householder, that you give only what is tm- 
pleasant to the taste. For if the heart be only rights a 
gift given to Buddhas, or Pacceka Buddhas^^ or their 
disciples, con never be otherwise than right. And why P 
Through the greatness of the result For that he who 
can deanse his heart can never give undean gifts is do* 
clared in the passage— 

> Ont who bM Uit power of gaininr nlTatioa lor Unidf ; Wt aol of 
prai% othen the knowledgo of it. The Birth Story to wkidi thie b sa Ia» 
trodnctioa if tbont t gift to a Paeotks Baddhs. 
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If only there be a beUeving hearty 

There is no sucli thing a$ a trifling gift 

To the Mortal One, Buddha, or his discipkt. 

There is no such thing as a trifling serrioe 

To the BuddhaSy to the lilustrious Ones ; 

If you only can see the fruit that may foOoir, 

E'en a gift of stale gruel, dried up^ without salt I 

And again he said to him, *' Householder I althoiigli 
the gift you are giving is but poor, you are giving it to 
the Eight Noble Beings.^ Now when I was Yelama^ 
and gave away the Seven Treasures, ransacking the whols 
continent of India to find them, and kept up a 
donation, as if I had turned the five great rivers into 
great mass of water, yet I attained not even to taking 
refuge in the Three Oems, or to keeping the Kvo 
Precepts, so unfit were they who received the gifta. Let 
not your heart be troubled, therefore, because your gifts 
are trifling/' And so saying, he preached to him tlio 
Yelamika Sutta. 

Now the Fairy, who before had not cared to speak to 
the Merchant, thinking, '' Now that this man has oomo to 
poverty, he will listen to what I say," went at midniglit 
to his chamber, and appeared in visible shape before kioi. 

'' AVho's there P '' said the Merchant on seeing her. 

<< 'Tis I, great Merchant ; the Fairy who dweDa in the 
turret over the fourth gate." 

" What are you come for P ^ 

'*' Because I wish to give you some advioo.'' 

" Speak, then." 

" O great Merchant ! you take no thought of your last 
days. You regard not your sons and daughters. To« 
have squandered much wealth on the religion of Goteoia 



* Artj^m-pup^MUi, tht pertOBt wbo, Vj Mlf«€«ltm aad 
enteml retpecUtclT on tW Four StagciL aad ba?a waAaJ tka Fav FMH sf 
tht Nohla Eighth Fatk. 
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tbe men^cant. By speading your monoy for so long a 
tine, and by undertaking no fresh business, you bave 
become poor for the sake of the meudicaat Gotama. Even 
80 yon are not rid of the mendicant Gotama. Up to this 
Tory day the mendicants swann into your house. Wliat 
you have lost yon can never restore again ; but hence- 
forth neither go youTself to tbe mcodicant Gotama, nor 
allow his disciples to enter your house. Turn not back 
even to behold the mendicant Gotama, but attend to your 
own business, and to your own merchandize, and so re- 
establish Uie family estates." 

Then said he to her, "Is this tha advice you have to 
offer me P " 

" Tes ; this is it." 

" He whose power is Wisdom has made me immovable 
by a hundred, or thousand, or even a hundred thousand 
supernatural beings such as you. For my faith is firm 
and established like the great mountain Sineru. I have 
spent my wealth on the Treasure of the Religion that 
leads to Salvation. What you say is wrong ; it is a blow 
that is given to the Religion <rf the Buddhas by so wicked 
a bag as you are, devoid of affection. It in impossible for 
me to live in the same house with you. Depart quickly 
from my house, and begone elsewhere I " 

When she beard the words of the converted, saintly 
disciple, she dared not stay ; and going to the place where 
she dwelt, she took her children by the hand, and went 
away. But though she went, she determined, if sbe 
could get no other place of abode, to obtain the Merchant's 
forgiveness, and return and dwell even there. So she 
went to the guardian god of the city, and saluted him, 
and stood respectfully before bira. 

" What are you come here for P " said he. 

"Sir I I have been speaking thoughtlessly to Anatha 
PiQdika; and he, enraged with mo, has driven me out 
from the place where I dwelt. Take me to him, and 
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persuade him to forgive me, and give me back mj 
dwelling-place.'' 

''What is it you said to himP'' 

'* ' Hencefortli give no support to the Buddha, or to the 
Order of Mendicants, and forbid the mendicant Ootama 
the entry into your house.' This, Sir, is what I said.** 

''You said wrong. It was a blow aimed at religioii* 
I can*t undertake to go with you to the Merchant I ** 

Getting no help from him, she went to the four Afdi- 
angels, the guardians of the world. And when she waa 
refused by them in the same manner, she went to Sakka, 
the King of the Oods, and telling him the whole matter, 
besought him urgently, saying, *'0 OodI deprived of 
my dwelling-place, I wander about without a shdter, 
leading my children by the hand. Let me in your 
graciousness be given some place where I may dwell f 

And he, too, said to her, *' You have done wrongi Yoa 
have aimed a blow at tho religion of the Conqueror. It 
is impossible for me to speak on your behalf to ^ 
Merchant But I can tell you one meana by which the 
Merchant may pardon you*" 

" It is well, God. Tellme what that may bel'* 

" People have had eighteen thousands of thousands ef 
money from the Merchant on giving him writings. Now 
take the form of hie manager, and without telling any* 
body, take those writings, surround yourself with ao 
many young ogres, go to their houses with the writinga 
in one hand, and a receipt in the other, and stand in &• 
centre of the house and frighten them with your deoMtt 
power, and say, ' This is the record of your debt. Ovr 
Merchant said nothing to you in byegone days ; bat nam 
he is fallen into poverty. Pay back the moneys whiA 
you had from him.' Thus, by displaying your 
power, recover all those thousands of g<dd, ai^ pour 
into the Merchant's empty treasury. There waa otker 
wealth of his buried in the bank of the river Aeiraval^ 
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wluch, vhen tho nTer-bank was liroken, was waslied away 
to the Bca. Bring tbat back by your power, and pour it 
into bis treasury. In sucb and aucb a place, too, there is 
another treasure of the sum of eighteen thousands of 
thouBonda, which has no owner. That too bring, and 
pour it into his empty treasury. When you have under- 
gone this punishment of refilling his empty treasury with 
these fifty-four thousand* of tboosands, you may ask the 
Merchant to fargire you." 

" Very well, my Lord I " said she ; and agreed to what 
he said, and brought back all the money in the way she 
was told; and at midnight entered the Merchant's bed- 
chamber, and stood before him in visible shape. 

" Who's there ? " said he. 

"It is I, great UerchantI the blind and foolish Fairy 
who used to dwell in tite turret over your fourth gate. 
In my great and dense stupidity, and knowing not the 
merits of the Buddha, I formerly said something to you ; 
and that fault I beg yon to pardon. For according to 
the word of Sokka, the King of the Gods, I have per. 
formed the punishment of filling your empty treasury 
with fifty-four thousands of thousands I have brought — 
the eighteen thousands of thousands owing to you which 
I hare recoTerod, the eighteen thousiinds of thousands lost 
in the sea, and eighteen thousands of thousands of owner- 
leas money in such and such a jdace. The money you 
spent on the monastery at Jetarana is now all restored. 
I am in misery ao long aa I am allowed no place to dwell 
in. Keep not in your mind the thing I did in my igno- 
rance, but pardon me, great Mwchant 1 " 

When he BWird what she said, Aiiiltha Pindika thought, 
" She is a goddess, and she says she has undergone her 
punishment, and she confesses her sin. The Maat«r itball 
consider tbia^ and make his goodness known. I will lake 
her before the Supreme Buddha," And he said to her, 
" Dear Fairy t if you wish to ask me to pardon you, ask 
it in the presence of 'Bd» Buddha I " 
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'' Very well I will do so,'' said she. ''Take me with 
you to the Master I " 

To this he agreed. And when the night was just past- 
ing away, he took her, very early in the morning, to tlie 
presence of the Master; and told him all that she had 
done. 

When the Master heard it, he said, '' You see, honae* 
holder, how the sinful man looks upon sin as pleasant^ so 
long as it bears no fruit ; but when its fruit ripens, tkea 
he looks upon it as sin. And so the good man looks upoa 
his goodness as sin so long as it bears no fruit ; but when 
its fruit ripens, then he sees its goodness." And so sayings 
he uttered the two stanzas in the Scrintnre Verses : 






The sinner thinks the sin is good. 
So long as it hath ripened not ; >.i 

But when the sin has ripened, then "^^ 

The sinner sees that it was sin I 

The good think goodness is but sin. 
So long as it hath ripened not ; 
But when the good has ripened, then 
The good man sees that it was good I 

And at the conclusion of the verses the Faiiy was estab* 
lished in the Fruit of Conversion. And she fdl at iSbm 
wheel-marked feet of the Teacher, and said, ^ My Lofd I 
lustful, and infidel, and blind as I was, I qiake widad 
words in my ignorance of your character. Grant me thy 
pardon I " 

Then she obtained pardon both from thtf Teacher and 
from the Merchant 

On that occasion Anitha Pi^^^ hegan to extol his 
own merit in the Teacher's presence^ Mying, ^ My Lofd t 
though this Fairy forbad me to support the Buddha, ska 
could not stop me; and though die fovbad me to giva 
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gifts, I gare them stiU. Slull not thia be counted to my 
merit, my Lord P " 

But the Teacher said, "Too, O householder, are a Con- 
Terted person, and one o£ the Elect disciples. Your faith 
is firm, you have the clear insight of those who are walk- 
ing in the First Path. It is ao wonder that you were 
Dot turned back at the bidding of this weak Fairy. Bat 
that formerly the wise who lived at a time when a Buddha 
had not appeared, and when knowledge was not matured, 
should still have given gifts, though ]^[ara, the Lord of 
the angels of the Realms of Lust, stood in the eky, and 
told them to g^ve no gifts ; and showing them a pit full 
of live cools eighty cubits deep, called out to them, ' If 
you give the gift, yoa shall be burnt in this hell ' — that 
was a wonder I " 

And St the reqoest of Anitha Findika, he told the 



Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life in the family of the Treasurer of 
Benares, and was brought np in much luxury, like a 
prince. And he arrived in due course at years of dis- 
cietitm ; and even when he was but sixteen years old he 
had gained the masteiy over all^ branches of knowledge^ 

At the death of his father he was appointed to the 
office of Treasurer, and had nx Gift-balls built, — four at 
the four gates, and one in the midit of the city, and one 
at the entrance to his mansion. And bo gave Gifts, and 
kq>t the Precq>ts, and observed the Sabbath-days. 

If ow one day when pleasant food of all sweet tastes was 
being taken in for the Bodisat at breakfust-time, a Pac- 
ceka Buddha, who had risen from a seven days' trance, 
saw that the time had eonw for him to seek for food. 
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And thinking he ought to go that day to t&e door of the 
Benuros Treasurer's house, he washed his face with water 
from the Anotatta hike, and used a toothpick made from 
the betel-croeper, put on his lower robe as he stood on the 
table-land of Mount Manosila, fastened on his girdle^ 
robed himself, took a begging-bowl he created for the 
purpose, went through the sky, and stood at the door of 
the house just as the breakfast was being taken in to the 
Bodisat. 

As soon as the Bodisat saw him, he rose from hit aeet, 
and looked at a servant who was making the preporatioiit. 

" What shall I do. Sir P" said he. 

" Bring the gentleman's bowl," said his master. 

That moment MSra the Wicked One was greatlj agi« 
tatcd, and rose up, sajnng, '' It is seven days since this 
Pacceka Buddha received food. If he gets none to-day, 
he \vill perish. I must destroy this fellow, and put a stop 
to the Treasurer's gift" 

And he went at once and caused a pit of live ooeI% 
eighty fathoms deep, to appear in the midst of the honae. 
And it was full of charcoal of Acacia-wood ; and appeared 
burning and flaming, like the great hell of AvIcL And 
after creating it, he himself remained in the sky. 

When the man, who was coming to fetch the bowl, mw 
this, he was exceeding terrified, and stopped stilL 

" What are you stopping for, my good manf aaked 
the Bodisat. 

" There is a grcot pit of live coals homing and Uaiing 
in the \ety middle of the house, Sir I " said he. And as 
people came up one after another, th^ were each over* 
come with fcor, and fled hastily away. 

Then thought the Bodisat, '' Vasavatti Mire mnat be 
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exerting liimaelf ^th the hope of putting an obstncle in 
the way of my almsgiving. But I ara not aware that I 
can be shaken by a hundred or even a thousand Maras. 
This day I will find out whether my power or llara'* — 
whether my might or Mara'a— is the granter." 

And he himself took tiie dish of rice just as it stood 
there ready, and went out, and stood on the edge of the 
pit of fire; and looking up to the sky, saw Mum, and 
said — 

" Who are you ? " 

" I am Mum," was the reply. 

" Is it you who created this pit of &re ?* " 

" Certainly, I did it" 

"And what for P" 

" Simply to put a stop to your almsgiving, and destroy 
the life of that Pacceka Boddha t " 

"And I'll aUow yon to do neither the one nor the 
other. Let us see this day whether your power or mine 
ia the greater I" And still standing on the edge of the 
pit of fire, he exclaimed — 

" My Lord, the Pacceka Buddha ! I will not tmn 
back from this pit of cool, though I should fall into it 
headlong. Take now at my handa the food I hare be- 
stowed, even the whole <A iL" And so saying, he uttered 
the atanza: 

" Far rather will I fall into this hdl 
Head downwards, and heela upwards, of my own 
Accord, than do a deed that ia unworthy I 
Receive then. Master, at my haiids, this alms t " 

And as he so said, he held the dish of rice with a fim 
grasp, and walked right <hi into the Geiy furnace ] 
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And that instant there arose a beautiful large lotiia* 
flower, up and up, from the bottom of the depth of the 
fiery pit, and received the feet of the Bodisat. And from 
it there came up about a peck of pollen, and fell on the 
Oreat Being's head, and corered his whole body with a 
sprinkling of golden dust. Then standing in the midst 
of the lotus-flower, he poured the food into the Paooeka 
Buddha's bowL 

And he took it, and gare thanks, 'and threw the bowl 
aloft ; then rose himself into the sk j, in the sight of ell 
the people ; and treading as it were on the ckrada whoae 
various shapes formed a belt across the heaven^ he pawed 
away to the moimtain regions of Himilaym. 

Mara too, sorrowing over his defeat, went away to the 
place where he dwelt. 

But the Bodisat, still standing on the lotus, preached 
the Law to the people in praise of charity and righteooa* 
ness ; and then returned to his house, surrounded by the 
multitude. And he gave gifts, and did other good works 
his life long, and then passed away according to his 
deeds. 



The Teacher then concluded this discourse in illiiatn^ 
tion of his words, *' This is no wonder, O householder, that 
you, having the insight of those who are walking in the 
First Fath, should now have been unmoved by the Fairy; 
but what was done by the wise in former tlines^ that wee 
the wonder." And he established the connszioiip and 
summed up the Jutaka, by saying, ''Thete the than 
Pacceka Buddha died, and on his death no new lMaf>£ 
TOL. I. la 
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was formed to inherit his Kanaa ; but he who gave alms 
to the Pacceka Buddha, standing on the lotus after de- 
feating the Tempter^ was I myseU." 

EHD or THB 8T0BT or THa riBUT rUUTAOI.* 

' llui itott k qnotad m ' SbUM Storiw fra« \ CUaeM Stndio,' ti«iu> 
ktBd Vr Hvbert A. QiH *oL L ^ SM. 
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The names mentioned in the Tablet foUowinfc the Introdoction 
are not included in thii Index, as the Table in wbieh any 
name should occur con easily be found from the TabU of 
Contents. The names of the J&tahas as far as published u 
Mr. Fausboll's text are included in this Index, the refSor* 
ence being to the number of the story; all the oth« 
references are to the pages in this Toluma. 

In Pali pronounce Towels as in Italian, eonsonanta as in Englisli 
(except c = ^A, n = fiy, p = iiy), and place the aeeent oa 
the long syllable. This is a rough rule for praetieal vat. 
Details and qualifications may be seen in my maaosl 
* Buddhism/ pp. 1, 3. 



Abbhantaim Jfitekm . . No. 281 

Abhidhammi, IxIt, 106 

Abhi^hA Jtttakm . . No. 27 

Abhisamboddha-gStba, Ixxri 

Adiccupa^thana Jutaka • No. 176 

.^^p, Tii, xi, xxxi-zxKT 

Afghanistan, zliii 

Ag«, virtue of lererenui to, 810, 320 

A^gika J&taka . . Ko. 129 

A^afifia Jutaka . Ko. 24 

Aiita, Brahman and Bodiaat, 39 

Akiilarivi Jutaka . • No. 119 

AkatafifiQ Jutaka . • No. 90 

Alura Kulttma, 111, 89 

Ahna-citta Jutaka . • No. 166 

Amaruratl, a city, 23 

Amba JuUka . . No. 124 

Anabhirati Jutakaa . Not. 66, 186 

Anutha-pindika, 130. 326-330 

AndabhuU JttUka . . No. 62 

•Andhapoim, adty, 163 

An^li open the p^to fur Gotama, 83; 
the four zuarduin fLoka p&la), 110, 
92 ; foolUhl J douM regarding tbt 
Buddha, 90, 106 

Anoma, a riTer, 86 

Antelope, the greedy, 212 

Antelope, the wily, 237 

AnQpiya, agroTe, 87 

Annsiitika Jutaka . • No. 116 

Apaduna, IxxiT 

Apnnnaka Jutaka . No. 1 

Arabian Nighta, xlii 

4rabtan atory-booka, xxix, xxi 
ka jMtaka . . Ka. 169 



Aiabati^ ovtwaid rigas a^ 87 ; 

conacHNttaeM, a aappoaed 

of, 90; iadiimal la varldlj 

tliiBga,12e 
ArSma-dOaa Jfilaka . Haa 48, liS 
Archery, 76 

Arindama, Sag sad BodbaL 9$ 
AsMliaa jAtaka . VKa. 187 
Aaamniduaa Jutaka . • Ha. 181 
AiaQkhcyya, aa •««, 186 
AaaQkiya Jitaka • Jfa. 7t 

Aa&tamanta Jitika . • Ha. 81 
Aiatarnpa Jfitaka . . Ha. 188 
An-Ukkbaaa Jutaka . Ha. 118 
Antubha Jfitaka . Ha. 286 

Am ia tko Lioa*t fiUa, ▼ 
AaMJi, tko fifth coavtrt» 118, 118 
Aaaaaa Jutaka . Ha. 281 

Aetrtdogy, 168, 188 
AftroMiiy, 160 

Atidera, Bruhmaa and Bo&ii, 88 
Atfta-Yattha- Birth Star?, haif 
Atthadaaria, a Moak ia CiylHi» 1 ; 

«M Bnddka, Ka. 17 
Atthaaa-drira Jttdba . Ha. 86 
Atnla, Niga-, K^aad 1 



BahbaJUika . Ha. 187 

Babriai, tko Oiaak lnbAl, mtt 

BubiyaJtIaka . Ha. 188 

BakaJaiaka . . Ha. 18 

Bandbaaa-Bokkha JStaka Ha. 118 

Baadkaaigaia Jaiska • Ha. 181 
vSasTTl 



Bcexincfo 



Benfnr, ^fcMor, ww PanAaTub* 
Bencoia, aBlkor of a Habnw ttorr- 

b«*,m 

Btttiw, 26T, V» 

BlwddufiU Jitaka, lU 

Bhaddira the ihiid eoBmt, IIS 

Bhaddija the happj-mindid, IM 

Bhadra-gbata Juluka . No. 191 

Bballnka, a merchant, 110 

Bharhut srulpliim, lii. 193, 233 

BbaruJutaka. . No. 11> 

Bhavu, tbc three, 81 

BhcHTilda Jilaka . . Xo. U 

BblnMMDa Juloka . No. 80 

BhoJHJanlT* Juluka No. 21 

Ilhoja, a DrJliinaii, 73 

Rhoja homo*, 246 

fiidpai, Ibe Buctriaa Inbuliit, sHt, 

Bigandet, HI 



BinibUin, kin;! of Rijagaha, 114 

BiTd-cBtfhin(>, 296 

Bitdj aod Ibe borain); bre, 308 

Binli. in Qunil, TaHridge. rU. 

Bla.'kie, lh« old woman-i boU, 171 

BodJKitEr Jnnaphat, uitii 

BodiuU, 63 

Body, nmlcmpt of UiB, !00 

Bowl, Ibo Uuddba'* brerioB-, tl, 

93. Bl, 110 
Bruhmi luhipninlt to OoUdu, BC, 

92, 97, 103 
BrihmaB and mat, 388 
Briibmanaiidhtibet, 297, MS 
Bribmasa, gogd ncB an (ha traa, 

260 
Bruhmani and Bnddbiita, xxilii 
BruM, onuimcDU and walir-poti at, 

IM, S, 6 
Buddha. «. FonuR Boddhat, 61 
1-3. Tapbagkm Ucdhagkaia 
Saraaaplan, S3 

4. Dlpagkai*, 8-31, IM 

5. KondaOfla, SI, II, SS, IM 



8. Rcrats, 38 

9. Sobbita, 39 

10. Auomndauin, 40 

11. I'nduma, 11 
IE. Nitnda, 41 

13. I'lidumnttara, 41 

14. Sutiudba, 4 J 

15. Sujiita, 43 

16. Kjaiiwin. 44 

17. Allhadu»n, 46 
IS. DhanioiiidaHlii. 46 
19. Siddhattha, 46 
SO, Tiw*, 47 

21. PhoHa, 47 

22. Yipusn, 48 

23. Sitbin, 49 

24. YcsubhO, 49 
2b. KaknsiDdhl, M 

25. Ko^ganuma. 61 
27. Kpwbu, 8B, 61 

t. Golama the Buddba, life of, 
GO-ISO ; dale of death of, Ivi 
BuJdbiideTa, a miink in Cejrioo, 2 
lliH]ilfaaj;hnsa, liiii-liT 
BuddhuniittB, a monk in Ceiloo, 3 
Bi>d.lha>a!)M, Ut, Iri, 3-64, 29 
Bull vhDWabet.266 
Bull The eanud wago, 371 

Caodibha jaiaka . . Kft. 188 
Candn-Liunan Jitaka . No. 118 
CaDooimtioD, lUTiii 
Canyaof. JiiUkaa Noa. 1 and 1 
Cahri Pi^ka, M 
Cute, ei 

Cilumana JataU . . Ko. 187 
Cbaun^ 81-87 
Chnriiy, poiru of, Ifll 
CiljrbittaopdcoiiDliTfooIi. 316 
Council of the DiKipW (SiTaka> 
— Tipiu). 119 



Crnlalitj, lin of, 80 

rrw'odilii in a ibvp of vater, 309 

Cniv aod fui, Tiii 

Crnw and jarkal, lii 

Croiri Dod u«l>, find brtirpifti, 391 

Curumbm. thr p>Mm, 189 

ruIlski-Hithi JuUka . K«. 4 

Cup, Ibe wuibisg, ui 

Dabbt, tb« Malliaa, ITI 
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Daddan Jstaka . No. 172 

DadhiTuhana Jutaka . No. IM 
Du^ba of the Diadem, 86 ; of Kaa- 
tbaka'f Staying, 84; of the Stead- 
fast Gaze, 106; of the Jewelled 
Cloister, 106; of the Hair-relict, 
110 
Dancing women, 81 
Davids, the Rct. T. \f ., il 
Dead, feast in honour of, 226 
Deer, loses his herd bj foolishnea 
(Jutaka No. 11), 195; saret his 
herd bj self-sacnfice f Jutakm No. 
12), 205 ; who would not leaim, 
219 ; the cnnning, 221 
Deer forest, the, near Benarea, 111 
Delusion, one of the three great lins, 

80, 164 
Demons, red-eyed, and bold, and 

shadowiest, 143 
Demon of water, 181, 238 
Dennys, Dr., * Folklore of China,* 

xlT 
Desert demons, tee Jutakm No. 1 
Devadaha, a Tillage, 65 
Deradatta, 156, 194, 257 
Dera-dhamma Jutakm . No. 6 
Dhaja, a Briihman, 72 
Dhnmmadhaja Jutakm • No. 220 
Dhammaka, a mountain, 7 
Dhammapada, te$ Pi^km 
Dhammapada Commentary, 123 
Dhammapula Jataka, 126, 129 
Dhanapiuaka, 88 
Digha r^ikuya, repeaters of, 78 
Diptychs in the early ChristiaB 

church, xxxTiii 
Diryivadttua quoted, 185 
Dog and elephant, 263 
Dog who turned preacher, 240 
Double miracle (by the Buddha), 105, 
123, 164; (by little Roadling), 
165 
DubbacmJuUkm . No. 116 

Dubbala-kattha Jitaki . No. 105 
Duddada Jutaka . No. 180 

Dummedha JuUkm . Not. 50, 122 
DuFujana Jutakm • No. 64 

DQU Jutakm . .No. 260 

Earthonaket, miracnlout, d3, 58, 118 
East, lacing towards the, 67, 96 
Eclipse, 253 

Ekapada Jutakm . No. 238 

Ekapmpvm Jutakm . • Now 149 



Elephant, M2rm*i ajilir, 97» tlL 

101 
Elephantri fiet, olgold, I8t 
Elephant, the mtle, 269-ltS 
Elephant mad diBg,t6S 
Elephant, iMNik^, mad pmrtridf*, SIS 
£nietie,:e43 
Erasmw <inoted, ffi 
Evil eonmmiemtioM, de^ zzi, Sft7* 

268 
Evil to be of cit oat wiUi C^wd. sit. 

xznii 
Execntka by dfpbmali, 281 

Fmiry, story mbovt m. Sit 

Fetish wonhip, oi 

Fiery fnnmco, ttotr el tlM, SIS 

Fire-god eonqnefea by m qwdl, SSI 

Fire restraiDed ia pwe ea c j e «€ IW 

Biiddhm,S0S 
Fire worshippera, 114, US 
Fire, origin « jo^t-, SSS 
Fish and his wifoTNo. S4), SSS 
Fish choose the Unatkma ■• Amir 

king,2Sl 
Fish and the good enaa^ SSS 
Fish and the cnwl enam, 817 
Firing, mcoooiplishaiat d Jbakali^ 

Flying el PaeeekmBaddhaii SSS; \/f 
olmgcs,xix 



Fowler and the maiK 2SS-SSS 



Fox mad crew. 



Gaggm Jfilaka 
Gahapmti Jfttakm 
Ouma^-emadm JUalEm 
Ga^^geyym Jitakm. . 
Garahitm Jitmkm 



NmulSS 

NmulSS 
K«.SS7 
KmuSSS 

HmuSlS 



Garu-dsm biU aav BijafdM, 114 

Gestm Romaenni, iM 

Ghatusaam Jatakm . . JT*. ISS 

Ghatikurm, ma mr^magalt SS, SS 

Gift-hmOa, SSI 

Gifts, triffiag, el gnat falaa, SSS 

GijjUJfttdDi . Ka.lS« 

Gilchritl, J., tnMlalv «€ 



Giridmatm Jfilaka . . H*. 1S4 
Girly-laea, ma ilfabaat amcaM, SIS 
Goat mad BMhM% SSS 
Godhm Jltmkm . . Ke% ISS, 111 
Goda, BvuhBia tad 
ISI 
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If ■™ 

Godpola't JBaop in Sanikiit, axr 

Gold of OptuT, ilrii 

Oold, bniMd, 313, SSC 

Gold duhia, IH 

OaUen HOI, 63, Tl 

Goldnnith, 361 

GooM, th« Oolden, Ix, 393, IH 

Gatama, um* ot tlw BoddlM, 113 

Gnediiien, itoir agMiut, 311-311 

Greek twd Bud£iirt fiblit, iHii 

QumJuUks . . Ko. 1»T 

Gugidhf*, poet, Ixxifi 

Giiflupipa JuUka . . Ho. S3T 

OnttOa Jilaka . Ko. 343 



Hur, unkempt, 



69; 



nnkempt, • rin of IkcdiDeM, 
theBuddhi'h Bt; Digaba of 

Hia Hair-relio, 110 
Halo from the Bi^dha'i penoa, 114, 

I3JS, 131 
Hagui, ix,3V3 
Hatdj, 111 

HariUmata Jataka . . Ko. 3» 
Hawkera, 1S3-1S7 
HesTen, mr ia, -J84 ; th* (loiiM of, 

•howD to a noMT, 3M 
Ben becomei Oiled with light, IDS 
Biraotboata, ISi; carnage*, ITO 
Hitopadcsa. Ixxii 
Hone, JM SiDdh, Bhoja; tbrnjlhie 

hone, 82-S7l horae-dealen, 174; 

etorica of the noble, 244-lU; 

ftorj of the prood, 261 
Hoiua, flgniatiTelj of the 

IM 



nngarian talea, ilii 
nnten, iloriei agahut, XtS 

jma ^triumph, lh« BntUht'*, lOS- 


IDtaJSlate . . . N*. TS 

lDdr*,SS 

Inlieiited qnalitin, lit, IxxxT, 361 

lupatBu, luburb of Benana, »1 


Jackal and craw, lii 
Jili, aprioi^, 106 
Jamba-khfdaka Jytaka . No. SM 
JanakaJiUka . . Hfc M 



Janauda EalTafl, IIS 
Jarodnpana Jiitaka . Ko. SI 



JutiVa Mali (in Samkrit^, liv 
Jnlala Commcatair, the old one, 83 
JoUreda the god ol fire, 305 
3a\ih, ■ Boduat, til 
Jeiame qoDled, tU 
JnUriniL, a moBUtfry, gift of, 130 
Jews Odd Uoatemi, lu 
Jewiih traiuUlora, iiri 
Jhuna-todbanB Julaka . No. IM 
John, St.. of DuaasCQi, luri, il 
JotijiQU, Biihinno and Bodisat, SI 
Jua^lc-Gra tli'ppiog b«fim tb« 
Buddha, 303 

Kflcchupa JitaU . No*. ITS, 316 

373 
Eacchapa Jiitaka, No. 216, tnu- 

latcd, il 
KiikaJ^Uka . 
Kikflntokn Jatok* 
Kakkora Jitaks . 
Kskkata Jutaka 
Kula DeTBla, 69 
K'j* Nkgar&Ja, 94, OT 
"" UdnyiD, 



No*. 140, 140 
. No. 170 
. No. 309 
. No. 387 



KHJaka^lii JiUka . 
EJanu, 89, 111 
Eatanijuka JiUka . 
Kalup-mut(hi Jitaka 
Kalj' 



No*. 81, 191 

. No. 137 

. No. 170 

J.taU. No. 171 



DBlthua 



127 



No. 207 



No. 64 

No. 210 
No. 13 
Ho. 39 



.ikkhandhaJuUka 
KaadsgUiU Jituka 
Kap^ui* Jataka 
Kaf>bi Jktaka . 
Kriuhi JinO, a prinn**, II 
Kanthak*. the mjthio hona, 83>87 
Kmtlinka NiTBttana CeCija. 84 
K>piJi.Uka . . No. 360 

KnpoUJ.Iaka . No. 41 

Eanna, imUOMa of a«tioa of, 161, 



KaMp* IlTihmBii and Bodijat, 44 
Kauapa Hoddha, m« Buddha 
KaMDB KiunAcK, th* Eldar, IH, 

204 
Kaaaapa Hahi Nanda, IIS 
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Ktthfl-nrit-S3gar«, Ixxii, 168 
KuTA-riccbindA JfiUka . No. 291 
Ke[i.fTUi Jutakm . • No. lOi 
Kesa-dhuta-Tansa, 111 
Kbadiragj^ra Jutakm • No. 40 
Khapdahala Jutaka, 190 
Khandhafatta Jutakm . No. 201 
Khanti-Tav^aiia Jitaka . No, 226 
Khan-dhutika, a demoBy 89 
Kharudiyfi Jutaka . • No. 16 
Kharauara Jutakm . . No. 79 
Khema, king and Bodiaat, 60 
Khnrappa Jutakm • • No. 266 
KimpaVka Jutakm . . No. 86 
Kingdom of Righteonineia, 112 
Kings chosen by tbe animaliy 292 
Kings, a lesson for, xxii 
KiQsnkopama Jutakm • No. 248 
Kinnara Jutakm, 128 
Kisu Gotoml, 79, 80 
Komuya-putta Jutakm . No. 299 
Kondanya, a Brahman, 72, 78; bo« 

comes the first disciple, 112 
Korala, a country near Benansa, zxiii 
Kosiya Jutakm . . Nos. 130, 226 
Ksbemendra, Kasbmirian poet, Ixxiii 
Knddula Jutakm . . No. 70 
Kuhaka Jutakm . . No. 89 
Kukkuim Jutakm • • No. 22 
Kuluraka Jutakm . . No. 31 
Kumbhila Jutakm . . No. 224 
Kunula Jutaka, 296 
Kundaka-pOra Jutakm . No. 109 
Kusanuii Jutakm • . No. 121 
Kunidhamma Jutakm • No. 276 
Kum^ga-raiga Jutakm Noa. 21, 206 
KQ^a-Tu^ija Jutakm • No. 218 

Labba.garaha Jutakm . No. 287 
La Fontaine* s fablea, rii, xi, xlii 
I^kkhapa, a Brubman, 72 
Lakkhana Jutakm • No. 11 

LaUU Vistara, 104, 87 
Lamp, the wonderful, zzi 
La^tfuranuyyuna (grore of reeda), 1 16 
LeTiathan, king of tbe fish, 292 
Life like living in a boose on ftro, 81 
Lion of tbe termilion plain, 11 
Lion as Bodisat, 40 
Lion, tbe Bnddba valks Ukt m, 98 
Lion, the Buddbm mighty in Toieo 

as a, 136 
Lion and tiger, 214 
Lion chosen kiiig of tko bamtta, 292 
LitU Jutakm . . No. 91 



LitUa-red, aaam «€ aa §^ S7i 
Lola Jutakm • • • K*. 274 
Lomabansm Jatikm • • N*. 94 
Loaakm JAtikm. • H«. 41 

Lotna stalka, adiblt, 148, la 
LoT^ tbo dmit ol» SIS 
Lnmbini grovo, wImto te Baddba 
wmaboii, ti 

Macmk, m TiDan ia MtfaAa. S7t 
MaccU Jutakm Nat. 84. 7i» S18 
Maccbndunm JAtdou • H*. 288 
Maddl, ^leea, 188 
MagadUim, kad ol. 188 
Magbm, m Bnib—a, S7f 
Mabu-bbantm qaotrf, nvl, 188 
Mab& MuTi, sotkar W te BaldK 

OlaadfbU. 
Maba-numm, tko Ivvlb 
MabipmdiiBm, 77 
Mabu-pmBAdm Jfitdka 
Mab&-piggmlm JtHka 
Maba-a^rm Jatmkm • 
Mahi-allmTm Jiitmkm 
Maba-sttdmasmM Jfilaka 
Maba-anpiBm Jitakm 



Maha Va^sm ^Mted. Ill, 264 
MabiU.miikbm Jitdn 
MabiQaism, Vnm^ 188 
Mabigauaakm, net d^ S 
Mabsam Jftlmkm 
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K«.S84 
jr«.S4« 
H*. tS 

jr*. 81 
Nil n 



H«. S8 



Maboaadbm JatafaL lif 



K«.S78 



D««. ti» JbUUiI H4f 



• K«. 44 

. jr*. 8 

Hat. 178» 174 
. H*. 17 



Maijb 

Land, 118 
Makaaa Jatakm 
Makbi Devm Jfilaka 
Makkm^ Jatikm 
Mulotm Jitakm 
MaUikm, kiag al 
Mmndbits Jutmkm . ' . H*. S88 
Maggalm, a«eetie mai BaJJarti 48 
Maogalm J&takm • Ha. 87 

Ma^erikm, pmlmcaaf tboHlgaki^. 87 
Maitt-corm Jatmka . • Ha. 184 
Mafi^orm-kmatbrn JtUba Ha. SU 
Mafi^Okmia Jftlmka • Ha. S88 
MmatiB, m Brikaaa, 7S 
Murm, tba BaddkM ~ 
Gotmnm witm aawkKs^jy w • v«^ 
flici bciwaea ibo BalAia aai. 88- 
101 ; tbm damteo < 108-188; 
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Uukj on • ASffi tiody rigai «f tli 

lutura, 70, 72, 126 
UnrtTToloncii mil 
Uataka-bGatli J&Ukm . K«. IS 
llitali, Sikka'i ctuuiotnr, 3H 
Slindin, a dea fotett mv B«n>i*s 

111 
U 3k, legend of < wotting in tad in,' 

UOkT WftT, Dm, 136 
MinM,14I 

UitUdati Jatika . . Ko. 114 
UittamitU Jibika . . Ko. 197 
UitteTindt JBUkk . Vm. K, 104, 
36V, 43B 
UoggaUfiu, tha chief dndpio, 1 II 
MooMtoTT, nit ot, US, 130-13S 
Uoak, tbs eight Ihinn ■Hand to •, 

HT 
St nnkey, partrid^, and clrpbint, SIS 
Monkcji and drroon, 233 
Moon I'riDM, ISS 

Mora Jiilaka . . ITd. 16> 

Uucalinda. the kins of the cobra*, IH 
Jludulakkhana Jutaka . No. « 
Uudopfiifi JaMki . . No 202 
UoU-parivun Jiilaka . Ko. 245 
Uu<7ika Jiitika . Ko. SO 

UuOin of BrDOree, 3fl 
Jljth, tula of the Golden GooM a 

true, 2M 

Kaeea Jllaka , . ITo. St 

Sifu, mjitie niakn, S6, Bl, M ; 
king of, ainga tho Bodint'a piaiM^ 
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Kalaplu JOtaka . 
NamanddU Jltaka . 
Kinaethanda JUaka 
Nando Jltaka 
Kaada, tho 

128 
K(ndi-*i>t1« jBtaka 



Ho. » 
No. 97 
NolSBS 



Bnddha'i half Irothw, 



KivRutlha Jltaka . 
K«rada Kaiaapa, 27t 
Karada Kavapa Jltaka i 



No. » 
No. ni 
No. US 
No. 144 



NifTodha tree, Sl-9> 
Nifp-odha-nuga Jutaka . No. 12 
Nimi JuLika, 181 
KiDiila, diiuiiia ot tha Jutaka Book, 

^'in'iu1a, SO, 104, IDS. lOS, 137, 204 
Numbm. wcrrd or luckj, 71, 7* 
Kun, l™ie of relaliTH n^oind to 

Utome ■, 139; charge Dgainit a, 
203, 203; altaini Kiirana, 2« 



Old woman and hei gulden cummbon, 

388 
Oiuc[u, the Ihirty-two good, 44, C8, 

103; thafouf, 73. 78 
Oplur. probablj in India, ilri ; gold 



rihbajji Sutta, 83 
I'ibbala kine and Dodiial, 50 
rabbatupatlbsra Jilaka . No. ISS 
raccuppDnoa-Tallhu » InlivduclMy 

Stoiy, lui* 
Pods .gala .Monaja, llirii 
r>da ]!>!> JuUU . . No. 24T 
rnduma Jiilaka . Koa. 193, 361 
r«Mivi. anrirot Perdan, nit 
Pal^yi Jutdka . . Km. 339, 330 
r>1in>T> fniita, dngla aNdod, 94 
I'atobVoa JlUka . . No. 263 
Pinuda J^taU . , No. 164 
roflciiudha Jitaka . . No. bi 
Tihctgan Jltaka . . No. 133 
rmrha ToDlra. lii, li. nil, lu 
TauilBTa, a tuk Dc*i Itljagaba, 88 
TavciU J.IaU . Ko. 103 

IVrtmitij, tha Ten PcifwtioDa, IB 

and fotl.. at lod folL 
I-anc.'li;,taka flawm (of hcaTcn), 83 
l'uii>Hihaua Jutaka . Ko. 99 

Taiwuta JdUka . Ko. 101 

rartriJjre. monker, lad elephant, 313 
I'racock. the diDciog . Ko. 33 
rrnaoce not the vaj to *i.dotn. 91 
PvUua de Katalibu, martjmlogial, 

Tladnu, the Latia fabnUat, mlii 
l^iaU Jllaka . . Ko. H 

Pletj, aaBo of a WMaa, taS 
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Pig and ox, 276 

Pi(akas quoted or referred to :— 

ApadinaQ, IxxiT 

Pabbajju SutU, 89 

Mabu-padhuDA Sutta, 77» 89 

Sumaiiiki-phala 8otta, 7 

Dhaminnpada, xxvii, 109, 137, 158, 
178, 185, 197, 199,209,239,253 

Jutaka, $e€ teparate titlea, 

Sutta Nipfita, 185 

CuUa VagLm, lu, 314, 193, 177, 190 

Sa^}!!!!* Nikuya, xiii, lii 

AQi(uttara Xikuya, IxH 

Abhidhamma, Ixir, 106 

Cariyi Pi^ka, liii 

BuddbaTa^sa, lir, Ixn 

Mab& Vagga, 61 

Vammfka Sutta, 204 

Rattbapiila Sutta, 212 

Sudiona Sutta, 212 

PHTfijikaQ, 212 

Mabu Samaya Sutta, 136 

Planudet, autbor of .Stop, xxxii 
Plato quoted, Ti 

Pleasing, name of a woman, 282 
Plougbing fesliral, 74, 76 
Pu^na-nadT Jutaka . • No. 214 
Pun^apati Jutaka . . No. 53 
Pu^nu, slaTO pr\ of SnjiitS, 92 
Puppbaratta Jutaka. • No. 147 
Pu^a-bbatta JuUka. . No. 223 
Pu(a.du8aka Jitaka . No. 280 

Quail, tbe Holy . No. 35 

Quailt, Sad Quarrel of tbt No. 33 

Kadba Jutaka . . Noa. 145, 198 
Rubu, bead witbout a body, 253 
Rubula, Gotama*f ion, 79, 82, 128, 

221 
Kujagaba, 87 
Bujuyatana-tree, 109 
BujoTuda Jutaka . • No. 151 
Buma, a Bhibman, 72; fatber of 

Buddba*f tracber Uddaka, 89 
Bamma, a city, 9, 26, 27 
BammaTati, a city, 31 
Bangoon, 111 
Bays of ligbt stream from a Bnddba, 

Beady-made clothes not to bo tnistad, 

316 
Bennnciation, tbe Great, 81-84 186; 

garb of, 87; power ol, 100 




Repeaters of H^ Scriptirat (Mip- 

«Kn, 78 
Bett-honsee for timTdkn, S6S 
Boadling, story U Great RoadUw 

and Uttle RoadUag, 168-166 
Robbers* talk, efleet of, S66.f61 
Rohi^Ufitaka . Kaw 46 

Romaka Jutaka • Ka. 277 

Rncira Jitaka. • • Ko. 276 
RubakaJataka • Ka. 191 

Rokkba-dbanuna JAtaka • Na. 76 

Sabbadatba Jitaka • . Ha. S41 

Saccakiriyi, solena ^peal aadt Ib 

truth, 235, 241 
Saccankira Jitaka • • Ha. 79 
Sacrilicea, foUy o^ 226-281 
Sadhn-sTla Jitaka • • Ha. 288 
Sabajiti, or Coaaatd Oms, 66 
SikeU Jitaka. . Kea. 66, 267 
Sakka as Bodiaat, 46; bis chamelsr 
in Buddhist taka, xrfi ; plaesa tkt 
Buddha's hair ki a Jigaha te 
heafea, 86; acrrcs Ikt 
66, 92, 102, 109, 116. 117; 
of his throne feeliag hoi, ..w, 
former hirth ol the preasrt» S7f; 
the BodiMi bora as, 264; tnnli 
a mortal, 288; hk pressali, tA 
Saknva Jitaka . Ha. 66 

Saku^agghi Jitaka . . Hn 166 
SUyaa, Um, \U 

Silaka Jitaka • H*. 246 

Silitta Jitaka. • • Ha. 167 
SilQka Jitaka . . HasL 66, 268 
Simafifia-phak 8«tta aaolsi, 7 
Samipatii, 86 • 

Sami&i Jitaka • • Ha. 167 
Sammappathina, 66 
Sammodamiaa Jitaka # Ha. 66 
Samuddha Jitaka . . Ha. 266 
Sanchi Topo, sculpt awi 8l» He 
Ba^lgimiTacara Jitaka • Ha. lit 
Safiiaya, a gaideav sa caDsi, 217 
SallilvaJauka • Ha. 166 

SaQkappa Jitaka . • Ha. 261 
Sa^kha-dhamana Jfilaka • Ha. 66 
SanTara Jitaka • Ha. 166 

Santhava Jitaka . . Ha. 166 

8ap of Ule, carioas kt«i •««»- 

Sirambha Jitaka . . Ha. 66 
Siripatia, thaddar&dpK 116» 126^ 

164, 261, 816, 6tt 
SatadhaMM Jiteka # Ha. ITf 
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SKtnpitta JitikB . . ITcSIfl 

■ BauMPo,' S70 

BiTattU, IN 

BMl-iiDC, u piMtm ITO 

Bo^ Jlia* ... No. 117 

Senini, • bmdowntt, itSam of Sajili, 

Bl 
Serivi, ft Mnntiy, tod ft toadar, 161 
Seriii^iift Jitakft . . No. S 
Scrm allied kiagi, 2t6-»g 
8ej)'>J'f^ ■ . Nii.m 

Suidaw, men wiUunt, m dnnoni. 

Its 
Shiknpcare, Tii, xU 
Shirld of Tirtns, 98 
SiddhitUia, nuM of llio Buddha, 

T3, SB, H, 10» 
SiealftJaUkft. . Koa.111,143, 
KB, IGI, 161 
Sinn, tiM flurtT'two MQj, of a 

Great Brinai, TO. T3, 01 
Btba-Mnntft Jattkk, No. 1S>, <»»• 

UI(d,T 

Sihakotthulft Jitakft . No. I8B 
SlIiniunM JiUka . . No. IBO 

BIlBTa-DigB JiUka . . No. TS 

EllaTlmaiuau Jataka Noa. M, 190 

SU,M3 

BimpaoB, W., iliti 

Biobod lb* SaOw, xli 

Sindh boitM, 76, TS 

SiodliaTft Jltika . Noa. 3U, 16< 

Sinn cold, 117 

SinEa&aa Tenin ef IW Biitk 

Stoiita,iiU 
Eirtni in Doddlurt atoriea, ■At 
Bin Jitakft . No. Itl 

Six, tbe, 110 

Blare on tha borifd gold, ISl 
^laTCi iddnned M ' BwJa,' lU, >1> 
BliTonio taiga, xlii 
Bnnkn, m Niga and MncnliDdB 
Solomoa'i Jndgmrnt, lit, xbT-iMi 
SomuUtta JlUkft . . No. Ill 
Somadtra, liif 
CoHhija, a mcnhant, 1» 
Sollliij'a, the gnu>cntt«r, BS 
Boul, unnon on, IIS 
?prll, haw lif-hteouBeN waa t^ 

fiodlut'a, SSI 
Spring, benntiea of, 111 
St lUrlaam, mil 
St. Jobn of Damucna, uni 



91 

Suhnnn JiUka . . No. l&B 
Suki Jalaka . . . Xo. S£6 
Sakan Jitaka . . No. 153 

Suilii»uaa (Belle Yue) monailcrj, 9; 

city. 43 
Soclnssanit, Suji'ita- Buddha*! chict 

diu'iple, 43 ; king and Bodiiat, 49 
Budatta, a Brahman, 72 
Suddodhnna, Ihe hiubitid of tb* 

Jiuddha'i mother, SI, OS and foil., 

90, 119, 126 
SuUUJaUka. . . No. 3SB 
Snjita, % Dodiut, 4S 
Suiitl. IpLcnd ol ber ottering to tbe 

Buddha, 91-94 
Samedha, Ibe Bodjiat in tbe timo of 

Dipagkirs, iliii, 1-28 
Sunakha Jitaka . Ko. 343 

SngiumJin Jalaka . No. 2uB 

Sun Prince, 180 
Supionn*, winged enatnm, 2ST, 

285,' BG, 88 
Snpatla Jitakft . . No. 291 
Guripnna Jitilu , . No. 81 
Suruci Jilaka, Ixii 
Bunid, a B rib man, 84 
Smimi a»«tic and Dodint, 4S 
SiulmaJitaka . No. IBS 

Euvtnpi-hanM Jilaka No. 139 

Eoyama, a uribman, 71 ; an aroh. 
aDg>l,6T 

Tailot, tha crafty monk who waa ft. 



TaQdnla-ni)i Jifika . No. 6 

Tapann. a m^KhBnt, 110 

Tiialinu hnten, SS, ST 

Tavodhamma Jitaka . No. 68 

Triipatta Jataka . . No. BS 

TeUTiha rim, 15* 

Tdovada Jataka . . No. »• 

TboDghirul, oama of a woman, 2At 

Tim, 914 

T>laiiiiit(hi Jitaka . . No. tsa 

Tin, 154 

Tinduka JaUka . . No. ITT 

Tirilaiaccha Jitaka. . No. 96B 

Tina, an Eldrr to named, 114-IU 

Titiiw war agaiaat tlw (od^ 186 
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tbftJstakm. • . No. 25 

ttirm JutaU . . Kot. 37. 117 

>rtoise, of cold, 133 ; tlit talkfttiTO, 

Tin 

rada cnstomi:" 

CaraTant, Jitakas Noa. 1, % 

nawken, Jitaka No. 3 

Close of contract bj depoait of 
teal-rinff, 170 

Kings fix their own pricea, 174*6 

Dodges of a ready-nuule dothiar, 
316 

Business manager, 317 

Loans on bond, 326, 331 

Receipts on pajrment, 331 
Transmigration of soula, Ixxt 
Treasure tro?e, 332 
Treasurer of Benares, 334 
Trees pay homage to Mahi Maji, 66; 

to the Buddha, 76, 102 
Tree-god, the Buddha mistaken for 

a, 93 ; prajer to, 91 
Tree of Wisdom (Bo- or Bodbi-trae), 

96 
Tree-god, or genius, or fairy, tbe 

Bodisat as, 212, 238, 230, 317 
Truth -act, curious belief of, 235 

Ubbatobbanha Jitaka • No. 139 
UccbaQga Jataka • No. 67 

Ucchi^ha-bhatta Jitaka . No. 212 
Udoficani Jataka . . No. 106 
Udapana-dQsa Jataka . No. 271 
Udlyin (Ki|a), 120, 121 
Udiyin the Sunpleton, 172, 173 
Uddaka, tbe Buddha's teacbcr, 89, 

111 
Udumbazm Jitaka . . No. 298 
Ugga, a merchant, 133 
lickala, Orissa, 110 
TJlQka Jitaka . 
Ummagga Jitaka, Ixzz 
TpihanaJiUka . No. 231 

Fpaka, a Hindu mendicant, 112 
Upasi)ha JiUka . Na 166 

Upttsampadi-kammaTici quoted, 161 
Uppala-Ta^pi, 220, 223 
Uraga JaUka . . No. 154 

Tnirela, 73, 89, 91 
Uttara, Brahman and Bodisat, 43 



No. 270 



Vaecbanakba Jitaka . No. 235 

Vaddbaki-sOkaia Jitaka . No. 283 

Vaka Jitaka . . No. 300 

Yalibakassa Jitaka . . No. 196 



Tilodaka Jitaka . • Na. 18S 
Vanarinda Jitaka • . No. 57 
VavfMibhuaii (llaco ol FkaM, 116 
Va^vupatba Jitaka • • No. % 
Vappa, tbe aecood eoaTwi, 113 
Varava Jitaka • Na. 71 

Varro qaoted, ffi 

Vimvi Jitaka . No. 47 

Vitamiga Jitaka • . Na. 14 
Vat^ka Jitaka . Noa. M, 1 18 
Vcdd>bba Jitaka • . lli%. 4M 
Tedaa, tbe tbioi» 4, 71 
Ye|uka Jitaka • Nn 44 

Vejuraaa (tbe Bomb«*fi«fa), 118 
Van Jitaka . . . Na. 18i 
Veraca ia tba Jitakaa, hzitt 
Vesili, Couacil fd, hi 
Tessantara Jitaka, 38, 101, 184 
Veasarana, kiv al tba fobKM^ 181 
Vetila-paaca-nnsatl, loift 
riianmara, 8akka*s Ummu^ 97 
Yijitaff, Bodisat, 47 ^^ 
ViLa9o«ba Jitaka • • Ka.888 
VtvitbOva Jitaka . . Na. 888 
Tinllaka Jitaka • Na. 15« 

VIraka Jitaka . Nac 8M 

rirocana Jitaka . Ho. 148 

Virtues, tba Tea CvfiHd, 15-18^ 

54-58, 107 
YiaaTaBta Jitaka • • Na. 88 
Vissakaanaa, 78 

YissisabbojaBa Jfitaka . Na. 88 
MtiecU Jitaka . Na. 844 

Tow, foDj al offariaoi gitaa wtim 

a, 830 
Tnbat-katbi, loift 
VyaggUJfitaka . Ka.87S 

Water alptawatatjaa, 181, 188 
Water gobKa, 180-184 
Wdl-bon, aaM ala waaa 
Wcasaatara, Baddba'a Urtik ai^ la* 

fcnad ta, 181, 184 
Wheal, tba aaoad, 114 
Wind, atory aboat, 884 
Winged u e a t ai aa, j 
Womea, 180, 204, a. ; mm ia 

Brabma 



Takkbai, lir, 88 
Taksbaa, «s» Takkbai 
Taksbial, m$ Takkbv 
laa. tba 
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A knowledge of the eomraonpUce, at least, of OrieaUl litcratora, pUfe> 
iiophj, and religion it ai neoeataiy to tho senend reader of tho pteeeat daj 
at an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek daisies was a generatkm or ■• 
ago. Immense strides hsTO been made within the present oentniy in tkooo 
branches of learning ; Sanskrit has been brought within tho raafo oi aeeont* 
philologr, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly iarostlsated ; tko 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; B|an>tiAB» 
As8}Tian, and other reconls of the remote past haTo been dcdiibored. aad a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Aeeadian and Hiitito omwh 
ments ; but the results of all the seholanhip thai has boea devotod to tboao 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the publie beeauso tbej woro oo^ 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or seattctod tkrD«|^ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals, llessra. TbObvib k Ca, la a tpiitt 
of enterprise which does them infinite eredit, have determined to wtpfdy tko 
constintljr-inereasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at l o ast » a 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to tho world. "—2Vi 



THE FOLLOWIXO WORKS ARS NOW BJUDT:^ 
Second Edition, post 8tq, cloth, pp. ztL— 497, price i6ik 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANQUAOE, WBITIHCMi 
AND BELIQION OF THE PABSDl 

Bt martin HAUO, PilD., 

Lnte of the Unirersities of TQbingen, Gottingen, and Boon ; 8a p c ibi le>dc «l 
of San»krit Studies, and Professor of Stuiskrit in tho PooMk CoDofC ; 
llonorary Member of the Uombaj Branch Royal Aaiaik Socie^, iHk 

Edited bt Db. R. W. WEST. 

L ni»torj of the Researches into the Sacred Wri tines and ^^'tf^'i of Hkm 

Parsift, fn>m the Earliest Times down to tho Pieeiai, 
II. Lau^nsges of the Parsi Scripture*. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Pareia. 

IV. The Zoroastrian Keligiun, as to its Origin and Dtrelopmal 

" * Fmavs on th« Sacred lumKn-vs. Writings* and RellgSoo el the Psrela.* by tki 
bte Dr. Martin Ilaug. ctlited by I>r. K. W. Wwt. The Autbur tntmded, «■ his 



froiu luiii.i, to ox|KuiJ the materia cvotaioed la this work Into a tmmp 
acci'uot o( th« ZurvktstrUn rrllt^ii, but ths <l««i|ra wss fnulrsted Iv his 
doHth. Wo have, howr«or. In a cuudae and r sw di Uie f«wm, a hWtory of the 1 
Into ths »;icTvtl writing* xad rtlUimi of ths ranis fi>4B the otflMet tls 
the preMcnt— a dlM^rtatton un the lan«iUaj{c« uf the PmvI Scrintuiea, a 
of tbs Zcnd-ATeftU, or the 8cri|4urs uf the Parvia, asd a illMtHstls« ««tke 
trlan neligiuu, with espocLd ivf eMoce to Its origin and ' ' 




TRUBysXS ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Put 8to, ciutl^ (iJL luL—fjb, pile* 71. 6d. 

TEXTS FBOH THE BUDDHIST OAHOR 
COMUONLY KKOAVN AS "DUAUIUPADA." 

trifh JnoMpa Kjriiv JFomMxA 

Tnuiilatcd from Ihr ChinfM bj S. BEAL, B.A., F rpfa w M ol CUdo^ 

UniTvnitr Calfc(*, Lgndaik 

it bwlyi.t booki comiirisiuB tlie Cbinne lluJ.IIiUt CnnDn, 
JuiBineic Ouiernincnt to tin Ubrnir of the InilU Office, 
rvl ■ wurk bnriDi tlia title of " Law VertcL or Scrirtanl 
Taxtt," which on eiamiiiiitiini witi lecD to mcnibla tbe Tali trnion «( 
IMiunimjiiulA in nuiiT lurUrnUra. It vni turtbcr diicDToml tbat tbe 
original reeeiuion of tbe ('■li Text found iti vaj into Chioa is tl>« Third 
Oenturj (a.ii.1, wlwre tbe work of ttniialiitiDa »u Rni*beil, and aflerirarli 
tbirtMU ■(Ultioiial wetium adilcd. Tb« Dlummanada, u hitberto known 
bj the Pali Tcit Kdition, a> edited by KiaabOll. bj Has UUUci'i EoglUb, 
and Albresbt Waber'a Gcrmau tiaiiilatioua, conilit* only o( tvcnty-ds 
«haptan or Mttiont. wliQit ths Chiiune venlon, or rather rceennon, M now 
tranalated bj Mr. Deal, souilata of thirty-nine Mctiona. Tbe (tadeiita ot 
Pali who IwucM Faoib^ll'i text, or either of tbe aboTt named trnnilittioDt, 
will tlierefore necda want Mr. BaaVa Sorilih renJorins of the Chine** 
lenion ; the thirtreu abore-named additiond lectioni not bving atccMfhte to 
thani in uiy other fonn ; for, eren it ttiiy u&daiataod ChiDcie, the Chineia 
orifiinal wonld be QDobtainable by thew. 

of the Chtnua tnnilitliia ti a 

hMunr ol 



, icrally couu. . 

iti;nit,lioirvior,c<HUl><*lii11»lliht ulilcli the* 

■t tbe Tsnivt' "«rfoil »1 ir'-'-'- " ■- - 

\f adopted I, 
aa ]«tncl|inlly lurobta, awllba (InpHelUr ef tliatalHaod tl>e«iC4Ucae* 



9 In liidta at tbe'renivta |n1ed atwhlcb liwy vsre wrillcn, aod uiian 
under ol lb« rrlfiflon. Tha iDeuidd 



iDCukstid, a* WED aitbe ilnBKehvid wbleh IbeyliiiT* te[ Blued upDa 



'■ ValunUe aa eihtUtltiK the d<wtrino of tlta DudJhlrta In tta purcat, la 

irateU f.ma, ILIirtngi IhoinoJffnromirr (uto to fa.-ewil'^ ■•--■ -"--' ' 

I candudwhlcL v>nilt>H;iTuviTthB inlmU n[ myrtiuli, i 
rofiaWAl by 14) mlllLinkft, who \\xta o'%ttr\-iAt\ its auttrrs ' 

iniiirlije that \ rolLjflau vhote luuudor dcukd a GoJ, m 



ol conducl which w>ni lt> w;it uvit ths inlmla n[ myrtuli, niid whl>'h !■ no* ueuiliially 
proriaiKj by u% mllUinx. who li.ita i)*i.t1;iIJ lt> uuitrra •luijitlclljt with InnunianlJa 
c«terii>nil(i>i. I.<iv't<ci< !<■ nuiliiu, pvricrtod lU luulibie. awl ■» liiirRod Ita iMdiof 



Fo(t Svo, cloth, ppk iiIiL— 3to. jiriee tte, 

THE HISTORY OF IKDLUT LITERATDEE 

Br ALBKECHT WEBER. 



Dr. niniLKH. loanpctor ot SchDol* in Inilla. wiilt* 
-hid to Icam that jou an about to Y-^''"'' " ""'"- 
teMOr A. Wcbcr'i ' l(i.toTy of Indinn 
Oriental Idnguj^ei in KljihinatoiM Cullete, I fre<]iiently fell the want ot 
•uch a wurk to wlilch t Fould refer tbe iludeuta. I tiuil tliil the wurk 
which 3~OD are now puhliahinE will hraime a ebua-book in all tha Indian 
colleera. ai It i> the lint and only aeientiflo one which deala with tba wbola 
Geld of Vedie, Sanakril, and Prtkrit Utentora." 
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rKl/BNSK'S OKIENTAL SEX /MS. 



ProfcMor Co WELL, of C.iinbri«1ce, writes :— "The RneliA tnBsUUoa W 
ProfeMor A. Weber** ' History of IiiiImii Littmtar* ' wiU Ik of Um (TMiUat 
use to those who wish to take » cuni)«iv)ieiisive turrej of nil ituii ibo lliadv 
mind has achieved. It will be csficcially useful to tho atudcnto in «» 
ludinn colleges and universities. I used to Ion; for such % ImmiIc whem I was 
teaching in Calcutta, llimlu students are inteuaely intcrvated in the history 
<»f Sanskrit litoniture, and this volume will su|t|4y them with all they wa»i 
un the subject. I hope it will be mads s text-book wherever Ssuakrli sa4 
Knglish are taughi.** 

Professor WiiiTNET, Yale College, Xewhaven, Coiib.« U.S.A., writes:— 
** I am the more interested in your enteriwiae of the publieatioa of Websi^s 
StmArit Literature in an Knglish version, as I was one of the class to whosi 
the work wns orii;inally given in ilie form of acadenie Iceturas. At thik 
first apitearanco they were by far the most learned and able tre ats M U t sf 
their subject ; and with their recent additions they still Msintsia decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and hislocy of 
India are studied, they must be used and referred to as authority.* 

** U iicrhapA the m<wt coro|nvlions!ve and ludd survey ef BawduH M t e istn ie 
extaut. TIm c!*«ays c«>iitiincd in the volume wero criginmlly deitvetwl ss seadsMis 
locturcs, uiiil ttt tiio time of their ftnt piibUcation were ackn««w)ed|Md fobs by 
tho most Icinicd aiid aMc treatment of tlie mi^Jtnrt. They have now 1m 
up to ilato by the adJiUtm uf all the most Important results ef rscsnt ! 
Timti, ____^____^__-_»^_ 

Post 8to, cloth, pp. xiL— 198, aceonpsnied by Two 

If a)is, prioe las. 

A SKETCH OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAQES OF THE EAST INDIBL 

Bt UODKKT K. CUST. 



The Author has attemf>ted to fill up s raenum, tho IneooTCBieaeo of 
which preAAcd itself on his notice. Much had been writtea aboat tkt 
Inuguagcs of the East Indies, but the extent of our |iresent knowlodfO 1m4 
not even been brought to a focus. Information on partieular anhjeds was 
only to be cbtciiued or looked for br consulting a speeialiat, and then hnntlnf 
down the numbers of s serial or the cha|)ters of a volume not alwsvs to ho 
found. It occurred to him that it might be of use to others to pnhlfsh la wm 
amiiiged form the notes which he had collected for his own odiioslte. 
Thus the work has grown upon him. 

" Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt.* — TtsMS. 

** Hio hook before us is then a valuable cootribotlon to phlMegleal sdsmu. R 
peiMCS under review a rast nuiulior of Linguages, and It afvea. or prieussss la giveb te 



exerj cai«e the nuiii aiid substaDce of tho ofAnkinsaud judgments of the bHi>l 
writers.'*— &f«nl«jr ibvini. 

Second Corrected Btlition, post 8to, pp. liL— Ii6» olotk, prist JIl 

THE BIBTH OF THE WAB-OODl 

A Poem. Dt KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English T( 
Kalth T. H. GRirriTH, ILA. 

" A very spirited renderin 
twcnty-slx years sgo, aud which we are glad to 



Sot the JTitMinifftMUarB, wbl^ 



" Mr. Griffith's rery spirited rendering of the KmmSrmmmhkmrm^ first 
t went J six years ago, la well known to moat who are at all intstestsd 
literature, or enjoy the teuderocsa of foellttg and rich cfsattve 
autlKyr." — lH*titin Antiqmmrg, 

** We an* verv glad to welcome a second editlen of Priifsswi OrMMh^ 
trauwlation of the welMinowa Hanakrti poen^ the 
tious deserve a secood edition better." ^'^ 



sf Ito 
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TXVB.VSX-S OKlESTAt. SERIES. 

Poat Sto^ oloib, pp. 43*. priM l6i. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIOHABT OF HINDU HTTHOLOOT 

AND KBUOION. OEOaKAFHT, HI8T0BT. AND 

LITEBAT1IBK 

Br JOHN DOWSON, M.Il.A.a., 
Lflte rmttuoT of Hinduitani, SUA CvUet*^ 

In tliia work nn cnilvavour \am Wen niBild to aui'iilt tha lans-rdt nnt of 
k Hindu Cluilcs] nictiunnrr. Tba lata mfeiwr \\'ibi>B |iru]«t«l luch 
a wurk, and fnrtf •stun nga ■nnonnccd bia iutvutioo of preguiriDg il for the 
Oi-lcnMl Tranilnticu FuDil. but lis iiereT aciHNU]<Iiabad hia dmisn. Tho muD 
poTtioa of tlili vork euiwiali of mjrtlH^iiKX, bnl rvliglnn ii bound op wUb 
mytholoET, nod in nun; point* th« two are qoite iOKpimble. Of b)ali)iT, 
in th* true acnaei, S.-in>krit ]K>*aeaa<* DotbiD);, or ntxt to nutltinc, but what 
little bna bpen di«OTrniI boie fiwla iti |ilaee. THo cblet geoEiapbieal mmna 
ut tbo old writrra iJao bore received Duliw. and their 1o.iilitlea and idtutl- 
flcatioaa ore deacniied to (u na prtitnt kuovlrdge rxtrmla. Lai lly, abort 
■IcacripliDn* hnva bwu cireu of tha moat fr^iorotlit mmlionrd tsmikilt 
booka, but only ut aucb booka aa art likely to b« tunod named in the wotki 
of Kngliib writera. 

Thia nark vill he a bo«k of rctercDoe for all conc«m(d in tbc piTemiiient 
ot tbo lliiiitiia. but it oillbe more nptciallf naef ul to yunng Ciiil Senanla 
and to iiinitlen niiil atoilenta iu the nniveriiliea, eoUcjjca, and airhoolaiu India. 

" Hill ik<<t mily fonua an lndl*[vn*;ib]a lo-k of rufervnea to atiidnits of IndUa 
UtBT-Lturc. IhlI Iji rJhfCff grvnt ffciicnJ lulCTvat. aa U trirrA In a cimclaa and onallf 
amvlblu f^'itu nil ttint Utfvd 1i« known alwut Hie ivn^rtiafoa of Itluda uiTitialoAr 
wboao iinniix an ao (auiUur, but al wlioni as IJlUa ta kuuwn mitiida tha llnitMd 
elrelBolMr"»(..-— «««. 

'• It \t IK' 'Ildbt evdu vben anrh wHocta arc trsitcd birl; and fuD; In a nnltnM 
apnea; ninl tcc iirtil only luld tlul llMfcwaula wlii.b wo uvirbn]* to ace aiin^led 
iu newi^Ullitnadatmct but Uttlafrmu tba^iiiDrH] eicetlcuoo *A Ur. Pi^faou'a vorf 
-^^anlajf Jtrriim- 

Toit Sro, with View of Mecca, pp. exit. — i?^, clotb, priet 91. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

Bt EDWAKD WILUAU LANE. 

HiM. D«lcrr of Lltenitiirei Loydcn; CorrevpiMidcnl cif 1h«lnil]tiiteiif Pmnrr : fteau 

TnmalaUir 

A Now Edition, Bevlaed and Rnlarsed, with no lutrodnttton by 
Stakut LaN> PooLt, 

oreatiat Anililc Kix'Ura U Ibg Itiun. tlis Ut« Ur. Irtlu. IIw nfi.kuona tn^Ul.v «I 
Um 'AnliLiin .MdUta.' . . . Tba irenvt oIKur lua nihuirsd Ibe nlus nt kla 
relnllTa'aw.'rk l.y Jlii-atlnn Iba 'ciitriacraaldml nlntniwuiia BuUln-lathdaead 

. . . Mr. rontatenaoa 



Toil 8to, pp. jHt.— 37«. cloth, price 14a. 

3HETRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROU SANSKRIT 

WRITERS. 

Wllb an Introduolion, toany rnua Voniona, and riuikllel raatajei ban 

CUiaicid Aulhoi*. 

Bt J. MU1B,QI.E.. D.aL.. LL.D., Ph.lk 

•■, . . An lurnKiilJalniniliu'ltiii to ]i1adupue1rT.''^niara. 

"... A rJumo wliVh ninylB Ukon u aW Alixlndl.., alike c4 lb* HllfloiM 

and ntonil aouiliuculi auJ <J tba Ivtitndary Ij^ uf tba Inl Bauikilt «m«a«*— 

fifiakaiyl Dvilt IkritW. 



II i- ■ifiii--"- r*- ■ ■*-^'-'^ 



TXl/BX£irS OR I EST AL SEMIES, 



Pott 8ro, i«pi. tL— 36S, cloth, priet 14a. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIAinii 
BEING A SEUIE3 OF IMPKI^SSIOKS, NOTES, AND BBSATft. 

m MONIER WILLIAMS, D.CL^, 

Hon. LLD. of the Unlrenity of Calciitt:i. lloa. Xcnibor of tho JHemlmj Aiiati* 
Suci^j, IWidou PmfeMor of Saawkrit iu th< Unlv«r«lt7 of Otict^ 

Third Edition, revitod and Augmented hj eoQ<id«rabU Additioa^ 

with Ultutnitioiu and a Ihf^ 

Tliis edition will he foutul a great imiHruTenient oo thoae thai praetdcd HL 
The author has taken care to avail h'.mtelf of all tueh eriticisiiia em partiailtf 
passtaget in the preTioua e«litionf at appeared to him to he Jttsi, Mid h« Jum 
enlarged the work hr more than a handre«l pages of additional mattet;. 
chapter on the ** Villages and Rural Po|mlation of India,** and stvcnl 
sections of ths work, are quite new. 

** In thi« ToHime %rc hara tb« thouifhtful hnpreaskms of a thooghtlbl man 01 
of tbe most ini|H>rt-iut «|uoatit«o« ctiiintfcted with our Indian Exufira. . . ^ An 
liirhtcncd o^xMnruuc num. tmTolUni^aiuoiigaa cnll|rht«med «ibaenraut |*sqalsb 
lofths 



Mt>uicr WilUaniA h:ui Im^i^fht K*f<>r« tha imMic tn a pleaaant furm more of tba 

and (-iiiit->iu« of the Quocu's IndL'm nuVpK'ta thou w« arar rememliar to bairs aosn In 
aiij una work. He not onlj dcM.*rT«« the thauka at arery RDgtt«hman fur this able 
coutril«ition to tlia study of Modem India— a aolijact with whidi we ' 



siMH*l.iUy faiiiiH:U'— Init ha doMrroa tlia tluinka of cTeiy Indian, Parses or Hhiin» 
IkiddkM and Mottlem, fir his dear «xpasltion of their niaunen^ tfeeir crsedi^ and 
their iioccasitiaa.**— n 



In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. TiiL— 408 and Tiii— 348, elolk, p riee itt. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS BELATIKO TO IHDIAV 

SUBJECTS. 
Br BRIAN HOUQHTON HODGSON, Eao. F.R.S^ 

Lat« of the Denind Ciril Service ; Corrontooding Xemhor of the Inatttnte: ChevaHir 
«>f tti« Lf|;iou of Honour ; Honorary Member of the German Oneutal Suslslj an4 
the S«vii't« Atiatioua : Member of the Asiatic Socftetlea of Calcutta and f 
01 the Ethn«>lin(icai and Zook»git.-al bovieilea of L uodon ; and lata OHtlsh 
at tua Court of NepaL 

coyrEyrs of vol, /. 

SccTiox 1.— On the Kocch, Ikidd. and Dlifmil Trihea.~Pafft L 
Part II. Grammar.— Part Ul. Tht-lr Orli:ln, Lotwtkm, Nuubera^ Crsed, 
Chamcier, aud Condition, with a Gvnaral Description ef the Cttaate Uaiy 4 well li^ 
— Apitendix. 

Sk«.-tiom II.— On nimatayan Ethnol«tgy — L Compamtiirs Toealailaij ef the Lan- 
gu.k^'os of tba Broken TriK-s vl N<<|^~ll. VnonbuUry *4 the DIaleela of the KbeMl 
Luiw'u t^^e.— 111. Granimiitioal .\nalf si* of the Vayu Languajpa. Ttie VAyu Omi 
—IV. .\ii.ilroisof the lUiiinif l>i.Uect of tl>e Kirnnti f4w»gua<e. The Mihla« 
ni:u-.— V. t.>u the Vavu ur Hafu Tribe of the Central Hhnal^r^— VL On t^e ~ 
Tribe of the Ceutral Uimal^jra. 

COffTESTS OF VOL, It, 

8n^no!c III.— On the Abori|{luea of North-Baatera lad*. OompafaUTe Tesahntaiw 
of the Tibet.(u, Dodt^ nud Gai\> Toti|p»ea. 

SriTiox IV.— Ai«or<iflue« of tha North- R«»Cem Frontier. 

8»«.'noM v.— Abt>ri>:iiMa of ilia Eastern Ptvotler. 

b>:«-Tio!« VI — Tbe ludii-Chiucse Uorderens and their ennnectfcwi with the HI 
lavMUK ami Tiktotaua. Coiiipi«rativ« V«<abiiUrY of lndo^Chine«e Bordstsw In A 

Oonienm 



.^>niparstive Vocabularf ol |itdo>ChlnaMi Oordenm In 

Skx TioM VII.— The M'tigolian Aflliiltiea of the Caucaslatie>- 
Ijais i>f Cauc «»ian ai»d Moutfolian Worda. 

8i:iTio!c VIIL— PiiTswal T.r|ia of Tibetans 

8»cTio]« ;x.— Th« Aburitriuas of Central India.— Cempavnllve Tecahnkry ef thn 
Abotixiital Languaiprs ••f Central Indi^— AKmliriiMa of the Boalem Ohai^— T« 
huy of Mrnia of tue DuUecu ol the Hill and Wandemi|f Tbhes la the KovtlMtB 
— AU>ri^iiie« of the Niltciri*, with R«m«rks on thnr A>niftas BwiaiieM 
Nilgiriau VocabularteOb— Tha Aborifinaa of Suuthem India and O^iSL 

A t 



I .1 1 -iiir<iill'^i'i>iri>iiiftf-fiii-Wi''lliii-ii'-lf"-'"'^ 



5 OKIKXTAL SSKIES. 



]<iD 10 rskln, wIUi Itcnitrki on iba Htlef 

„., _._ .._ _.dll, ih* Citilt-' of NorU, Ifl DutJecUiig la 

BItln.— McmoniiUuiu rIhiKd ru ib« Sutvb Cuala i>t .M>r>41. 

Bntniw XU.— Soiufl Aecvuiit* U tlig 8>*t>iiDi of Law mA Polin u no'gaUtA In 
tliB 8ut> nf .NndL 

Beithih-XIII.— Til* Kitii* tlctbod of niikW Um r*pcr ■«-— -"'-Vt* Hbdnta^ 

Stcrina XIT.— rrD-enilnsncg nT tb« T«nun1iin; w, Uw AafUcWa AHwml i 
Buiiii: LvMrmOD iha Eaucxtlouflf tiM Pwpldif laiUk. 



Third EilitioD, Two ToU., port Ivo, jm, vUL- .''6S and viil.— 31G, doth, 

TEB LIFE OR LEGEND OF OA ' AMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With AuooUtiaoi. 

Til* Wiji to Ncihbnn, nod Notice tax tlie PhonEjict or BurmcM UodIc*. 

Ill Tui BiOHT Bit. P. BIGANDET^ 

Biihop of Bamatha, Yicu-Apoatolio ot An and P*(«. 

"The •rork I* fnmlrbcd «IIh cDplc-iu nMn, wlilcb uot osl; llliutinU Iba aalijact- 

ZDAllcT, btitli^ina a ]wrf<;ct dnc jclDjwdlA oj BihltlliiBt lon.^ — riHift. 

" From Inng realdcnca In Uuruuh. ux] 1i1|^ •cbulunhlp. ItliLop niguidst has 
Itoon enabled to pruJiica 4 vork wbU-h will fiiruliili Kimtjv^ut Btudf-'iilB of Ihidilhlan 
with ■ miat Taliubls hglp In lbs umKullua <it tlutlr iutntlieiilliii.i.''— fiifi-torsk 

"niiilioTi nignndot'i InTiiliisbla work on ItmUhs an] Bunmi Bud.ihlna tint 
ApfKnml iu a ilnulu ruliiinotiublliihsil M R;in|[a>ii iu itjt. . . aiid on iTirrk fouudtd 

lallblnl plctun tbui llut at Ulalwp UiEHudtb'— /iiliaa .<iiti>«arj. 

"Viawcd Ib (111* linlit, it* itnpurtHKv It »i1&firnl toiiliua MudauUvI tbgaublaet 
niidgrad«pDl>lltf4lit>iileltaantber- "■ — — 



Poit 8*0, pp. ulT, ~4Mi, cloth, prioa ita. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCUE3, HISTOBICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Bt J. KDCINS, D.D., 

AsthoTof "CIiin*'(PUesiD PLiloloc;," "RelieioBio CblDa,''lt«. kt. 

It contalBi a Tut deal of ItujuriJint lufDmutloi^ on Ibo imbjeci ef CblMM 

BdddhlDii, nieli *a li oulj to be gilnsd bi luns-coullnucid atodf tw tlw uiit.*— 

.ifinwanh 

" II li tmnfutblo vlthln out llmlti eren lo mention th* nriom niMovt* nnnntad 
wllb KiddliiMU wllb wliltli t>r. Edklna doli^ Tbe tUla of tU* vurk laadniualdf 
repfeii'Bla the tsnga of Ita fnntODt*." — Zatunlpji Mn^*. 

" Uim the wbol*. vo know of no ouck tnmionble ID It (>* Iba nlmt tl IM 
.iTletiiul meuth, and tba •Jui|>11rttT vltb ohlrb ll.li «>mplt,iit«d •fleni i-t t^iOv 

ul oliHiTBlloii and aludr In one of the id>i>I nrfouJIte •ulitei.'l*. tbruifb tbe luedlua 
Mf H latipiagd «( lncoio|Arable <iknr-iAXf-''—^MrttUk ^marlrrlg Mtrttm. 

" The ichul* Tohima la nniloie with levnliif. ... II dcKma moat Bratul atwlr 
from all Inltfre^lcd lu tbe lilatorj of the rall^ma of the world, aiul aipranlj of tbaa* 
who an oonRnwd In Iba |irD|«^U>>D el CbrlilUiiltr. Or. tdkbia n.Hlraa In tsma 
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TRUB^ER'S ORtESTAL SERIES. 



Pott 8to, pi«. 496, doth, priM i8iu 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ES8AT8. 
Wkittex ritox Tui Tbak 1846 to 187!. 

By ROBERT KEEDHAH CU8T, 

Late Member of Her Majeity** Inaian Civil Berries; Horn. BmnUgj to 

the Rojftl Atiatie Sodetj; 
and Autlior of '* The Modern Langnaf et el IIm East lodiM.'* 

** We know none who has dc«crIliod Indlnn life. eopockQjr the Mfe el tlie a att fi ^ 
with so much Icanitu):, sjin|«thj, and litermiy talent.— JcMmjr. 

** It is liiipos»iblo to do JuNtlce to any of these essays la the qiaoe at ear eeanniad. 
. . . Rut they seem to us to bo fuU of sutsscMtire and oriKinal lenuurka. Pnlse Is tba 
sum of wluit wo havo to offer Iiim on the nrvseut occasiun.**— 41. Jmmett* tfaartla 

** Ilia lHH>k contains a rast amount of inforiiuOSoci, which will noi en|y he el the 
greatest serrice to tiuwo cstKciUly connected with India, Uut also of anach Intereai te 
overy intclliK«nt reader. It is, ho tells us, the mult of thlrty-flve jeaie el lia|wlry» 
reflection, and siicculatlon, ai>d that on subjects as full ef fasdnatmi aa ef feud ht 
thouffht.**— rolffrt 

** 11)0 essays contiincd in this Interrstlnff rolnme heve been wrttlc« by the 
talentctl author at various |Hrrii<ds durin|( the last quarter of a eentoiy, and eathfhl t 
sucli a tht»rough .acquaintance with the hi»tory and anilqaltles of ladla aa te eBtHle 
him to speak as one laavini; authority." — KUinbur^ IhiU$ Mmitm, 

** Tlio author sitcaks with the authcritr of pereunal eape r ieaeew .... It Is thb 
const.int association with the countrir and the |ioo|ilo which civea mttSk a vtvldBaM 

to many of the pages Ho nJways writes with a kindly heart* and he has 

the unspeakable advantage of knowing lua subject fnaa a rmitnmed ea p ^i—ca el 
Tears. ** —wl lAowr MSI. 



Second Edition, po«t 8to, pji. xxtL — 344, cloth, priet lOiu 6d» 

THE OULISTAN; 

Or, rose garden OF SHEKH MUSHUITD-DIK SADI OF SHIKAl^ 

Translatetl for the Fint Time into Prote and Yena, with aa IatrodMt«y 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, froan tho Atiah 



Bt EDWARD B. EASTNVICR, C.a. M.A., F.R.&, M.RJL&, 

Of Mertoo Collega, Oxford, Ac 



* * It is a very fair rendering of the original, "^fiii 

**Tlie new cditiim has long been desirrd. and will be wshiiaaed by afl who tri» 
any interest in Oriental iHietry. The OulUtnn is a typical Fenian teiee booh ef tho 
highest order. 31 r. Kastwick's rhymed translation . . . has long 
a secure ptwition as the licst version of Sadi'e finest werfc.**- ' — 

*' It is both faithfully and gracefully executed."— 2hM«. 



Pott 8to, pp. dT.— 348, doth, priet i8lk 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Taloi. 

The Oldest CoUcction of Fdk-loiu Kztaal s 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNAHA, 

For the ftrtt time Edited is tha ofigiMl PlH. 

Bt ▼. FAUSBOUL 
And Trasdated hj T. W. Rbt8 IUTlDa» 

TraaaUtio^ VoluM L 

** These are tales eupmeed to have been teU by the Ihiddki ef 
and heanl in his previons birthe. They are pivbabty the aearei 
of the original Aryan storlee from which eprmiw thefelk hae ol 



TSUSXEKS Olll£.\TAt SEKISS. 

Indii, unit fmni whlfb 1If« Somltlc natlou bI» bomwod much. Ths lntr»]iiclk>B 
contnlna x nmut Ibtenvllii^ dlo^qialllan on tlifl uiitpntkmB of th«B« fvHca, tmdiif 
llirlr nsppmniDn In tlio Tiirinu> i^iii|i* <t tulk-lon Icccnda miiMilirl]- kHawn u 
■ibop'a FkUa,' tlM ■ IIl(n|adQiii.' lb* CsiOat ui-l Dunuug ktIm. uid anu -Thi 
Antb&ii Xtvhia.' Amnnc olbrr old Mniil*. oamcttwIlhnvanluiiDf (bg Jndgnsnt 
ol J^himub. whlflfi ]irDTU» Hilar iilli tolie jm Arnn, aad nnt «Scuillk] tAtft,"— TiaifL 
" It la now aonw voon •iwii Xr. Rbn Dailili wHrtol l>i> Tight to ha biuil on 
tliU xibteDt 1>j Ui liUa nntela no DuddlilHu to tba ddw i>llilun uTiha ■ EnrclDgixdU 
BritannfcJL* ^ - . Ajuut AUoffirther fruni Iba lltfljt irlilch tlicae itiTtoM ILrvw ujvm 
... .. ... .^....L.... >.^._ tha7biiTB_ao tntemtfnnu (bclurt ili»t Uiej' uvtba 



oldml fulltcUoD of Mli'Inn In Iba warM.-— linb Jfc 

" All wbo an Intnorigd Id BuddbM lltenitur* v, . . . 
Mr. Rhraltoria*. Ula nll^aUbHabod imilitlnB u a lUl 



All wbo ara Intnorigd Id BuddbM lltenitur* mcht la tcel dFcpIr IndcMi 

" ria*. Ula nll^aUbHabod ivuilitlnB ■• a rail artinlu b a i>uir>< 

thafldalllri'Uocnlou.asdtbvitj'leorbti 



>lbl|ii|ini 

Mr. Khra Ua<rld< uid~tlut ti™ liliih W.«l-nrtll W uf tb«~eT«t«i liiiti 

1 -uot* ta alndaul*, lu tbc Jlilaka Uwk vc bati. then, u prInk'U mvrv ~p ■••• 

It InuidiuUTa UtRntiirn of our nus : anil Ut. Viat Darld- la w«II -rtmiOti 

•-•— -•-It ft tnanita to ai ■ nearlr caaiilcM ]ilrt<ii« «< tba hkIiiI Ufa and 

imlaT boHcIa at iba rouBuni tHophi at Aiyan trfbt*, ckwdr nlaled i* 

... H Ihs7 vara paHlnit tbrmiOi tba flnt utAiiHat rlTlllanttow. Tbew 

a, la wbleb at Iba inHut dar Iba Blnrtiiliaa noniit lliloia tbmuiifa tba kw 
rnli{bt,*b« tbo BuridhM ckror bold Ihatr umwl mI>4«ih « tba «er«4 
A iTaiL, aod irhkb In (Xher nsliirea ara 'bt dallvbt ut ditUlwi I1mvU(IhmI 

■■ ■-wklotthat)). I.abcH>liiTaI>a]ii<llTr;d)a'thalBfiuK7 4 

tiilliiutt]'.' ' C"«l nloT" qua Ye-rrlt bumalo * ttH CM 
■ |.iii> u,;?*. <t qui niiJiKlrd'bul. qua ninmniilli aal Tkllkt 
eataata-^giiuidi at peilta.' '—SI. Jamiit ffau^ta. 




Pott Bro, pp. iXTiiL — 36a. clalh, piiea 14a. 

A TALMDDIO MISOELLANT 



Conipilid and Tnmilatcd bj PAUL ISAAC HERSUOK, 
Author at " Gcnciia According to tb« Talmud," Ao. 
With Notei ani) Coi^ona Induta. 
obtain In M fondte and biitid*afann aathii Tolurn* a emaml Uoaaf tba 



TMoDtKhalar. llo thlnki. buvanr, ibalU ■>>• imulanoa otiba wb J.i *tr*B 
IhIb EniiUib, Dut ana la a tbouaaud itduld haT* imltMa I« r*M nitu«uUt«lj 
drat twnlTa nutEa. Tlw ptmoit •daetli-a cuiitalDa Mnnlca of tba and, lad, 
IndlllMVBt, aiil eipoclJtllr cilnct* lh.t tbruw Uuhl miMi tba KcHptHna. 
laiBvt* IHT* boi-D all JsrlTod. wad fvr wnrd, and inada at Bnt band, wd talo* 
■nouvlaUT gtmn. Tba ailmcu * 
tbamaahw.'— Arifut qtsytnlt Ktrii 



Mr. iicraluw'a tuili. at all eionta, will emm la En^Uh imdin t man roniBlet* 
"' ■■ - - -atbar work Uul baa jM ai'ivuviL'— 



and IruIUul noUuaol tba T-klvud 

J>aM> JTrm. 



-iuubil Starlet.' wa biva no bnllatlnn In ■avlnc Ibal llili tmnitm 

„ TTia Tnlnud It tba ifint npiJInfj •iirmxAt katslng; and. If 

wa DiuoiA Uw tacml iicrl)<tiir«, wbh-h us at a uBlmia cIntKlar, wga tta eantuitai 
aliiHWt tlia kila llti'mtitre at Ibal wmdcrtiil IfM, ' 'at wbon m raiKmA.*% U« fla* 
GtirbtoHH.' It tuiidHaln>oiauijpii<ulaUMllsHkuriV»kt— dlbMfblBlbafdni 



at (bolr IwwbluN tboy an fAm ainndor-thal In BsklU|| M n a ln t a iw wllb II, w« 
iMlatlfwawsnaotar Inadtnc tiunlHarirMHl ... Mr. llmbon It a tbMo^vhb 
co>H|HteBt uhI aeeurala •cb.ilar, wb»> paoillar ttum for tbc t«k d( (miniUit Ihta 



Tohnaa wa* liillr ratHvuiui W » dIatliiMUlibail a llrlnltl ta Dr. I . . . ., . . 
at<rn"ln*«ltii»ia b* wu mcounfad tu | i wi at f Bl« Ibe wnrk. TbaLuib bi.«i 
IbafulkdMcvunlvtibaTtlmud thai IM* baon auiinliifd |« FnuiUL mda< 
wblli It wiu tw a>s«*diB|l7 laHnaUBc M >b* cownl roadfr trua iba Uabi n il 



I "j iii in m a nn i . i ' i rrm rtiii ^- "-- ^ . - ^^. .^.^..^^..l^ ^ t ■ ..ii ■ n in ■■■ 



TKl/BX£K'S ORIENTAL SERIES, 



on Jowivh thought nnd Jowinh cuntama, and from tlie cnrlononeM of Ito kt«, clom- 

luoQ will find HU adiUtUmAl attractlun lu tbo manj sldo Ugbto wbfob It alVotdo for Um 

intenirvtitiun not oiUr of the01dTc«tamoutUut of tho Now.**— SifiNWyyik DmUpJknkm, 

** Mr. llcrifhuu lia» douo thU ; bo has taken ftaniiilco from all |«rta of tlio T a lmwi , 



and tbua ^\o\\ £n^li»h roodcn wluit la. we boUore. a fair aet of qpooli 
they cm tc«t Uvc thcmaolvca. Canon Fanrar haa wiiltoo a Profaeo wblch 
estimated uivirt, it being onlv tbo cx|irosaion of bia o|i4akm; but Mr. VU 
labonrs are worthy of attcutiTO peniaal.'* — n« MttorL. 

** Altogether wo boHoro that thia book la by far tba beat ftltcd In tW . 
of kuowlcNlgo to enable tlio gcnrral rttidor or tho ordinary atndeat to gitn a fair aad 
unbiassed eonceotiuu of the wultifarioiw eontonta of tbo wonderful wlaiyHany wklck 
can uuly bo truiv nnticr»tood— ao Jowiah |xido aaaorta--bj tbo llf9*kag dofolliHi of 
aeholara of Iho ClicMcn rooplo.**— /afninrr. 

** Tlio value and im|Kirtaneo of thia roiumo conalat in tbo fact tbat uur e ^ a i 
oxtmct Is given in iu pcigca but tbrowa aoino light, diroct or rafneled, «poi 
Seriptures which are tbo common heritage of Jew and Cbriotlaa aUkoi It la a < 
which evidences great Indiwtry on tbo imrt of Mr. Ilonbun, aad OM 
but prove of )tcnn.tneut raluo to tbo tbotilogleal atudeni.**— ^ola MuiL 

** His acqnaiutnnco with tho Talmud. Ire, la aoen on orery nfa of kia book. Aa 
It is a biw u( bydnistatica that water nover ruua aboro Ita Wrol, ao tkli ' Miaeolkw* 
could liave been }>roduced only by one thoroughly acquaiwtod with tbo Tklmod, Wm 
MidRi»hiiu, and the luibbaUb. It la a capital nieclmon of Hcb««w a d wl awb iy; • 
monument of learned, loving, Ught-givlug labour. ' — '-*' " — *'* 



Poat 8to, yip, xiL — 2a8, doth, ftk» 7B. 6i. 

THE CLASSICAL POETBT OF THE JAPAHB8R. 

bt basil hall chabibbrlahi. 

Author of *' Yeico llcftkalni ShiraA.** 

*' A very curious voluroo. Tho author baa manlfoatly dorolod 
task of studying the poetical literature «if tbo ~ 



specimens litto En>:IiHh Torao." — Ikiilw JTcim. 

** Mr. ChamliorLiin's vulumo ia, ao far aa wo aro awara, tbo ftvot attompl vidck ! 
been made to interpret tho literature of ibo Ja|vu>e«o to tbo wobIotb wotM. U la %• 
tho cla>>«ical )Hiet ry of Old Ja|un thai wo roust turn for iDdlgonoiM Jaya 
and in tlio volume beforo ua wo have a aeloction frum ual pootiy 
graceful Eugliah Torso."— 7ls6l<l. 

** These nbort cxtrarta are aufliclent to Indkato bow tihtf Mr. 
auccecded in his difficult toitk. For a more Intlmato acqnalntanco wfttb tbo ( 



of his style wo mu»t refer tho reader to tbo book itadf. It la nxloiibtoiHy vmm of tko 
best tr.iUKlations of lyric Utcraturo wiilcb baa appearod dutef tko cloao of tko ImI 



year." — CtUttial Smpirt. 

*• Mr. ChamberUin act himaelf a difficult taak wbon bo nadortoek to 
J.ipaueso (loetry in .in English form. But bo baa oridootlQf laboorad «a« i 
hia cfforta are successful to a degrvo. Wo can only now oordlaUty raeommoa^ IIm 

work to the public, not 

in pretty poetical pcoducUona.' 



il to a degrvo. Wo can only now oocdlaUy lofomm 
only to tb»so connected with JapaB* b«i to dB wbo 

cUona.**— Loadoa mmd Ckimm Mxmtm, 



Foot 8to, ppi ziL— 164, doth, prioo 10& 6d» 

THE mSTOET OF ESABHADDON (Son of SamadirikX 

KINO OF ASSYRIA, ua «l-66a. 

Translated from the CoDeiform Inaeriptkmi vpon pyttadtn and TbbltAi kk 
tho liritisb Museum CoUeotion; together with aOrmmaotlool Aadlfrii 
of each Word, Explanationa of tbo Ideograpbi bj ExtiMli tnm Ite 
Bi'Liugnal SylUboxiea, and Litt of EpooyiMi JbiL 

Bt ERNEST A. BUDO^ M.R.A.a« 

Asayrian Exbibitionor, Cbriat*a OoDogo, CkmbridfiL HimIib^ cf IIm 

Sodoty of BiblkaT^ • .™^— ^'■^ 

** Studenta of aerlptiml arcbadlogj wUl 
tttddon.""— I\Mi^ 



ir-niniini1i''iHirfii['-'^' 



TXl/e.Vf.KS ORIENTAL SEXIES. 



•• Tbm U B.iwb to attnirt 

cnss-rs.s."!'.";; 


the Kh 


olsr In thU TiJrnn*. It dna not intcDd to 

If iiifiuify. It! iHlmarjr nhjoct U to Inmilsl* 
, tcolHtlTg. nud It nflura ba:b tu ibt rmfnuod 
■.l«)rriaPBl.>ja Ssmllle Kbibr Il» »<«>* ol 

BulBlr wMiwutd ta Auyriui Kbolitn nud 

lor Iba way 1b wblcb hs tat iiiquillcJ 1:1 mhU 


"Mr, UiKtes-i 
KtudcnU. T.itr 
Duuikl mra dug t 
IB bli UboHmu 1 


book li^ of' 

n'hlramtlV'i 


bib* !• 



Poit 8vo. pii. 44S, elotb, pric* aii. 

THE MESNEVX 

(Uiually baowu ■■ The Mebneviti Shebif, ur IIot-T Hesneti) 

MEVLANA (OUK LOUD) JBLALU 'D-DIN UUHAMUED ER-ROUL 

Bouk tb« FinL 

T^ithtT iri'M xmi Aermnit o/the Li/i <in<f AeU oflhi JufAar, 

o/hii ^iirfitun, and of kit DtKrndanU. 

Illuitratoil by k Selection of Clinracteriitis Anwdotti, u Callcctcd 

b; thiii UiitoriiD, 

Ukvla-ia Bkekbd-'D.Di.i Ahued, il Eruii, a. 'Awn. 

Trnnilated, and ti.e roetr; Vcnifled, in Eniliih, 

Bt .'AMES \f. ItEDHOnSE, U.R.A.&, Ac 

■■Tl.t. bo..k wtUboaTeijinlunUo b.ljilo 



Poit Bto, pp. Ill— aSo, cloth. prie» 6». 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 
iLLusTiunKO Oi-n Trdtub. 



ro»t 8vo, pp. TiiL— 170, elolli, price jt. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

CoDtnininE * New Eilitisn of tha " IndUn Sons of Sonci " tram th* SanMrit 
of tbe "OiU Goriuda" of JaTiidtn; Two Booki fraio "Tb« Ilted af 
]ndi>"(M»b*bhan.ts), '-Provrrbial Wiidom " from tb* ShlekM of tb* 
llilapndcM, (ad otbar Oneoud Putmt. 
Bt EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Astbor of "Tba Ll(ht of Ad^L* 

" In Ihli now Toluin* ot Ubuiil TrDbmr'* Orlntal Saris. Mr. Kdwtn ArsoU 4am 
sod HrYtea !<; tllii*tntlii(. Ilimiub Ilia RMdlnm vi hli Biiiilnl Rnalhb ntMlta, 
■o pswgrol lixltiin poaiiT tu itlr Kuraprui anisllau. Th* ' Isdlan Wool el •aoM ' 
— ._ .._.... — ■-•— " -eod « einaof papeW 

1* tluB VMtkitm br 







TXUBSER'S ORIRSTAL SSJflSS. 



other Enffli»b poet has erer thrown hU irenins aiid his art so ihotooMf Inlo tib» 
work of truiislatinK Eastern idea* as Mr. Arnold has ^*m0 In his qileiidid pan 
of kiugungc cuutatnod in thcM might j epies.**— Xkii/|r Tdtfrmpk, 

** The poem dbounds with iiitac^irx of Eastern luxurionsness and seasa 
air soems laJcu with the sirfcj odotun of ths tntplcs, and ths tstm has a 
a melody sutAcicut to c;iptirate the scnasa of tJis dullest.**— <SI«iHfaiiil. 

** Tlie tranalator, while prtKiucing a Tcry culoTaUls potn^ has adhsrsd with 
ablo fidelity to the original text.**— Orfriaml MmiL 

**We ccrt.tinly wish Mr. Arnold siiccom In his attempt 'to pomilaHss In<t— 
claasics/ th-it being, as his preface tells us. tlie goal towards wbfcai ha beads lUs 
efforts.**— wl<(o»'s Jndiam JfaO. 



Post 8to, ppi vUL— 15s, doth, priM 6t» 

HINBU PHILOSOPHT. 

The SAXKHYA KARIKA op IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

Ad Exposition of the System of Kapila, vith an AppeaiUx oa fkm 

Ny&ya and Vus'oshikn SystWML 

Bt JOHN DA VIES, H.A. (CanUK). 1LR.A.8. 

The system of Kapila is the earliest attempt on record to §!▼• aa 
from reason alone to the nivsterious questions which aria* in ewrj ibovglitlal 
mind about the origin of the world, the nature and relatiooa of aaa aiiM Up 
future destiny. It contains nearly all that India has prodaead in tlM depart* 
nient of pure philosophy. Other tystemi, thoogh classed aa plii1oaoBlU% 
are mainly devoted to logic and physical science, or to aa tzpoattte m tiM 
Vedaa. 

The following Works are in preparaticM:-^ 

Post 8to, doth. 

THE REUQIONS OF DfDDL 
Bt a. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with tbe authority and aaritlaaet of 



PoatSro. 

lANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISIC. VEDijrTAfliftA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, hj Majob G. A. JAOQIL 

PoaiSvo^ 

THE BHAOAVAIMliTi. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notoi^ 
Bt JOHN DAVIRS, U.A. (Oaatak) 



PoalSro. 

THE SARVADARSANA 8AH0&AHA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit, witk Nolot 
Bt E. B. COWBLL akd A. & GOUOB. 



Poai 8vow 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAB KHATTAK. 

TransUted by & H. WHINFIRLD, MJL, 
Baniator-at-Uw, Uto H.1L Beagd CM 



T '-'-"-""' f '^'"Trti iiii i Tl ii ri Tii ii ' i iififfi" 



■XUB.VEX-S ORIENYAL SERIES. 



Poat Sto. 

THE MIND or MENCroS ; 

Ok, political ECONOSIY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Stst£uitio Digest o? tbb Docrnixca or mi CHiKEaE PHiLosoran 

Memoidb. 

Orieinid Text 

at* und ExpU 

Br the Ret. ERNST FABEB, RbeBiih Hiuion Societf. 

Tranilatod trom the Germsn, vjth AdditioDiJ Notu, 

BythaREV. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.U.S., Church Miiiioo, Qong Kong, 

Author of " ChineiB Primer, Old Teitrnnent Hiitorj," " PunJtil HnnDOny 

of Holy Gotneli," " Tninilntion of the Atb«iii*isii C(«ed," "The 

Book of Fiolmi," " The Complete Boole of Cobuddd Pnjer, 

■itb OrdituI," bo. As. 



Poit ara, elotli. 
THE POEMS OF HAFIZ OF SHIBAZ. 

Traniliitwl from the Pertiim into Eogliili Ven^ 

Bt E. H. palmer, M.A.. 

Prof euor of Anhio in the Uuiienitj of Cunbridf*. 



Fo(( Era. 

THE SIX JEWELS OF THE LAW. 

With Fsli TeiU *Dd Eogliih Trtmlktion, 
Bt R. MORRIS, LL.D. 



Id Tvo Tolame*, poet 8*0^ elolh, 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTEBIT WOBU)^ 

BEING THE Sl-TU-Kl B7 HWEN THSAKO. 
Trunilated from tha OtigiDml Cbioett, with iDtrodnatiaB, lodis, h^ 
Bt SAMUEL BRAL, 
Tnnltf College, Cambridge ; Pioftiur of ChiceM, Unlvani^ ■ 
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